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Vr ei to boaw wm boot ow giodr lo onenortty unt 
_ -{{ $1042.19 yelqub ad) 63--gtirmn e 0b ee gbuuI tr be 
ui di i un aide not g Linomm bao wwethy 
F all the political writers that bave diſtipguiſhed 
themſelves oge!, the nccelinn; of, the bouſę of 
— to. the throws, pf Grest. Britzin the author 
of Jumius s letters is undoubtedly, que of, the maſt e * 
nent. Others dave eſppuſed as noble a cauſe, and with wy 
equal. zeal, bit few or nge with equal abiligies. W a. 


te pawn in ih babe for „ Rome, and for eit coun- 
<.try,” whoſe. talents, as writers, are, nevertheleſs. in- 
adequate to the penning a, common. ;epiſt}a af buſineſs or 
compliment with literary elegance, or evgn grammatical 
propriety | Kloquent therefore as ſoms gf them may, be 
accounted: for their manner of delivery, the matter of 
their argument. muſt ever be held in ſuſpicion; unleſs 
we cancrive that modern authors, Jike French prophets 
and fanatical teachers, know by intuition, and ſpeak by 
- inſpiration ; or that men may think more-coolly, reaſon 
more juſtly, and expreſs themſelves more pertinently, 
amidſt the interrupting ſneers, winks, nods, and noiſe of 


TY , b 2 = nu- 


| 1 
4 numerous aſſembly, than when es we: ſn 
in their own cloſets. 


be. 


rank and diſtinction by birth or fortune, it is no won- 
der that a man of ſupęrior aalens and aſpiring diſpoſition 
ſhould make his way into the ſenate, where ſuch a dearth 
of abilities ſo preſſingly invited him. It is as little alſo 
to be vchiſleredlatꝭ tha} Ne hold beſcilled forward, by 
the patronage of thoſe who ſtood in need of his fervice, 
and were judges of his merit, to the diſplay of thoſe li- 


— and rhetorical powers, for which he is ſo juſtly 
Slcbrated. 5 dd 160 Nei aii d Is 1 


0 Thus, vy the favour of the diwerning Great; 
aw kimſelf early in life; ralfed t, fituation , Torowhich, 
rhiough by natüte and education peculiarly qualified, he 
was not by fartfly or fortune ſd farourably entitled, Ju- 
nius, howeber, is of a good family of a neighbouring 
kingdom, whoſe 'greateſt* abatement, like that of many 
others df "the fame an is has Song been more 


| prolific tan rief. AW E aviivw_ nun; 


Having anne nis ca, 8 


l theref6re like a ſoldier of u fortune with this 
difference," mat While” others of bis brave counttymen 
wielded the fwortl, or brandiſhed the ſpontoonz in the 
ſervice of thetr cbüntty abroad; Junius employedia more 
formidable Weapon, his peng ant the fame chuſe at home. 
This he has continued tp dean al moſt: every important 
occaſivn, ſo effectually, that ir bis ſuboels hath done 
nour to his patrons in their cholce of ſuch a: champion, 
rhe ſide he hath taken on every intereſting queſtion. has 

2 4 reſſected 


— pr” *y a 1 1 


* * — we ” - of 


Fly 
reflected no lofs honour on the reirade' of his unders 
Randing, chan it, bath, recommended that, of bis heart; 


atleaſt to thoſe who have ſtill charity enough to believe, 


that amidſt a multitude of apoſtate patriots, there ay 
be yet dne falthfar Abel to be found.” = © 


Fon the "predecft' ubſlities, engaged im the beſt of 
cauſes, it is Natur to Lrpect am end ptoportional to 


ent Wiel and that every point muſt be carried that” 
was once azuthotized by teafori, and'enforced by rheto- 
ric. But, in 2 ebuntry governed by parties, the beſt 
of cauſes ſtands eq ually in need of the beſt ſupport with 
the worſt, ard even with all the advantages on its ſide is 
often given up ann eaſing nd 1 e 


regret. 


It is not ber Mig to write a panegyric on the au- 
thor 6f the following letters the reception they have 
already met with in the world, hath anticipated 
that defign, and rendered a more rer execution of 
it unneceffary. To this general ſketch of the bright 
ſide of the picture, we ſhall therefore proceed to point 
out fome of thoſe particular and diſtinguiſhing touches 


of character; which, if they do not ſerve to ſoften the 


colouring, and heighten the beauty of the portrait, will 
tend at leaſt” to gie it a more ſeriking likeneſs, and 
afford a true and natural reſemblance of the original. 

We ſhall do this alſo without fear of mir ce 
to the author; as no man of his ſenſe and experience 
would wiſh to be Hatteringly and fallaciouſly repreſented 
as one of thoſg Yo RE 


.M fe —faultleſs mipnſkers' which the world her! lw. ** rt 


* . * - * * 
rut 10 got: 11. bo 2 . i 


f iv; J 
It ie With the auther ag with his mk a?: 
+ 3: rhedver Winks Pefrg pikdk td fe ufhs "2 
© <tThinks What ne ef Was, nor bs, nor & er ſhall be.“ 


312413 440791606 . n to betet g bci N: 
. we diſpoſed, in imi itgtion of Plutarch, ty dra) 
a parpllel, ; the writer, whoſe, talents thoſe. gf Junius 
ſeem; moſt to reſemble, is the. late, Lord, Bolingbroke. 
Is, was probably this congeniality ,of .mental Aþiljgiess, 
 rathex; thap pox, error: in judgments that led our author, 
in one of the earlieſt pieces with, which he pbliged the 
world, to.copy; the, tile, and, ſentiments .of .that-pohle., 
writer ſo exactly, that the pexformance. plied, for ſame 
time, even with, the exitics, and connoiſſeurs as. a, poſt· 
humous production of his Lordſhip. LOR 
This piece was entitled, , A. Vindieation of Natural 
* Society; or, a View of the Miſcries and Evils ariſing , 
40 to Mankind, from every, Species of Axtifcial So- 
& ciety v. If the title of this tract carried with it the, 
air of irony, its contents were perfectly conformable; 
experience, however, on this, as on many other oc 
ſions, ſerves ſadly to gonfirm the veracity of that trite, 
though e ene eg + Truth is Saver n. 
£6 - in jet, . * 11 
This W may eee as a — 
Ingenit, a kind of exercife of his literary and logical abi-. 
lities ; and affords no mean proof of the nn he 
* 5 and dialectic arts. 
Deu 11.951 ya | Denn. bats 
* Written in the charater of the noble writer above men · 


tianed, and in the form of a letter to Lord “ Nee It 
was firſt printed in the year 1756, and has been very deſervediy 


repeated in Dodſley's collection of fugitive pieces. 


- 


, (x 1] 


Ol the fame kind. are thoſe little gritiaq usa n political 
enblicationg with which pur author, about that time, cc · 


caſjonally favoured thoſe well-known, farragocz.of literary 


and political criticiſm, the Reviews ; thoſe very hetgro · 
geaous works, that, during a courſe ot upwards of ewanty 
years, have worn 2 very different face at different times, 
and have been very unequally executed. hy different au / 
thors, gentle and ſimple, whigs and tories, learned and 
unlearned, ſceptical and credulous ; compoſing the moſt 
motley groupe of writers that ever at once informed and 
infeſted ſociety, dy 

Had Junius the vanity of —— nl politician 
now ſeated at the bdard of treaſury, he would probably 
wiſh to have it forgotten that he ever acted the part of 
an obſcure and, angnymous reviewer ;, but when he re- 
flects that they were .both labourers in the ſame vingyard 
with men, "who, like themſelves, have ſince riſen to 
conſideration and eminence, both in church and ftate, he 
muſt refle& alſo, with ſome complacency, on the means 
by which they whetted their wits to qualify them for 
the poſts and offices en Wan 


$0, ſuſtain *, 


The 


ka. 


_ 


„ The Ay r a little diverted at the 
l tft 77 Re · 


viewers. 


. 4 

[The reputrtion our author acquired by his ironſcal 
vindiestion of natural ſociety; teceived a conſiderable ad- 

agen by his" celebrated treatiſe on 4 the origin of out 
ideas of the ſublime and beautiful: a work that made 
its firſt appearance with great eclat, and obtained the 
writer the diſtitiguiſhing appellation of che Englifh 

Longinus. There is moſt undoubtedly great merit iti | 


this performince; in which the author's ingenuity is; 
however, more conufieuous £ chan eicher the extent of his 


ri. Benoit no K 139 a ; know 
biz l (her Blackſtone, 80 
Lawyers, I Barriſters Dr. Owen Ruffbead, 
{$44.5 41 Arthur Murphy, Eſq; 
0 2 3 
; Charles Jeakinkn a Lord of Trea 22 
J 1 Edmund 2 n By 4 fy 
e I þ David Hume, Eſq; P.P. | 
Placemen, Athenian Stuart, perjeant | Painter, 
* 1 #44 4 Ralph; * 
5 i | ? Sam. Johnſon, 
and Dr. Hill, 
MTS 1h Campbell ; - 
Politicians. Sm ollett, 
N ©} Skebbeare, 
| Sheridan, &c. N 19 
Berkenhout, 
I Cleland, 
regt, * Bickerſtaff, 
Poets 9 8 | Goldſmith, 
: | Doctors, Roſe, 
and „ Kenrick, 
[ and Lloyd he's 
Philoſophers. | . | Langhorne, 
Plain Squires, 1 Kelly, © © | 
| * 8 11 Sh W, 41 — R 
. _ Hifternan, &c. 


To which may be added, the celebrated John Wilkes, Peter 
Annet, and a long liſt of namel pedagogues, parſons, poe- 
taſters, publiſhers, printers, POOR and pom devils ! 


were ? 


their imagination rather than their perceptions 3 the 


rr 


phAgfophical pheteiptes he Hould have firſt (diſcovered, 
kulth- induced hä frequently to amuſe us with the uu 
dow of ah argument” inſtead of its ſubſtante. Hende 
he bewilders his readers in the ſearch after the origin of 


adſltact and abſtruſe ideas, by directing them to confult 


conceptions, which are ever miſleading them, inſtead 
of their fenfations ; which, while they are truſted 
no farther than they reach, cannot deceve. Had he 
made Lord Bacon his philoſophical guide, inſtead of 
imitating Lord Bolingbroke, he would have conſidered 
that, like many other modern ſophiſts, he begun at the 
wrong end of inveſtigation, by running raſhly into the 
maze of metaphyſical ſpeculation, without taking with 
him the clue of phyſieal experiment. Even Locke 
might have taught him what he did not always practiſe 
himſelf, to diſtinguiſh between complex notions and 
fimple ideas, and to admit - only” thoſe of the latter, 
which are evidently dedueible from ſenſ eme. 
The ſimilarity of genius, already obſerved, which 
our author poſſe ſſed, to that of the noble author laſt 
mentioned, is, in this tract, peculiarly confpicuous! 
Splendid in his diction, and ſpecious in his argument, 
he commanded the attention, and captivated the faney 
of the reader; but, more florid than perſpicuous, more 
ſuperficial than ſolid, however the flowers of his rheto- 
rig might dazzle and perſuade, the force of his reaſon- 
ing was ineffectual either ta inſtru or convince, In 
ſpring vp to the ſublime, he ſoared out of fight, and 


with 


4 _ — P A , 
3 
* 


— — — —— — ⁊ — — —-— » 


CP 


with the eccentricity of, a comet abel Gram 6, blaze, of 
light inte darkneſs and, obſcurity. In. che purſuit of the 
beautiful, he carried. his refinement to ſuch a degree. of 


delicacy, that it loſt its eſſential quality, of. :pleaſing. 
The form of beauty is no longer amiable e 
pable to ſenſe. An 1) i:i6 ben © ifh 4 

Of Junius, therefore, confidergd. ip the —.— 


2 philoſopher, it may be ſaid, as of his favorite Boling - 
broke, in the words of a late writer, that “ by having 


$5, endeavoured at too much, he has done nothing; 


c though, as a political writer, few can equal, and 


none exceed him: His forte does not lic in develop- 
ing the philoſophical ſecrets of nature, and diſcloſing the 


myſterious operations of the human mind ; hut in diſcoyery 


ing the political ſecrets of ſociety, and. expoſing the ini- 
guitous machinations of government. 
And here the compariſon between Bolingbroke and 


Junius, ends: the great abilities of the former having 


been exerted to introduce the tyranny of arbitrary power, 
and to enſlave his country; while tg the latter common 


gratitude induces, us to look up, as to a friend ang hens 


factor both of his country and of mankind.  ,. .,. 

It has been objected, indeed, and that with, ſome aps 
pearance of reaſon, againſt che. diſintereſtedneſs and in- 
tegrity of his charaQer, that he has made che public 
ſtation ever ſubſervient to his private intereſt; and that 
he has not only been actuated in his political writings 
more by a ſpirit of party than of patriotiſm, but that 
private pique hath often aggravated his cenſure as per ſo- 
nal attachment has animated his applauſme. 
Die a n | $1 22506 In 
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eee eee — that, 
tol poſſeſs dhe zealand diſintereſtedneſs. of a patriot with 
out the paſſiona oi i man, is ĩmpoſfihle ; and, wert i 


_p6ffiblezis by no means deſireable. The coſmopolite, ao 


affecte a friendſhip for all mankind in general, is ſeldom a 
friend to any particular individual. He Sho has akind- 


nbeſt for every hody muſt have large ſtock af bene vo- 


lende indeed to have much kindneſ for any body. Ge- 
neral gobd· will muſt flow from a particular ſource 3 and, 
as the ſtream muſt be proportional tothe fountain whence 
it ſprings, the more extenſive its furface the mots ſhal 
low will bel ite depth. In order that a man may be a 
friend to others, it behoves him to be a conſtant frienil 
to himſelf, If Junius, when in office, had not profited 
would have been imprudently his own enemy. That a 
man ſhould make his ſtation alſo, in all other reputable 
reſpects ſubſervient to his intereſt, who was not born to 


an affluent fortune; is certainly excuſeable in an age and 


country, which countenance the firſt fortunes in the 
kingdom, in the ſhameful” practices of place-hunting, 
ſtoek · jobbing, match-making, and even match-marring, 


for the ſake of gratifying the pitiful paſſions 'of avarice 


md petty ambition in the ſaving or accumulation of 2 
few thouſands, to add profuſion to u plentiful patrimany. 
It is a ſtrong preſumption, hem ever, that he cannot be 
much a:kpave we is known to be, onſiderably duped. : 
and tha Junits is ſo little an adept in the tricks of the 


alley, as to have run great riſques of being ſtigmatiſed, 
| in its cant fmt, = A lame Jacke is Notorious, 


v2 i 1577 — 1 6 
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But our author; it is ſaid, hath'notionly-cofiftantly 
oppoſed adminiſtration, when his patrom and himſelf 
were out of place; but has affected to doſpiſe, and has 
really. neglected his fellow patriots engaged in the ſame 
cauſe; and even hath eſpouſed” the NG — 
the perſons of its enemies. OO DUTTA ts tt bd 
We ſhall not take upon us very DF; 
his replies to the ſeveral pamphlets and papers written 
in ſupport of the miniſters preceding and ſucceeding the 
Rockingham adminiſtrationꝰ . Theſe were undoubtedly 
diQated in ſome meaſure by the ſpirit of party, and 
were confeſſedly more immediately calculated for the ſer- 


vice of his patrons than for that of the nation. It ia 


ſome extenuation, however, if not a total exculpation of 
the criminality of thoſe productions, if our Author really 
thought, as no doubt he profeſſes to do, that the intereſt 
of his patrons, and that of his country, are inſeparably 
connected. Be this as it may, the like abjection cannot 
be made to the letters contained in the preſent publigar 
tion; which moſt opportunely made their firſt appoar- 
ance.at a time, when the moſt direct and violent attacks 
were made and making on the 1 in conſtitutian 
of our countrr. „ bat hs 

At ſuch a juncture, to ſtand forth their rofl rags 
pion, was worthy the fortitude and abilities of à Junius, 
That he has apparently neglected, and even affected 
publickly to contemn the pos. in whoſs 22 thoſe! 


als. 1 4 ? a7) : c a - flagrant : 


x a . 4 
— 4 * 1 Lis hd ; 2 1 8 ' 4 is 4 " 5 
1 72 n ann 2h 6 v9? 
* A , 4 — —_—_— T7 


* Among which the replies to the Budget, = the C * 


rations on the preſent State of the Nation, with others of leſs 
note, are imputed to our author. 


leeming noglect was Dc ſloned, : is little 


l J 


flagrant and flagitious atpmpts Vece wade, is certain. 
But, ,whethes he dooked.on;bim with an enyious eye, a3 


a faroured: rjvabiip the populer eſteem, or / was 
political veriter, f from z other, motive, this 


tothe. publich og In is of much me Ahat ſuch, peglet} | 
wat in too greats tegrae neal. - Itig:true indeed, that for 


ſome sims our Author was a private/adyogate for Wilkes 
a8&Libottyo* cus it 5.00 leſs. true, that he ſqon aſter 


conceiyed the words ill - paired, joined not matched, and 


detextained therefore in bis own mind ta part them. In 


confiquence of.this determination, he: appears ever, ſmce 


$9: hays carcfullydiſtinguiſhed: on all oœaſions between 


Ve eee inn 107 covert, un nom 
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„ Among other inſtances that might, gh, n la als 
OY nidziun nofoodls 2. % 40 nb ie wt v6 


„Ard Trecothick. eu late lord mayor, jt hs well 15 70 


ed his election, as eſentative in parliament for 
85 Wie che g 08d es Tf wr "Wilkes ho Ke f ll 
9 4 —9—.— the pol, hen ſingle votes could 
not poſſiblysbe of! ſervices to ite poll alſo for Mr. Pres- 
thick, inſtead of Sir Richard Glyun, ta gham they, were mnſtiy 
inclined. . This gequeſt had its effect: and Mr. Trecothick, ac 


| cordingly, got 8 2 bead of IT Richard;—This x manceuyre was the 


couſe — — of a preyious intimation. 1 U nöt "affubtiice, "of 


*Janjus © *o Mr. Wilks Vat ne, wth the other friend of 


would rh19% virides ſupport Mr. Wilkes on any other 
dccaſion. The then - more · popular patriat, hawever; has been 
known, under the chagrin of diſappointment, to exclzim mage 
than once ſiiſce, Out upon ſuch half faced fellox ſhip . Maher 
ther Juni ag Tregpthick has given bim moſt 7eaſon, 1 
ſuch exclamation, perhaps Mr. Samuel Vaughan. cat determine, 


C * 1]. 
the cauſe or Nr Wilkes, dand chat o du publitK 20, 
Parhic ab lone with Have fe; betveclh who pertS mul Inte 
of Mr. Wilkes," a dsmmen wiend i alnhuha of Abr 
Röckingham; his partienar friend and pitronονðj, 
In making this diſthuctiom; fatal rakes! In dts . Gh 
quences, dt is obſetvable that he either for! or ſolleed 
| thietimple! of ahotherigrear'Tival-in] populatity, Lord 
Chatham; who ſeetned as cantious of being hook ed into 
any conneQibn with Wilkes, ts If that ugfortonate 
— enen with a political poſti- 


Oh Tani, e in- e 4111144 Os 

— this country, che di dente, diſtruſt 
and diviſion which thus aroſe betwoen the partiss / 0 
cbinmon cauſe, have not only prevented their private 
ſucceſs,” but hath at che ſame mn 


or the public to miſcar /m. 
3 thunder — W 8 be within Caves; 


and. the ill more powerful and perſuaſive rhetorje of 
Junius's letters, and harangues boch without and within, 
What might not have been done : MW hat might nat the 
united talents of ſueh 'aitriumvirate have effected? 
What people ſo daſtardly or depreſſed as not td be arouſed 
by ſugh a pathetic repreſentation. of their Erievatices'? 
What people ſo tame as not to be fired wich indignation. 
againſt their oppreſſors, and animated to avenge their 
wrongs | What favourite ſo. deſervedly::deteſted, what 
miniſtry ſo deſervingly deſpiſed, what parliament ſo 
dreadfully degenerated and daringly defied, could 
have ſtood their gtbund againſt the tif of a poſitive 
Prince 
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Prince i earneſtly entreatedꝭ und the clamours of a re. 
df ee 1414190063 262 , e 34415” 8 


fHends/ could not joinlin having the honour of- cm- 
tributing to itellaſoty, ot in Haring the ſpoils of thote 


who ſought that adeſtructio m nm gebornctt 
The political wizard, who prophecied we ſhould in 2 
month be no longer a nation, knewy like other ,palitiq 
conjurers, well; What he ſaid. He knew; that: be, had 
been lately fot months, as be had been for years befors, 
co-operating to the effactual completion of his prophery. 
A free nation muſt ever be free. When it. loſes its 
freedom, it is: no longer 2 «nation... The cankitution 
may ſurvive lang debilitated, but when ĩt is once broken, 
the body politic, and the body natural, meet approach», 
ing diſſolution; deſcend to the grave together ; and the 
day of their reſurtectiot is afar off. From the: virility- ai 
a favourite, the debility of adminiſtration, and the ferviy 


lity of à partiament,/ Britiſn liberty hath received its 


deaths wound: Itexpires under the hands of the ableſt ſur- 
georis; merely decauſe-they cannot agree about the punc- 


tilios 6 Even Junius even · to you 


5 75 Junius 


[7 xiviz'] } 


Junius, might wo ſafely appeal. Tell us, aif yen dert 
abovementioned if the 12 the head, 
hand-and-bbgrt: G, Miss, andiGhathem, might 


not 2 


ſumir phi iti empinit, dating unſinoipled- as (rom! 
well, old adtminiſter u rumedy us had as he dſdaſe, and: 
reliẽve her a hilt from one ſpec ies of: tyramnytaſubj ec der 
w another Her chars were ſorgrd by heh mot inveterate;! 
—ů egy When the Were brittlen 
friends, inſtead — . ——— 
ſuffored them to anneal ant acquireia: durable a reatiful 
temper. eK NUN 19203! 013339 nud 
But if not indebted svn it unius for iti pre ſerunt am 
the natiom owes to him at leaſt a true te lest, 
forlorn dondition. . It ists e uni une ponetrutiem 
and unpatelled : intrepitity2:422towes] zhe netuſtiom and 
expoſure of numerous vors in thetryg nE il ful tmife: 

takes in practice; chat have of hate, dIgraced both: 
the legiſlature and executive: part of governmeut- The 
court, the camp, the bar, che heads of-thewouncil, thei 
army aud the law, has he boldly brought to that bar, to, 
whichsthey all are, and ought to be amenable, the bar 
of the püpnek: It is tõ Junius the nation prinGpally 
owe the unwelcome, though certain and heceſſary knows, 
ledges! 2 thar the. ſo much admired, and onde truly: admia 
aol ; conſixution of of "England is is rotten to wg cote. alk 


+ & yl | | - 15 . 
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bs to Junius we owe the certain information that tyranny 
and arbitrary power have ſeated themſelves, and would 
preſide in every court, whether of legiſlature or judicature, 
in the kingdom: How much more ſhould we have owed 
bim, had he thought himſelf leſs indebted to his patrons 
than his country; or could have ſeen their intereſt in dif- 
ferent or ſeparate lights. But if ingratitude be the worſt of 
crimes; how criminal were it in the publick to im- 
pute gratitude as a crime to Junius; however unfortu- 
nate it may be that pride and partiality, the common 
failings of humanity, have . his being ſuffici- 
ently virtuous.“ | 
An exceptionable. 4 in the conduct of 2 | 
is doubtleſs the panegyrie he laviſhed before a great 
' aſſembly, on the flagitious author of an infamous pam- 
phlet, entitled the Faroe ALARM ; a pedantic peda- 
gogue, ho after having ſpent half a century of his life in 
cultivating a rooted antipathy to the family on the throne, 
and the moſt rancorous abuſe of the Hanover ſucceflion, 
had accepted of that gratuitous emolument from the crown 
which he had conſtantly ſtigmatiaed as the wages of 
iniquity ; and, in his old age, moſt ſervilely proſtituted his 
pen, for that wretched hire he had ſo long and ſo 
loudly condemned, And yet, becauſe this formal pe- 
dant could GO on trifles, ſwell 1 by 
* Cc _ --- ampli- 


: 8 Eſpecially if, what is aſſerted on good ee be true, 

chat Junius has neglected repeated intimations, and refuſed re- 
peated overtues, of the moſt advantageous offers, made hims 
under the ſanction of the greateſt perſonage in this Kingdom 
on condition of his abandoning the patrons, to en te has 
long and ſo faithfully adhered, | 


OO EE TT ECTS AS m N ri 


t avi ] | 
iniptification, give verboſſty to ſenſe, and portipoſity th 
found, he was defended by Junius as 4 paragon of in- 
tegrity ; as if men of letters were ptivileged to betray 


their country, and the fuperlor knowledge of what is 


right, entitles men to do wrong. 

Another paſſage ſtill more exceptibnable, is the pub- 
Heation of his pampfilet entitled . Conſiderations on 

the Cauſes of the preſent Diſcontents:“ in which it is 


obzected againſt him by ſome, that he has fairly 


thrown off the maſk of the Ft. 1 expoſed the 
bare face of the partiſan; ” 


To this we cannot altogether ſubſcribe, though cer- 


tain it is that the difference of ſentiment, with regard to 
immaterial eircutnſtances; affected by our popular patri- 
ots, like the hair-breadth diftinRioris of polemical di- 
vines, have rather ſerved to perplex the general cauſe 


of debate; and puzzle the diſputants, thati to clear up 
or enforce the main point of diſpute. Thus this ſpirited 
and elaborate diſcuſſion of national grievances, by its 
author's diſſenting in particulars from the mode of relief 


propoſed by others, produced a futile altercation ; a war 
bf words with a woman, more profuſe itt their utterance 
than accurate in their uſe. But ſhe was popular. She 
was diſtinguiſhedly called the Female Hiftorian ; and 
as ſuch had been long fince ſpoken of with ecommen- 
datory refpect in a great. aſſembly by the pompous pa- 
triotie peer we have fo often mentioned; a lord, juſt 
as capable-a critic, as the lady is an author, The earl of 
Chatham however has declared, and that in a manner 
which no gentleman will contradict, that Mrs, Macau- 
ley is a- moſt excellent writer; and who, that knows 


1 nen ͤ *© * 1 1 s had ww ww Ho 


{avi } 
how well his Lordſhip writes himſelf, will dare to doubt 
it, except thols who ae er lament, that-of the tws 
moſt favourite hiſtories of this country, the one was 
penned- by. a man who was a. perfect ſtranger to the 
idiom of the Engliſh tongue, and the other by a woman 
equally fo to the grammar of any language whatever, 
But the male is a Scotch philoſopher, and the female 
an Engliſh patriot ; circumſtances which, with their 
reſpective parties, cover, like charity, a multitude of fins, 
whether againſt loyalty, grammar, or common ſenſe. 
As to the extreme ſeverity with which Junius has o- 
cafionally treated ſome reſpectable eharacters, it is to be 
- conſidered, that in regard to the circumftances for which 
they are cenſured, they are far from being reſpeQable z 
n other reſpects required, for the ſake of example, u 
more than ordinary ſeverity of ehaſtiſement. The cauſs 
of truth, of juſtice, of his country, demanded the ca- 
ſtigation of .ſuch ſuperior delinquents, from the hands 
of him only who was fo well. qualified to infli& it. | 
As a mitigation, . however, of this ſeverity, and an 
exculpation of Junius from the rancourof ſo much perſo- 
nal reſentment, it is to be farther obſerved, that though 
the ſtile and ſentiment of the following letters may be 
imputed to one writer, the materials of information with - 
which they abound, were furniſhed by different hands. 
Junius is in this view a junto. Of which Nos ewmerus 
umus, might indeed with propriety be the motto of 
ſome; but others had not only their ſuggeſtions and 


[ $ylii 1 


inſtructions to offer, but allo theic piquys : and I's meth 
ments to revenge. If. Junius Was ſometimes i infl venced: 
by theſe, he is the more excuſable ;_ 48, hgwever Hong 
bis reprehenſions, they appear to hate ever N 
on juſtice: and truth. m % Mehneft og AH Ur 
This aſſocigtjon, under 2 ſingle name, appears to have 
been-of ſeme-conſequence. to the perſonal 6 of this 
writer; Who, as. he could Agt take upon him to be the 
author of all the anecgg ten communicated t to hit 4250 
at the ſame, time was ug Authorized, to "Ciſcloſe the 
informant, could not be expected to. juſtify, in in | his | own 
perſon, every thing for which, he might. be called to ac- 
count. The communicating parties therefore bound 
' themſelves, it ſeems, reciproeally to, ſupport each other; | 
2 circumſtance of which the real Junius was wiſe enough 
to profit in an altercation that happened between him 
and a gentleman. of rank in the army, who had been 
very roughly hand led in one of his lettets. * I am in- 
6 formed, Sir, ſaidi the, officer, that you" wrote the lets | 
„ter which appeared in .to-day's Eublic Advertiſer, 
. under the ſignaturt of: Junius. I ſhall be obliged to 
you if you would tello me whether your. did or. not.“ 
Really, Sir, replied bur authors that is a queſtion I can- 


not de ſo obliging as tet anſwer, as 1. ſee, no reaſon. for 


your aſk ing me the queſtion... If you believe your in- 
former, ictia needeſa 3 and ii you do not, it is rather rude 
25 to found your ſuſpicion of me on the information of one 
yon ſufpec to be a liar. Sin, retorted the oficer warmly, 
Tord Fachallenged Mr. W. em ſemilar occaſion, and 1 
372 think 


[ x ) 
queftton « gentleman hes à fight ts afk. nnd 


n — . i unfwer.Vou; Sir, returned 
Junius coelly, wa m y he the conduct of Lord T. if 
ou pleaſe ; but, Tanne vou, Ithall' not male Mr. 


Wilkes the ſtandard of mine. Lam determined al 
CFC 
1 sir, but yo ye you have no right ti make me determine 
the quo made.” i Are not you Junius? *Angrily— 
41+ I wers, Sir, and'yi you ou were to diſpatch one Junius tor 
day, you "would hay To another to encounter before the 
end of the week,” turning round on his heel and walk- 
ing away. "Thethillitary gentleman was ready to burſt 
with rage at the affected fung e of our author; but 
not having the keen Elling ſtomach of a Bobadil, he 
_Aiffed his reſentment, and ſuffered the matter to drop, 
A more ' pleaſant inſtance of this multifarious charac- 
ter of Junius Was giver the public, in his haſty and 
inadvertent reply to à letter addreſſed to him in the news 
. pa pe pers by a ſuppoſed female writer; to which our au- 
4 55 in his galrf de Urur, returned ſo light and ludi- 
244 © crous an anfwer, that it was condemned; it | ſeems, in full 
concſave, by the graver part of the individual units of the 
| Juntd;; whether becauſe they judged its wit to be incom- 
i, patible with politics, or that they" thought its Jevity 
unbecoming the pen of a writer, engaged in the diſcuſ- 
© *fion of the important affairs of government. Junius 
therefore was reduced to the diſagretable taſk of diſown- 
ing his own hand-writing, and imputing the fault to 
e miſtake of che printer; who, it was pretended, was de- 
' ceived 


fr i 7 
6eived by 2 ſtriking fimilitude of the penmanſhip. But 
could this ſimilitude be accidental? Or, could a correſs 
pondent, not in the ſecret of the junto, copy the hand. 
writing of Junius fo nearly as to deceive the printer ? 
Credat Fudaus Apella.— Be this, however, as it may, both 
from the inſtructivs and entertaining peruſal of which 
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Tins ebnen of a five WT 44 to the execu- 
tive authority of government is no more 
than a compliance with laws, which they them- 
ſelves have enacted. While the national honour 
is firmly maintained- abroad, and while Juſtice is 
impartially adminiſtered at home, the obedience of 
the ſubject will be voluntary, chearful, and 1 
might ſay unlimited. A generous nation is grate; 
ful even far the preſervation of its rights, and wil- 
lingly extends the reſpect due to the office of a 
good prince into an affection for his perſon. Loy- 
alty, in the heart and underſtanding of an Engliſh- 
man, is a national attachment to the guardian of 
the lays, . Prejudices and paſſion have ſometimes 
carried it to a criminal length; and, whatever 
foreigners may imagine, we know that Engliſhmen 
have « erred as much in a miſtaken zeal for particu- 
lar perſons and families, as they ever did i in defence 
of what they thought moſt dear and intereſting to 

chemſelves. 
R | i; 


4-1 
It naturally fills us with reſentment, to ſee fuch 
a temper inſulted ' and / abuſed, In reading the 
hiſtory of a free people, whoſe rights have been in- 
vaded, we are intereſted in their cauſe, Quriawn 
feelings tell us how long they ought to have 
ſubmitted, and at What moment it would have 
been treachery to themſelves not to have reſiſted. 
How much warmer will be our reſentment, if ex- 
perienoe ſhould bring the no exerople home ta 
ourſelves!" Wer ugh ig 
The fituation of this evuntry — enough. 
to rouſe the attention of every man, who pretends 
to a concern for the public welfare. Appeatances 
juſtify ſuſpicion, and, when the ſafety of a nation 
is at ſtake, ſuſpicion is a juſt ground of enquiry, 
Let us enter into it with candour and deteney. 
Reſpe& is due to the ſtation of miniſters; and 
if a reſolution muſt at laſt be taken, there is none 
fo likely to be ſupported »with- firmneſs, as chat 
which has been adopted with moderation. 
The ruin or proſperity of a ſtate depends ſo much 
upon the adminiſtration/ of its government, that, 
to be acquainted with the merit of a miniſtry, we 
need only obſerve the condition of the people. If 
we ſee them obedient to the laws, proſperous in 
their induſtry, united at home, and reſpected a- 
| dl we 11 TOY —— their affairs 
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virtue. If, on-the edptraty,, we ec an univerſal 
ſpirit of diſtruſt an l diſlatisf ction, capid decay 
of trade; -difienfions vill paſts. Of. we tmpire, . 
and-&tord} lo: of reſpet the: eye, foreign 
powers, wer ay prenounee, withgut heſitation, 
that the government of haz country. ig weak, diſ- 
tracted, and corrupt. he ;nuftituge, i all. 
counties; are patient to a.certain point, Ill-uſage. 
may-rouſe Yhicir\indigngrions and: Aurry, them. into 
exceſſes; but the original fault is in government. 


Perhaps · there nevet was: an inſtance, of a change, 
in the eircumſtanees and temper of a whole natian. 


ſo ſuddes ad extraurdinary as that which the. miſ- 


condudt of miniſters! has, within theſe, very fe 
year productd in rent Britain. When our, gra- 

ciom Sovereign aſtonded che throne, e were a 
douriſbing and eontented people. If the perſonal 
virtues of a King-couldihaye inſured che happines 
of his ſubſets; che one v t have; alered fo 
entirely as it'/hnbatone;v The: idea of uniting; all 
Parties? of ting all charmee and: diſtrihnting 
che offer vf tate by faration, Was; Sri and 
beneoolent to aw extreme; though, it, has, ,patryet 
prodauted the many ſalutary eſſerts, which! were, in: 
tended by: To ſay nothing of the wildgm, gf 
ſoch Plan it undoubted ly atofs from-an,unbound- 


ed geodneſs of heart}>in which? folly, had po:ſharg. 
it was not a capricious partiality (0 now faces it 
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is the pernicious hand of government, which alone 


gagement to the Pas an apoſtate by deſign. 


EF 4.3 | 
was not a natural turn for low intrigue , nor vas t 
the treacherous amuſement. of double and triple 


negotiations. No, Sir, it aroſe from a continued 


anxiety in the pureſt of all poſſible hearts, for the ca 
general wellfare. Unfortunately for us, the event Pe 
has not been anſwerable to the deſign... After a it 
rapid ſucceffion of changes, we. are reduced to that tl 
ſtate, which hardly any change can mend. Yet | Ic 
there is no extremity of diſtreſs, which of irſelf n 
ought to reduce a great nation to deſpair. It i: W © 


not the diſorder but the phyſician; it is not a | 
caſual concurrence of calamitous circumſtances; it 


can make a whole people deſperate; en 
Without much political ſagacity, or any extra- 
drdinary depth of obſervation, we need only mark 
how the principal departments of the ſtate ate he- 
ſtowed, and look no farther for the true cauſe f 
every miſchief that befalls us. [RAS 
The finances of a nation, coking under its 3 
and expences, are committed to a young nobleman 
already ruined by play. Introduced to act under 
che auſpices of Lord Chatham, and left at che head 
of affairs by that nobleman's retreat, he became 
miniſter by accident; but deſerting the principles 
and profeſſions, which gave him a moment's po- 
pularity, we ſce him, from every honourable en-, 
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As for buſineſs, the world yet knows nothing of 
his talents or reſolution; | unleſs. a way ward, 
wavering - inconſiſtency be a mark of genius, and 
caprice a demonſtration of ſpirit. It may be faid 
perhaps, that it is his , graces province; as ſurely 
it is his paſſion,” rather to diſtribute than to ſave 
the public money, and that Lord North is Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, the firſt Lord of Treafury 
may be-as thoughtleſs and as extravagant as he plea- 
ſes, 'I hope however he will not rely too much on 
the fertility of Lord Norths genius for finance. His 
lordſhip. is yet to give us the firſt proof of his'a- 
bilities: It may be candid to ſuppoſe that he has 
hitherto, voluntarily, concealed his-talents; intend- 
ing perhaps to 4ftdniſh/ the world, when we leaſt 
expect it; with a knowledge of trade, a choice of 
expedients, and a depth of reſourtes, equal to the 
neceſſities, and far beyond the hopes of his country. 


| He muſt now exert the whole power of his capa- 


eity, if he would wiſh us to forget, chat, ſince he 
has been in office, no plan has been formed, no 
ſyſtem adhered to, nor any one important meaſure 
adopted for the relief of public credit If his 
plan for the ſervice of the current year be not 
irrevocably fixed on, let me warn him to think 
ſeriouſly of conſequencess | before he ventures to 
increaſe the public debt. Outraged and oppreſſed 
as we are, this nation will not bear, after a fix 

ee 


Ee 


an expenſiye war, or in circumſtances of abſolute 
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years peace, to ſce new millions borromed,. with- 
out any eventual diminution of debt, or xedue» 


tion of interest. Thie attempt might xouſe 8 


ſpirit of reſentment, (which might reach beyond 


the ſacrifice:of a miniſter; - As to the debt upon 


the civil liſt, the peqple of England. expect that it 
will not be paid without a ſtrict enquirf how it was 
incurred. If it muſt be paid by parliament, let 


me adviſe the Chancellor of the Exchquer to thinł 


of ſome better expedient than alottery. To ſupport 


neceſſity, a lottery may perhaps be allowable; hut, 
beſides that is at all times the very worſt way of 
raiſing money upon the people, I think it ill be- 
comes the Royal dignity to have the debts of a prince 
provided for, like the repairs of a country bridge 
ot a decayed hoſpital.” The management of the 
King's affairs in the Houſe of Commons cannot 
be more diſgraced than it has been. A leading 


miniſter repegtedly called down for. abſolute-igno- 


rance; ridiculous motions ridiculouſly with- 
drawn . -deliberate plans diſconcerted, and a 
week's preparation of graceful oratory loſt in 4 mo- 


ment, give us ſome, though not adequate idea of 
Lord North's parliamentary abilities and influence. 
Vet before he had the misfortune of being Chancellor 
i * the enen, he was tb: an an objcR of deri- 
fon | 


EF JF 


fon to his enemies nor of en * 
his frienda-. 5 22136611 N 
| Aer of eee Pry 
the colonies from theit duty as ſubjects, and from 
their natural affection to their common/ country. 
When Mr. Grenville was placed at the head of 
the Treaſury, he felt the impoſſibility! of Great 
Britain's ſupporting ſuch an eſtabliſhment as her 
former ſucceſſes had made indiſputable, and at the 
ſame time af giving any ſenſible relief to foreign 
trade and to the weight) of the public debt: He 
thought it equitable that thoſe. parts of the empire, 
which had benefited! moſt by the expences of the 
war, ſhould contribute ſomething to the expences 
of the peace, and he had no: doubt of the conftitu- 
tional right veſted in parliament to raiſe the cuntri- 
bution, But, unfortunately for this country, Mr. 
Grenville was at any rate to be diſtreſſecd becauſe 
be was miniſter, and Mr. Pitt and Lord Cambden 
were to be patrons of Ameiica, becauſe: they were 
in oppoſition. Their declaraton gave ſpirit and 
argument to the colonies; and while perhaps they 
meant no more than a ruin of a miniſter, they 
in effect divided one half of the empite from che 
other n 211074 HN 
Ude oss dds axis 26d n made, 
under the ſecond it is repealed, under the xhird, in 
ſpite of all experience, a new mode of taxing the 
We: | onde 
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evlonies is invented, and a queſtion revived, which 
ought to have been buried in oblivion. In theſe 
circumſtances a new office is eſtabliſhed for the buſi- 
neſs of the plantations, and the Earl of Hilſborough 
called forth, at a moſt critical ſeaſon, to govern 
America. The choice at leaſt announced. to us a 
man of ſupetior capacity and knowledge:  Whe- 
ther he be ſo or not, let his diſpatches as far as 


they have appeared, let his meaſures as far as they 
have operated, determine for him. In the former 


we have ſeen ſtrong aſſertions without proof, de- 


clamation without argument, and violent cenſures 


without dignity or moderation; but neither cor- 
rectneſs in the compoſition, nor judgment in the 


deſign. As for his meaſures, let it be remembred 
that he Was called upon to conciliate and unite; 
and that, when he entered into office, the moſt re. 


fractory of the colonies were, ſtill diſpoſed, to pro- 


ceed by the conſtitutional methods of petition and 


remonſtrance, Sincę that period they, have been 
driven into exceſſes little ſhort of rebellion. Peti- 
tions have been hindered from reaching the throne; 


and the continuance of one of the principal: afſem- 
blies put upon an arbitrary condition, which, con- 
ſidering the temper they were in, it was impoſſible 


they ſnould comply with, and which would have 
availed nothing as to the general queſtion if it had 
been complied with. So violent, and I believe J. 
8 | may 
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may call it ſo unconſtitutiohal an exertion of the 
prerogative; to ſay nothing ef the weak, injudicious 
terms in ich it was conveyed, gives us A Hümble 
opinion of his cri cũpachy, as it does of 
his'rernper uiid moderutlon. "While e at pedce 
with othet nations, our willicary' Rees may perhaps 
be ſpared to ſupport the Karl of Hlilſborough's mea- 


ſurcs i Americh Whehéver that force ſhall be 


neceſarily withdta n or diminiſhed,” the diſcmiſſion 
of foch 4 inivfſter Will Either of sle Us ker hi ick. 
prudence, nor remove the ſettfed Teſetthent 0 of a 
people, who, complaining of an a&' of the legiſſa- 
ture, are outraged by an unwarrantable ftretch of 
prerogative, and, ſupporting thel? Claims by argu argu- 
ment, are inſulted with declamation 7 N 
Drawing lots would be a Seat and 408 
method of appointing the bMcers of ſtate, coinpar- 
ed to a late difpoſition of the ſecretary's office. Lord 
Rochford was aequaintect with'the affairs and tei. 
per of the ſouthern couts: Lord Weymouth d was 
equally qualified for either department, By what 
unaccountable caprice Has it happened, that the 
latter, who pretends to no experiences —— N 
is removed to the moſt important f the *two'd 
partments, and the former by plete pater 
in an office, where his experience can be of no 
uſe to him? Lord Weymouth had diſtinguiſhed: 
himſelf in his firſt employment by a ſpirited if not 
i judicious 


and the people, and ſigned the mandate, on which, 


ſence of all feeling and reflection can make him, 
gt us ſee what fort of merit he derives from the re- 


110 ] 
juditious condud, - | He had animated che civil 
magiſtrate; beyond the tone of civil authority, and 
had directed the operations of the army to more 
than military execution. Recovered from the 
errors of his youth, from the diſtraction of play, 
and the bewitching ſmiles of Burgundy, behold 
him exerting the whole ſtrength of his clear, un- 
clouded faculties in the ſervice! of the crown. It 
was not the heat of midnight exceſſes, nor igno- 
rance of the laws, nor the furious ſpirit of the houſe 
of Bedford; No, Sir, hen this reſpectable mini- 
ter interpoſod his authority between the magiſtrate 


for ought he knew, the lives of thouſands depend, 
he did it from the deliberate motion of his heart, 
ſupported by the beſt of his judgment. wy 
- It has lately been a faſhion to pay a compliment 
— . ty oſ the commander in 
chief at the ex underſtanding. They 
vlo love him make uo g ueſtion of his courage, while 


his friends dwell 8 on the facility of his diſpo- 
ſition. Admitting him to be as brave as a total ab- 


mainder of his character. If it be generoſity to ac- 
cumulate in bis owa perſon and family a number 
of lucrative employments; to provide, at the pub · 
he expence, for every creature that bears the name 
L of 


{ 2 H 
of Mannere ; and, neglecting a op pronto 
— the reſt of W promotions 
. generouattiqn alive. 
Nature has been ſparing of her gifts to this noble 
lord a but where birth and fortune are united, we 
expect the noble pride and independence af a man 
of ſpirit; nat the ſervile, humiliating complaiſance 
of a curtior· As ta the goodneſs of his heart, if 
a proof of it he taken from the facility of never re- 
fuling, bat concluſion ſhall we draw from the in- 
decency of neyer performing ? And if the diſci· 
pline of the army be in any degree preſerved, hat 
thanks are due to a man, whoſc cares, notoriouſly 
conſined to filling up vacancies, have degraded the 
office of commander in chief into a e 
miſſians. 1) } 264 34 4 

Wich gelpedt.to = Ol ſhall andy firs that 
this country s fo highly indebted to Sir Edward 
Hawke, that no expence 2 
him an honourable and affluent retreat. 

. The pure and impartial adminiſtration of lader 
is perhaps the firmeſt bond io ſecure a chearful ſub· 
miſſjon of the people, and to engage their affections 
to government. It is not ſufficient that queſtions 
of private. right or wrong are juſtiy decided. nor 
that judges are ſuperior to the vileneſs of pecuniary 
corruption. . Jefferies himſelf, when the court had 

no 


4 12 J 
no intereſt; was an vpright judge. A court of juſtice 
may be ſubject to another ſort of bias, more import- 
att and pernicious; as it reaches beyond the inte- 
reſt of individuals, and affects the whole communĩ- 
ty. A judge, under the influence of government, 
may be honeſt enough i in the detifion of private 


cauſes, yet a traitor to the public. When a vic- 


tim is marked out by the miniſtry, this judge will 
offer himfelf to perform the ſacrifice. He will not 


ſeruple to proſtitute his dignity, and betray the 


ſanctity of his office, whenever an arbitrary point is 
to be carried for government, or the en Nit 
a'court to be gratified. 

Theſe principles and proceedings, odious ak 
contemptible as they are, in effect are no lefs inju- 
dictous, "A wiſe and generous people are rouſed by 
every appearance of oppreſſive, unconſtitutional 
meaſures, whether thoſe meaſures are ſupported 


openly by the power of government, or maſłked un- 


der the forms of a court of juſtioe. Prudence and 
ſelf-preſervation will oblige the moſt moderate diſ- 
poſitions to make common cauſe, even with a man 
whole conduct they cenſure, if they ſee him perſe- 
cuted in a way which the real ſpirit of the laws 
will not juſtify, The facts, on which theſe remarks 
are founded, are too notorious to require an 17 


plication. ? 1 
This 


R 


77 4, 
This, Sir, is the detail. In one view, behold, a 
nation overwhelmed with debt; her tevenues waſt- 
ed; her trade declining; the affections of her co- 
lonies alienated j the duty of che magiſtrate tranſ- 
ferred to the ſoldieryʒ a gallant army, which' never 
fought unwillingly but againſt 'their fellow ſubjects, 
mouldering away for want of the direction of a man 
of common abilities and ſpirit and, im the laſt in- 
ſtance, the adminiſtration of juſtice become odidus 
and fuſpected to the whole body of the + peoples” 
This deplorable ſcene admits but of one adtiition 
—thar we are governed by-coundils, from which 
a reaſonable man n but poly 
no relief but death; bat ag 8 Por! 
If, by the immediate interpoſition of Providence; 
it were poſſible-for-us to eſcape a criſis ſo full of 
terror and deſpair, poſterity will not believe the hif 
tory of the preſent rimes. They will either von- 
clude that our diſtreſſes were imaginary, or that 
we had the good fortune to be governed by men 
of acknowledged integrity and wiſdom: they will 
not believe it poſſible that their anceſtors chu 
have ſurvived, or recovered from "ſb deſperũte 
condition, while a Duke of Grifton us prime i. 
niſter, a Lord North chancellor of the exchequer, 4 
Wey mouth and a Hilſborough ſecretaries er kate 
Granby commander in chief, and 4 M— =O 
criminal judge of the kingdom. 2 
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T kingdom ſwarms with ſuch numbers of 
felonious robbers, of private character and 
virtue, that no honeſt or good man is ſafe m eſpe · 
cially as theſe cowardly. baſe aſſaſſins ſtab in the 
dark, without having the courage to ſign their real 
names to their malevolent and wicked productions. 
A writer, who ſigns himſelf Junius, in the Public 
Advertiſer of the 2 1ſt inſtant, opens the deplorable. 
ſituation. of his country in a very affecting manner; 
with a pompous parade of his candour and decency,. 


he tells us, that we ſee diſſenſions in all parts of the 


empire, an univerſal ſpirit of , diſtruſt and diſatiſ: 
faction, and a total loſs. of reſpect towards us in 
the eyes of foreign powers. But this writer, with, 
all his boaſted candour, has not told us the real 
cauſe of the evils he ſo pathetically enumerates. 
I ſhall take the liberty to explain the cauſe for him. 
Junius, and ſuch writers as himſelf, occaſion all 
the miſchief complained of, by falſely and mali- 
ciouſly, traducing the beſt characters in the king- 
dom. For when our deluded people at home, and 
foreigners abroad, read the poiſonous and inflam-, 
matory libels that are daily publiſhed with impu- 
nity, to villify thoſe who are any way diſtinguiſhed 

4 by 
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by their good qualities and eminent virtues: when 
they find 50 notiee taken of, or reply given to 
theſe ſlanderous tongues and pens, their concluſion 
been fairly deſeribed ; and they act accordingly. 
to ſtand forth, and endeavour to undeceive the 
public, when- the vileſt arts are made uſe of to 
attempting his juſtifcation, as to be the author of 
de caluaay againſt him. For my bon pam 1 
think it 4 ſort of miſprifion' of treaſon” againſt 
ſbeiety. ' No man "therefore who knows Lord 
Granby, "tan poffibly bear fo good and great 4 
character moſt vilely abuſed, without a warm and 
jaſt "indigpitkion- againſt "this Junius, this high- 
prieſt of envy, malice; and all uncharitableneſa, 
who has endeavoured to ſacrifiee our bebbved com- 
mander in chief at 'the altars of his horrid deities. 
Nor is the injury done to his ' lordſhip alone, 
but to the Whole nation, "which" may tod don 
feel the contempt, and conſequently the attacks 
of our late enemies if they can be induced to 
believe that the perſon, on whom the ſafety of 
theſe kingdoms {o' much depends, is unequal to 
WE Wheat and deſtitute of thoſe qualities 

| which 
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which form 4 Sed Gesel ie Ons Jeden 
thought that his Jordfhin's! feryiess im ae cu. o 
his country, from the! hartle f Gullodenito his 


moſt glorious cancluſiom of the late iwaryianighn, 


have entitled him to common rreſpe@ and derenay. 


at leaſt but chis pngandid! indecent writer, ha 
gone ſo far as to turn one of the maſt aniable men 
of the age into a ſtupid,” ubfeelings and / ſanſeleſo 
being; poſſeſſed indeed;of a. perſonal ouτage, hut 
void of thoſe eſſchtial qualities vchich diſtioguiſh che 
commander from che common ſoldiers © 120) 16+/,- 
Avery long, uninterrupted, impartial, wi 
addꝭ a moſt diſintereſtecd ſtiondſnip w].˖ Lord 
Granhy gives me the: right to affirm; tht all ua 
nius's aſſertions are falſe! and ſcandlalous. Lord 
Granby's courage, though of the brigiiteſt and 


moſt ardent kind, is among the lowaſt of his n 


merous good qualities 3 he was formed: to excel n 
war by nature's liberality to his mind as wel bag 
perſon; Educated and inſtructed by his molt noble 
father, and a moſt ſpirited as well as excellent 


ſcholar, the preſent biſnop of Bangor, be was 
trained to the niceſt ſenſe of honour, and 800 the- 


trueſt and nohleſt ſort · of pride, chat of never doing; 
or ſuffering a mean action. A ſincere love and at 


tachment to his king and ＋cõUnctry, and to their 
glory, firſt impelled him to the fiald; where he 
nexer gained ought but hgnour. Ille impaired, 

through 
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through: his bounty, his own fortune; for his 
| bounty, which this writer would in yain depreciate, 
is founded upon the nobleſt of the human affecti- 
_ ons, it flows from a heatt mehing to goodneſs from 
the moſt refined humanity, Can 2 man, who is 
deſcribed as viifeeling, and void of reflection, be 
conſtantly employed in ſeeking proper objects On 
whom-to exerciſe thoſe! glorious/ virtues of com- 
paſſion and generoſity ; The diſtreſſed officer, the 
ſoldier,” the ' widow; the brphan, and long lift 
beides, know that vanity hay n ſhare in his ire - 
quent donationsy' he gives; becauſe he feels their 
diſtreſſts. Nor has he ever been rapacious ' with 
one hand to be bountiful with the other; yet this 
uncandid qunius would inſinuate, that the digiity 
of the commander in chief is depraved into the 
baſe office of '« commiſſiam broker; that is, Lord 
Pn bargdiny for che ſule of commiſſiona j for 
it muſt have this mehning, if it has any at all. But 
where is the man living who dan juſtiy charge his 
lordſhip with ſuck mean practices? Why does not 
Junius produce him? Junius Knows that he has 
no other means of wounding dis hero, than 
from ſome miſſile weapon, ſhot' from an — 
corner: nen all CORE” 
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to raiſe ſaſpicion in wk minds of the people. But 
I hope that my countrytnen will be no longer im- 
| poſed upon by artful and *defigning: men; or by 
vuretches, who, bankrupts in buſineſs, in fame, 
# and in fortune, mean nothing more than to involye 
| this country in the' ſame common ruin with them: 
ſelves. Hence' it is, that they are conſtantly aim- 
ing their dark and too often fatal weapbns againſt | 
thoſe who ftand forth as the bulwark of our 
national ſafety. Lord Granby was too conſpicuous 
a mark not to be their object. He is next at- 
tacked for being unfaithful to his promiſes and 
engagements: Where are Junius's proofs? Al. 
though J could give ſome inſtances, where a breach 
of promiſe would be a virtue, eſpecially in the 
caſe of thoſe who would pervert the open, unſuſ- 
pecting moments of convivial mirth, into fly, in- 
ſtems, and would endeavour to ſurpriſe a' good 
ne eee ar W rü Mae 
him diſſatisfied, into unguarded promiſes,” Lord 
| Granby's- attention to his own family and rela- 
J tions is called ſelfiſh,” Had the not attended to 
them, when fair and juſt opportunities preſented 
themſelves;' Ffhonld have thought him unfecling, | 
and void of reflection indeed. How are any man's 
friends or relations to be pf ed for, but from 
the influence and protection of the patron ? It is 
b. 2 unfair 
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Utfair to ſuppoſe*thar: Lord Gratiby's friends have 
not as muck merit 4s the friends 6f ahy other great 
main? If ke is genetbus at the public expence, as 
Junius invidiouſly Calls it, the public is at no mote 
expence for his fordſkip's friends, than it would 
be if any otlier ſet of men poſſeſſed « hoſe offices: 
The change is riditrifous! en 

+ The taft charge againſt Lord Graiby i is of a moſt 
ſerious and alarming nature indeed. Junius aſſerts, 
that the army is mouldering away for want of the 
direction of 4 man of common abilities and ſpirit, 
The preſent condition of the army gives the direck- 
eſt lie to his aſſertions. It was never upon a more 
feſpectable footing with regard to diſcipline, and all 
the eſſentials thut can form good ſoldiers. Lord 
_ Ligonier delivered a firm and noble palladium' of 
our ſafties into Lord Granby's hands, who has kept 
it in the ſame good order in which he received it. 
The ſtricteſt care has been taken to fill up the va- 
cant commiſſionswith ſuch gentlemen as have the 
glory of their anceſtors to ſupport, as well as their 
own, and are doubly bound to the'caufe of their 
king and country, from motives of private proper- 
ty, as well as public ſpirit. The achutgng pry 
who has the timmediate care of the troops, after 
Lord Granby i is an officer who would do great o- 
nour to any ſervice- 1 in Europe, for his correct ar- 
agent, good ſenſe and diſcernment ũpo- all 
1 occaſions, 


: [ 20 51 
occaſions, and for a punctuality and preciſion whicl 
give the moſt entire facisfation to all who are obli- 

inſpect the army twice a year; have been ſelectod 

wich the grrateſt care, 
portant truſt repoſed in them in the tuoſt lawdable 
manner Their reports of the condition of the ur- 
my are much more to be credited than choſe of Ju- 
nius; hon I do advifrꝗ to atone for his ſhameful: 
aſperſions, by aſking pardon of Lord Granby and 
the whole kingdom, whom he. has offended by his 
abominable ſcandlals. . In ſhurt, to turm Juniug's: 
own battery; againſt him, I muſt aſſert, in his 
wards, t that he has given cftrong| aſſertions with⸗ 


out proof doclamation without argument, and vioæ 


| lent cenſures without dignity. or moderatian—— 
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che goodneſs of your heart. Lon feel, as:you: 
ought to 
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have anſwered: che im- 


do, for the reputation of your friend} and 
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Bog en in che rarmeſt kinguage of the; 
paſſots, In any other cauſe, I douht riot or, 
would have cautioully weighed the conſequences of 
committing your name toi the heengous!: diſcourſes; 
and malignant opinions of the world:-:! But here, 1 
prefrime; you thought u Would be 4 breach of 
ſtiendſtip to loſe» ona mom in boiſulting your 
underſtanding as if awappral:to' the Þublioiwere 
no more than a military conpide main where abrave 
man had no rules to follow} but the dictates uf i 
courage Touched with your generoſity, I frech 
forgive the eteſſes into which-irhas ed you ; andy 
fer from reſenting thoſe tert of reproach; fiche 
conſidering that du are an dd ode fer derum 
you Ru heaped uport tne rather tod? liberaltyz"'Þ 
place them to the account of an honeſt unreflecting 
indignation, In which your cooler judgment and 
natural polreneſs had no concern. I approve of 
the ſpirit, with which you have given your name to 
the public; ang if / were pf of any thing 
but ſpirit, I ſhquld have thought ny ſelf bound to 
follow your example. I ſhould have hoped that 
even , ham might carry ſome authorith With it, 
if I had not feen how veryelttle Weg HNO 
ration a printeii paperirtvetvds ci H the f. 
ſpectallle ſignature of Sir Wiltiany Drapes. 0! 78 
#Fou begin with a general aſſertion, that writers, 
ſuch as I am, are the real Cauſe of all the public e- 
vils 


* 
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vils we complain of. And do yo really think, Sir 
William, that the licentious pep, of a palitical Wri- 
ter is able to produce ſuch important effects? A 
little calm reflection might have ſhewn you, that 
national calamities do not ariſe from the deſcription, | 
but from the real character 525 d conduct of mini- 
ſters. To have ſupported. your aſſertion, vou 
ſpould haye proved that the preſent miniſtry- are 

unqueſtionably i the el a and d righteſt characters of the 
kingdom. and chat, if the affections of the colonies 
have been alienated, if Corſica h has been ſhamefully 
abandoned, if commerce langyiſhes, if public. credit 


is ; threatened with a new. debt, and your own. Ma- 


nilla ranſom moſt dilhonourably given up, it has all 
been 01 owing to the malice of political writers, Wh 
will not ſuffer the belt and brighteſt of characters 
(meaning Aill the preſent miniſtry) to take a ſingle 
right ſtep f for the honour or intereſt of the nation. 
But it ſeems you were 2 a little tender of coming to 
particulars. | Your conſcience infinuated to ou, 
that i it would be! nrudent ta leave the charatters of; 
Grafton, North, Hillſborough, Weymouth, and 
Mansfield, to ſhift for themſelyes; and truly, Sir 
William, the part you have undertaken is at . 
as much as you are equal to. — : 
Without diſputing Lord Granby” 8 courage, 1 we. 
are yet to learn in what F of military know, 


ledge nature has been % yery li lil tbexal to his mind. 
f 
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If you have ſerved with him, you ought to have 
pointed out ſome inſtances of able diſpoſition and 
well concerted enterprize, which might fairly be 
attributed.to his capacity as a General. It is you, 
Sir William, who make your friend appear auk- 
ward and ridiculous, by giving him a laced ſuit of 
| tawdry, qualifications which nature never Wenige 
him tour. | 

Jo You, fay, he has a 8 bat Ia. in 
| the. field... Is the ordnance nothing? Are the Blues 
oching,? Io the command, of the army, with all 
the patronage annexed to it, nothing ? Where he 
got theſe nothings 1 I know not: but you at leak 

ought. to have told us where he deſerved: them. 
As to bis bounty, compaſſion, &c. it would 
have been but litle to the purpaſe, though you 
had proyed all. that you have aſſerted. I meddle 
with nothing but his charsctet as commander if 
chief; and though 1 acquit him of the baſeneſa of 
ſelling commiſſions, I till aſſert char his military 
Cares have never extended beyond the diſpoſal of 
vacancies ] and I am juſtified by the complaints of 
the, whole army, when I ſay that, in this diſtrihu- 
tion, he conſults nothing but parliamentary intereſts, 
or the gratification of his immediate dependants, 
As to his ſervile ſubmiſſion to the reigning miniſtry, 
let me alk, whether be did not. deſert! che cauſe of 
* whole army. when bf * Sir Jeffery Am 
herſt 
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barf;;16; be ſacxiſiced. and what ſhare he: had in re 
Calling that, afficer d the, ſervice ? Didche nc ber 
793,096 jail, indereſtt of the arm n pertaining = 
i $FEF;49. have 2, Fegiment i and does ein 
<2 4134, noment give uꝑ all charaſtet. and: dignity cas 
a gentleman, in receding, Hm: hie ona repeated 
geclarations in favour of Mr, Wilkes: did Tinogt_t 
n the.tyo next olds L thin wer are aged, 
You candidly admig, thatche often makvi ſuch pras 
miſes as it ãs a vistug id him do violate; dndrehatnd - 
man is more aſũduous c pratide for his: relations 
Ut; the, public EXPENCE, Lö not urg tha daſt a 
n abſalute vice in his diſpoſition, but v ptaveithing 
a carciſs diſinteręted. i rit is no part af his character 
and as to the other, 1:defro-it may beifemembered 
dhat: L pever Seeed Wilhe e 
lam Draper, who, pos coke Þgins:40,-n0praſent 
Four friend in the character of a drunken landlord, 
who deals put his promiles. as liberally as his 1iquer, 
and. will ſuffer. no may, to leave, his table tither ſor- 
. rowvful of ſober. None hint an intimate; friend who 
mult. — — in theſe unhappy, 
fliſgraceful, moments, could: have deſeribed him ſo 
Welk; NW ,7193160UP of 38 Mott s ei 143 
3/12 The lad Shade, gf le He led of dh N i 
indeed the moſt material of all. Ian ſorty to tel 
Jou, Fir William, that, * this article, your firſt 
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fact is falſe; and as there b Hocking ore Painful to 
me than to gie a ditett eointadiction to a gentle- 
tun of youruppeatimce;'I could wiſh that, in your 
forure\pablications, you would pay 4 greater atren- 
tion tone truth bf your prethiſes,' before you ſuffer 
pour genius to hdrry'Yjou'ts A concluſion, Lord 
Ligonier did u HeHven the army (which you, in 
eiue 1anguage; ate pleaſe® to call x Palladium) 
into; Lord Granbys hands, It uus taken from 
him; much againft his- inchnatlen, ſbme two or 
thece year before Lord Granby was commander 
in thivfi'1 Ag'ty the fate of the army, I-ſhould be 
glad -rokpow;' where you Have received Your intel - 
Agence, Wavit'in che robms ar Bath, or nt your 
rotpent at Clifton ꝰ The reports of revie wing Gene- 
rals;compretiend only A few regiments in England,, 
Mich; Las hey, arb immediatefy undet the royal 
infpeQtion/ are perkupYH Din fe tolerable * order, 
Bot do y D any thing br che troops in cht 
Weſt Indies, the Medfterranean; and North-Atnt 
rich, to ſay dothing of 4 WMGle art abſttutel 
ruinec ia Trelundiꝰ Inquire à iffe into face: Sr 
Wilkamy before" you pübilſh "your! next finegyrit 
upon / Lord Grinbyj and belief rHE D WII nd 
there is a fault at head quarters, which even te 
acknomledged care uhd kbifftie d ef thè Adjutant 
Generab canner Cortesẽt [57515 ſtorm dc £55DAL 
tt av0y bins td: ni ih Asi PAR 
BEL 


5. & NT 
en me ne no, Sir ee e 


_—_— 


h e by way of chanks for the honour 
rr 
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of yoyr « c0 Apoge ence. : You are : by ende 0 yas 
T px x N 
delerying o gl of 8 50 3 andit May | 
þ ! My 1 wt by 


eyen ta Lord, Gran by to Haye 1 it enn "whes 
ther: or no, the many who. has praiſed: him ſo laviſhly, 
iſe... When you returned 
to Europe, you zcalgully, undertook the cauſe of 
that gallant” army, by \ whoſe bravery ät Manila 
your own fortune had been eſtabliſhed. Lou com- 
plained, you threatened, you even appealed! to the 
public in print, By what actident did” it happel 
in theenidſt of all this buftle, and all theſe: clay 
| ours for juſtice” to your injured: troops; the! name 
of the Manila ranſom Was ſuddenly burjed in 4 
profound, and, fince that tine, an unintefru; ted 
ſilence? Did the miniſtry wegen ally motives x9 
vou, firong enough to tempt 4 man of honour to 
deſert and betray the cauſe of his fellow Gidiers ? 
Was it that bluſhing , "ribband,/ which is now the 
perpetual ornament of your perſon? or was it that 
regiment, Which you afterwards. (a thing unprece 
dented awong ſoldiers), ſold to Colonel Giſborne? 
or Was it that government, the full Pay of which 
you are contented to hold, with the half-pay of ah 
Iriſh" Colonel ? And do you now, after a retreat not 
very like that of Scipio, preſume to-intrude yours 


ſelf, unthought of, uncalled for, upon the patience 
of 
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of che public? Are your 84 of che commander 
in chicf directed to another regiment, Which 
you may again diſpoſe of on the fame honourable 
terms? We know your prudence, Sir William, 
and [ ſhould be fe to ſtop your preferment. 8 
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F the voice * A well meaning individual could 
be heard amid the clamour, fury, and madneſs 
of. the times, would. it appear too raſh and pre- 
ſumptuous to propaſe to the public, that an a&t of 
indemnity and oblivion may be made for all paſt 
_ tranſactions and offences, as well with reſpect to 
Mr., Wilkes as to our colonies ? Such ſalutary « EX» 
pedients have been embraced | by the wiſeft nations z 
fuch expedients have been made uſe of by our own, 
when the public c confuſions had arrived to ſome ve 
dangerous and alarming erifis ; and I believe it 
needs not the gift of prophecy to foretel, that 
dome ſuch criſis is now approaching. Perhaps it 
will be more wiſe and praiſe worthy to make fuch 
an at immediately, in order to prevent the Pol. 
bility, not to ſay the probabilgity of an infurredton 
at 


5 
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at home, hd in our dependencies abroad, than: it 

will be to be obliged & to have recourſe to one after | 

the miſchief bas been doh," and *he kingdom has 


groaned under all the miſeries that 4 ambi- 
ion, hypocrify, and m —.— neſs, could could vid, 
obliy 


it An act of grace, indemniry, and; 0 


la, * YO =p 


was paſſed upon the reſtoration of king Charles II 

1 K will venture to faz that bad ſuch an act = 
1 ſealonably paſted in the reign 0 of his unhappy father, 
the cvil war had beer o prevented, a and no 'reſtoratian 


Ji i IL 


bad” been neceſſary. 8 it too late to recall the 


0944 £3937, 
meſſengers. and edicts 0 wrath.? £ Cannot the : money, 
hat is now waſted 1 in, ; englels and, pie erty ſecw- 


Lions, and'i in ſtopping t the mouth * man, 29 


its *. 


4 we 


| in opening that of 525 be better u ig 15 
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Sa act 


Win Ss } 5 
lay the firſt fone, an boch — one 115 — 5 


ho 
iT} A} part pe the 
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builders will not refuſe. May this : ent, to 


ble 1 lord * Clarendon's $ "expreition, b | 0 F 5 
; Parliament" May e our "ol 5 b 


9 and then cloſed}, The Engliſh Par Ye bee been 
famous: fir good nature as ; for valour „ let it 55 


18 aL 1a 8 f 1 15 FIND 
be Lad that” Tuch qualities Are degenerated into 


favage Kone Tf any If my friehds in either 
houſe'of "Tegillature ſhall cbndefcend 0 HENS ' to, 
and improve theſe” "hints, I Mall 1 FE Tha 


„. ot Sir 


bor ved in 9 vain. in et: 41 21 
gi | WILLIAM DRAPER. 
Cifton, Feb. 6, 17699. 
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F 
To JUNIUS. 


#5 SI WG £095: 4 Feb. 17, 1769. 
Received Junius's favourꝰ laſt night; he is de · 
termined to keep his advantage by the help af 
[his maſk; it is an excellent protection, it has ſaved 
. many a man from an untimely end. But whenever 
he will be honeſt enough to lay it aſide, avow him- 
ſelf, and produce the face which has ſo long lurked 
behind it, the world will be able to judge of his 
motives for writing ſuch infamous invectives. Hig 
real name will diſcover his freedom and indepen- 
dency, or his ſervility to a faction. Diſappointed 
ambition, reſentment for defeated hopes, and de- 
fire of revenge, aſſume but too often the appear- 
ance of public ſpirit; but be his deſigns wicked or 
charitable, Junius ſhould learn, that it is poſſible 
to condemn meaſures, without a barbarous and 
criminal outrage againſt men. Junius delights to 
mangle carcaſes with a hatchet; his language and 
inſtrument have a great connexion with Clare- 
market, and, to do him juſtice, he handles his 
weapon, moſt admirably. One would imagine he 
had been taught to throw it by the ſavages. of 
W It is 2 high time for me to ſtep 


in 


® Vide page 20, 
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in once more to ſhield my friend from this merci- 
leſs weapon, althoughI may be "wounded: in the 
attempt. Bus I» muſt ' firſt aſſæ Junius, by what 
forced analogy and conſtruction the moments of 
convivial mitth are made to fignify indecency, a 

violation of engagements, a drunken landtordy' afid 
a deſire that every one in company 'ſhoutd Be 
drunk: like wiſe? He muſt-have culled all the 
flowers of St. Giles's and Billingſgate to have pro- 
duced ſuch a piece of oratory. Here the harcher 
deſcends with ten fold vengeance'y but, alas I it 
hurts no one but its maſter! For Junius muſt not 
think to put words into my mouth, that ſeem too 
mul even for dis on. 26. 91018359 bod Lon 
2 My friend's political engagements 1 know not, 

i cannot pretend to explain them, or aſſert their 

conſiſtency. I know: not whether Junius he confi 
derable enough to belong to any party; if he ſhould 

be ſo, can he affirm that he has always adhered to 
one ſet of men and meaſures? Is he ſure that he 
has never ſided with thoſe whom he was firſt hired 
to abuſe? Has he neuer abuſed thoſe he was hired 
to praiſe ? To ſay the truth, moſt mens politics ſit 
much too looſely about them. But as my friend's 
military character was the chief objet that en- 
gaged me in this TN to that Þ fhall-re- 
turn- 7 = ; $03 25:3 21 ! 2006531 
* „ 26h 00's | «+ Jdnina 


„ 
Junius afks/what inſtances my friend us give 
of his military fill and capacity "as a/General'? = 
Wben and where he gained\his honor? Wen · he 
deſerved his emolumentꝰ The united voice of 
the army whicir ſerved under him, the | glotious 
peats the complaints of the army againſt parliamen · 
tary. influrnoe. Ido, the army too well, not td 
wiſh that ſuch influence were leſs. Let Junius 
point out the time hen it his not prevailed; 
was of the leaf force in the time of chat great mum 
the late Duke of Cumberland, who, as a. priner of 
the blood, was able as well as willing to ſtem a 
otrent which would have overberne any iprivare 
ſubject. In time of war this influence is mall! 
In peace, when diſcontent and faction” have” the 


ſureſt means to operate, eſpecially in this country; 
and when, from @:ſearciry vf publie ſpirit, the 
wheels of governtnent ate rarely moved; bur by 
the power and ſoreo of -obhemtions," its weight i8 
always too great.) Letz if this inffuenee at preſem 
has done no greater harm than the plaeing Earl 
Perey at the heat of a regiment, I do not thin 
that either the rights or beſt inteteſts of the army 
are ſacrificed and betrayed, or the nation undene: 
Let me aſk Junius, if he knows any one noblemun 
in _ n who has had a regiment by ſeniority? 

I feel 


(a1, 
I feel myſelf happy in fecing young noblemen of 
| illuſtrious name and great property come among 
us. They are an additional ſecurity to the king 
dom from foreign or domeſtic ſlavery. Junius 
needs not be told, that ſhould the time ever come» 


who have nothing more to loſe than their arms and 
their pay, its danger will be great indeed, A hap- 
py mixture of men of quality with ſoldiers of for- 
tune is always to be wiſhed for. But the main 
point is ſtill to be contended for, I mean the dif 
cipline and condition of the army, and I muſt till 
it was never upon a more reſpectable footing, as to 
all the eſſentials that can form good ſoldiers, than 
it is at preſent. Junius is forced to allow, that our 
army at home may be in ſome tolerable order ; yet 
how kindly does he invite our late enemies to the 
invaſion of Ireland, by aſſuring them that the army 
in that kingdom is totally ruined! The colonels 
of that army are much obliged to him. I have too 
great an opinion of the military talents of the lord 
lieutenant, and of all their diligence and capacity, 
to believe it. If from ſame ſtrange, unaccounts- 
ble fatality, the people of that kingdom cannot be 
induced to conſult their own ſecurity, by ſuch an 
 effectual augmentation, as may enable the troops 
there to act with power and energy, is the com- 


when this nation is to be defended only by thoſe 
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og cap oply_be repaired, by a, Jops, 
peace, e ſenſible hill of matutalizatiqgn. 12 
19 18 0 A 5 
e 1285 ma to nde 
my own OR is pleaſ d rol me that he. 
addrofies' hi to Xa perſonalh, I ſhall * 
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own Cheeks, Junius tells. me none ˖ at aL mY qeturng.... 
I zealapſy'vn BA the cauſe © the gallant army, 
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by whoſe bravery at Manilla my own fortunes were 
eſtabliſhed ; that I complained, that I even ap- 
pealed to the public. I did fo ; I glory in having 
done ſo, as I had an undoubted right to vindicate 
my own character, attacked by a Spaniſh memorial, 
and to aſſert the rights of my brave companions 
I glory likewiſe that I have never taken up my pen, 
but to vindicate the injured. Junius aſks by what 

accident did it happen, that in the midſt of all this 
buſtle, and all the clamours for juſtice to the in- 
jured troops, the Manilla ranſom was ſuddenly 
buried in a profound, and, ſince that time, an un- 
interrupted ſilence? I will explain the cauſe to the 
public. The ſeveral miniſters who have been em- 
ployed ſince that time have been very deſirous to 


do. juſtice from two moſt laudable motives, a ſtrong | 
inclination to aſſiſt injured bravery; and to ac- A 
quire a well deſerved popularity to themſelves, T 
Their efforts have been in vain. Some were inge- y 
nuous enough to own, that they could not think a 
of involving this diſtreſſed nation into another war I 
for our private concerns. In ſhort, our rights, for B 
the preſent, are ſacrificed to national convenience ra 
and I muſt confeſs, that although I may loſe five- te 
and-twenty thouſand pounds by their acquieſcence C 
to this breach of faith in the Spaniards, I think to 
they are in the right to temporize, conſidering the th 

UL 


critical ſituation of this country, convulſed in every 
| part 
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part, by poiſon infuſed by anonymous, wicked, and 
incendiary writers. Lord Shelburne will do me 
the juſtice to own, that, in September laſt, I wair- 
ed upon him with a joint memorial from the ad- 
miral Sir S. Corniſh and myſelf, in behalf af our 
injured companions. His lord hip was as frank 
upon the occaſion as other ſecretaries had been be- 
fore him. He did not deceive us by giving any 


immediate hopes of relief. 


Junius would baſely inſinuate, chat my Gilence 
may have been purchaſed by my government, by 
my Z#luſhing ribband, by my regiment, by the ſale 
r e e e e Iriſh co- 
lonel. 

His. Majeſty was oleaſed to give me my govern». 
ment, for my ſervice at Madras. I had my firſt 
regiment in 1757. Upon my return from Ma- 
pills; his Majeſty, by Lord Egremont, informed 
me, that I ſhould have the firſt vacant red ribband, 
as-a reward for my ſervices in an enterprize, which. 
I had planned as well as executed. The Duke of 
Bedford and Mr, Grenville confirmed. thoſe. aſſu- 
rances many months before the Spainards had pro- 
teſted the ranſom bills. To accommodate Lord 
Clive, then going upon a moſt important ſervice 
to Bengal, I waved my claim to the vacancy which 
then. happened. As there was no other vacancy 
until the Duke of Grafton and Lord Rockingham 


D 2 were 
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were joint miniſters, I was then honouted witli 
the order, and it is ſurely no ſmall honour to me, 
that in ſuch aſucceſſion of miniſters, they were all 
pleaſed to think that I had deſerved it; in my fa” 
vour they were all united. Upon the reduction 
of the 79th regiment, which had ſerved ſo glo- 
riouſly in the Eaſt- Indies, his Majeſty, unſolicited 
by me, gave me the r6th of foot as an equivalent? 
My motives for retiring afterwards are foreigh to 
the purpoſe; let it ſuffice, that his Majeſty was 
pleaſed to approve of them; they are ſuch as no 
man can think indecent,” who knows the ſhocks 
that repeated viciſſitudes of heat and cold, of dan- 
gerous and ſickly climates, will give to the beſt 
conſtitutions 1 in a pretty long courſe of ſervice. | I 
reſigned my regiment to colonel Giſborne,” a very 
good officer, for his half pay, 200 J. Iriſh an- 
nuity; ſo that, according to Junius, I have been 
bribed to ſay nothing mote of the Manilla ranſom, 
and ſacrifice thoſe brave men by the ſtrange ava- 
rice of accepting three hundred and eighty pounds 
per ann. and giving up eight hundred! If this be 
bribery, it is not the bribery of theſe times. As 
to my flattery, thoſe who know me will judge of it. 
By the aſperity of Junius's ſtile, I cannot indeed 
call him a flatterer, unleſs he be as a cynick or a 
maſtiff; if he wags his tail, he will Rill' growl, 
and long to bite. The public will now judge of 
2 8 the 
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the credit that ought to be given to Juniuy's writ- 
ings, from the fallities that he has inſinuated with 


reſpect to myſelf. 


| WILLIAM DRAPER. 
Cl Hen, Feb. 10, 1769. 
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170 Sir WILLIAM RAE x; 
1 of the Bath. 

n el,, oat Frb. 21. 1769. 
1 Should juſtly be ſuſpected of acting upon mo- 
tives of more than common enmity to Lord 
Granby, if I continued to give you freſh materials 
or occaſion for writing in his defence. Individuals 
who hate, and the public who deſpiſe, have read 
your letters, Sir William, with infinitely more ſatis- 
faction than mine, Unfortunately for him, his 
reputation, like that unhappy country to which 
you refer me for his laſt military achievements, 
bas ſuffered more by his friends than his enemies. 
In mercy to him, let us drop the ſubject. For my 
own part, I willingly leave jt to the public to de- 
termine whether your vindication of your friend. 
has been as able and judicious, as it was certainly 
well intended; and you, 1 think, may be ſatis- 
hed with the warm acknowledgments he already 
owes you, for making him the principal figure in 
a piece, in which, but for your amicable aſſiſtance, 
ä he 
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he might have paſſed without 8 notice of 
diſtinction. Ac. 
In juſtice to your friends, let your future labours 
be confined to the care of your own reputation. 
Your declaration, that you are happy in ſeeing 
young noblemen come among us, is liable to two 
objections. With refpe&t to Lord Percy, it 
means nothing, for he was already in the army. 
He was aid de camp to the King, and had the 
rank of colonel. A regiment therefore could not 
make him a more military tan, though it made 
him richer, and probably at the expence of ſome 
brave, deſerving, friendleſs officer. = The other 
concerns yourſelf. After ſelling the companions of 
your victory in one inſtance, and after felling your 
profeſſion in the other, by what authority do you 
preſume to call yourſelf a ſoldier ? The plain evi- 
dence of facts is ſuperior to all declarations. Be- 
fore you were appointed to the 16th regiment, 
your complaints were a diſtreſs to government, — 
from that moment you were ſilent. The conclu- 
ſion is inevitable. You inſinuate to us that your 
all ſtate of health obliged you to quit the ſervice, 
The retirement [neceſſary to repair a broken con- 
ſtitution would have been as good a reaſon for not 
accepting, as for reſigning the command of a re- 
giment. There is certainly an error of the preſs, 
ef an affected obſcurity in that paragraph, where 
| 100 
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you ſpeak of your bargain with colonel Giſborne, 
Inſtead of attempting to anſwer what I really do 
not underſtand, permit me to explain to the puh- 
lic what I really know, In exchange for your 
regiment, you accepted of a colonel's half pay (at 
leaſt 2 20l. a year) and an annuity of 2001, for 
your own and lady Draper's life jointly ——And 
this is the loſing bargain, which you would re- 
preſent to us, as if you had given up an income 
of 8o0l. a year for 3801: Was it decent, was it 
honourable, in a man who pretends to love the 
army, and calls himſelf a ſoldier, to make a traffic 
of the royal favour, and to turn the higheſt ho- 
nour of an active profeſſion into a ſordid provi- 
ſion for himſelf and his family? It were ynwor- 
thy of me to preſs you farther, The contempt, 
with which the whole army heard of the manner of 
your retreat, aſſures me, that as your conduct wag 
not juſtified by precedent, jt will neyer be thought 
an example for imitation, 

The laſt and moſt important. queſtion remains, 
When you receive your half pay, do you, or do 
you not, take a ſolemn oath, or ſign a declaration 
ppan honour to the following effect? That you do 
not actually bold am place of profit, civil or military, 
under bis Majeſty. The charge which the queſtion 
plainly conveys againſt yon, is of ſo ſhocking a 
complexion, that J ſincerely wiſh you may be able 

| to 
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to anſwer it well, not merely for the colour of 
your reputation, but for your own inward peace of 
mind. OLE | we | 
| JUNIDS. 
P. S. I had determined to leave the commander | 


in chief | in the quiet enjoyment of his friend and 
his bottle; but Titus deſerves an 1 anſwer, and 


ſhall have a complete one. 


” * * 7 


LE TT E * VIL 
To I UNI U s. 


SI R; Feb. 27. 1769. 

1 Have a very ſhort anſwer for Junius's important 
queſtion : Ido not either take an oath, or declare 
upon honour, that I have no place of profit civil 
or military, when I receive the half pay as an 
Iriſh colonel, My moſt gracious Sovereign gives 
it me as a penſion ; he was pleaſed to think I de- 
ſerved it. The annuity of 2001. Iriſh, and the 
equivalent for the half pay together, produces no 
more than 380l. per annum, clear of fees and per- 
quiſites of office. 1 receive 1671. from my 'go- 
vernment of Yarmouth, Total 5471. per an- 
num. My conſcience i is much at eaſe in theſe 
eee ; * n need not bluſh for me. | 


Tu 0 
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7 Junius makes much and frequent 1. ** 


rogations: they are arms that may be eaſily turn- 


ed againſt himſelf, I could, by malicious interro- 
tion, diſturb the peace of the moſt virtuous man 
in the kingdom; I could take the decalogue, and 
ſay to one man, Did you never ſteal? To the next, 
Did you never commit murder? And to Junius 
himſelf, who is putting my life and conduct to the 
rack, Did you never bear falſe witneſs againſt thy 
neighbour? Junius muſt eaſily ſee, that unleſs he 
affirms to the contrary in his real name, ſome people 
who may be as ignorant of him as I am, will be 
apt to ſuſpect him of having deviated a little from 


the truth: therefore let Junius aſk no more queſ- 


tions. You bite againſt a file: ceaſe viper. 
| W. D. 
Clifton, Feb. 23. 1769. 
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LET T ER VII, 


To Sir WILLIAM DRAPER, 
Knight of the Bath. 

S IR, March 3. 1769. 
AY academical education has given you an un- 

limited command over the moſt beautiful 
figures of ſpeech. Maſks, hatchets, racks, and 
vipers dance through your lerters in all the mazes of 
metaphorical confuſion. Theſe are the gloomy 
companions of a diſturbed imagination; the me- 
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lancholy madneſs of poetry, without the inſpira- 
tion. I will not contend with you in point of 
compoſition, Lou are a ſcholar, Sir William, 
and, if I am truly informed, you write Latin with 
almoſt-as much-purity as Engliſh. Suffer me then, 
for I am a plain unlettered man, to continue that 
ſtile of interrogation, which ſuits my capacity, and 
to which, conſidering the readineſs of your an- 
ſwers, you ought to have no objection. Even 
Mr. Bingley promiſes to anſwer, if put to the tor- 
ture. 0 f | 
Do you then really think that, if I were to aſk 
2 moſt virtuous man whether he ever committed 
theft, or murder, it would diſturb his peace of 
mind? Such a queſtion might perhaps diſcompoſe 
the gravity of his muſcles, but I belieye it would 
little affect the tranquillity of his conſcience, Ex- 
amine your own breaſt, Sir William, and you wil] 
diſcover, that reproaches and enquiries have no 
power to afflict either the man of unblemiſhed in- 
tegrity or the abandoned profligate. It is the mid- 
dle compound character which alone is yulne- 
rable : the man who, without firmneſs. enough tq 
avoid a diſhonourable action, has feeling enough 
to be aſhamed of it. 
I thank you for the hint of the FO and 
ſal take an opportunity of applying it to ſome of 
your 
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your moſt virtuous friends in both ein Pen, 
lis Benton l affair of your 
regiment; ſo let it reſt. When you are appointed 
to another, I dare ſay you will not fell it either for a 

groſs ſum, or for any annuity upon lives. 
I am truly glad (for really, Sir William, I am 
| not your enemy, nor did I begin this conteſt with 
you) that you have been able to clear yourſelf of a 
crime, though at the expence of the higheſt indiſ- 
cretion, You ſay that your half pay was given you 
by way of penſion. I will not dwell upon the ſin- 
gularity of uniting in your own perſon two forts of 
proviſion, which in their own nature, and in all mi- 
litary and parliamentary views, are incompatible ; 
but I call upon you to juſtify that declaration, 
wherein you charge your prince with having done an 
act in your favour notoriouſly againſt law. The 
half pay, both in Ireland and in England, is appro- 
priated by parliament z and if it be given to per- 
ſons, who, like you, are legally incapable of hold- 
ing it, it is a breach of law, It would have been 
more decent in you to have called this diſhonour- 
able tranſaCtion by its true name; a Job to accom. 
modate two perſons, by particular intereft and mas 
nagement at the Caſtle, What ſenſe muſt govern- 
ment have had of your ſervices, when the rewardy 
they have given you are only a diſgrace to you! 
And 
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And now, Sir William, I ſhall take my leave of 
you for ever. Motives, very different from any 
apprehenſion of your reſentment, make it impoſ- 
ſible you ſhould ever know me. In truth, you 
have ſome reaſon to hold yourſelf indebted to me, 
From the leſſons I have giyen, you may collect a 
profitable inſtruction for your future life. They 
will either teach you ſo to regulate your conduct, 


28 to be able to ſet the moſt malicious inquiries at 


defiance; or, if that be a, loſt, hope, they will 
teach you prudence enough not to attract the pub- 
lic attention upon a character, which will only paſs 
without cenſure, when it paſſes without obſerya- 


tion. Ae” 07 
JUNIUS. 
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To the DUKE of GRAFTON, 


My Lox, March 18. 1769. 
B EF ORE you v were placed at the head of 


affairs, it had been a maxim of the Engliſh 
government, not unwillingly admitted by the peq- 
ple, that every ungracious or ſevere exertion of the 
prerogative ſhould be placed to the account of 
the Miniſter ; but that whenever an act of grace 
or benevolence was to be pertormed, the whole 
merit of ! it mould be attributed ta the Sovereign 
a himſelf. 


— — 
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Himſelf, It was à wiſe docttine, my Lord, and 
equally advantageous to the King and to his ſubs 
jects; for while it preſerved that ſuſpicious at- 
tention, with which the people ought always to 
examine the conduct of miniſters, i it tended at the 
ſame time rather to increaſe than diminiſh their 
attachment to the perſon of their Sovereign. If 
there de not a fatality attending every meaſure! | 
you are concerned it „by what treachery, or by 

what exceſs of folly has it happened, that thoſe E. 
ungracious acts which have diſtinguiſhed your ad- 
miniſtration, and which T doubt not were entirely” 
your own, mould carry with them a ſtrong ap- 
pearance of perſonal intereſt, and'even of perſonal 
enmity in a quarter where no ſuch intereſt or en- 
mity can be ſuppoſed to exiſt, without the higheſt 
injuſtice, and the higheſt diſhonour ? On the other 
hand, by what judicious management have you 
contrive® ĩt, that the only acł of mercy to which 
you ever adviſed your king, far from adding to 
the luſtre of a character truly gracious and bene- 
volent, ſhould be received with univerſal difpptol 
bation and diſguſt ? T ſhall conſider it as a miniſte- 
rial meaſure, becauſe it is an odious one, and as 
your meaſure, my Lord oe becauſe you are 


the miniſter. * 

As long as the trial of this chairman was de- 
pending, it was natural enough that government 
«. | 1 
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ſhould give him every. poſſible encouragement and 
ſupport. The. honourable ſervice for which he 
was hired, and the ſpirit with which he performed 
it, made a common cauſe between your Grace and 
him. The miniſter, who by ſecret corruption in- 
vades the freedom of elections, and the ruffian, 
who by open violence deſtroys that freedom, are- 
embarked in the ſame bottom. They have the ſame. 
intereſts, and mutually feel for each other. To do 
Juſtice to your Grace's humaniry, you felt for Mace, 
| Quirk as you ought to do, and if you had been 

contented to aſſiſt him indirectly, without a notori- 
ous denial of juſtice, or openly inſulting the ſenſe 
of the nation, you might have ſatisfied every duty 
of political friendſhip, without committing the ho- 
nour of your prince, or hazarding the reputation of 
his government. But when this unhappy man had 
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when it appeared that he had been frequently em- 
ployed in the ſame ſervices, and that no excuſe for 
him could be drawn either from the innocence of 
his former life, or the ſimplicity of his character, 
was it not hazarding too much to interpoſe the 
ſtrength of the prerogative between this felon and 
the juſtice of his country? You ought to have 
known that an example of this fort was never i 
neceſſary as at preſent; and certainly you muſt 
have known that the lot could not have fallen up- 
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on a more guilty object. What ſyſtem of govern- 
ment is this? You are perpetually complaining of 
the riotous diſpoſition of the lower claſs. of che 
people, yet when the laws have given you the means 
of making an example, in every ſenſe unexcep- 
tionable, and by far the moſt likely to awe: the mul- 
titude, you pardon the offence, and are not aſhamed 
to give the ſanction of government to the riots you 
complain of, and even. to future murderers. You, 
are partial perhaps to the military mode of execu- 
tion, and had rather ſce a ſcore-of theſe wretches 
butchered by the .guards, than one of them ſuffer 
death by regular courſe of law. How does it 
happen, my Lord, that, in your. hands, even the 
mercy. of nnn 

to the ſubject ? 0 

The meaſure it ſeems was ſo e that 
you thought it neceſſary to give ſome reaſons for 
it to the public. Let them be fairly examined. 
1. You ſay that Meſſ. Bromfield and Starding w 1 ] 
not examined at MacQuirk's trial. I will tell your 
Grace why they were not. They muſt have been 
examined upon oath z and it was foreſeen. that 
their evidence would either not benefit, or might 
be prejudicial to the priſoner. Otherwiſe, * it 
conceivable that his counſel ſhould neglect to n 
in 0 . evidence? ' ©, 4 $20 
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Vou ſay that Mr. Foote did not ſes the deceaſed 
until after his deatb. A ſurgeon, my Lord, muſt 
know very little of his profeſſion, if, upon exa- 
mining a wound, or a contuſion, he cannot deter- 
mine whether it was mortal or not.— While the 
party is alive, a ſurgeon will-be cautious of pro- 
nouncing ; whereas by the death of the patient, he 


is enabled to conſider both cauſe and effect in one 


view, and to ſpeak with a n; confirmed by 
— 7 q 

Let we are to thank your Grace for the eſtabliſn- 
ment of a new tribunal. Your inquifitio poſt mortem 
is unknown to the laws of England, and does ho- 
nour to your invention. The only material ob- 
jection to it is, that if Mr. Foote's evidence was in- 
ſufficient, becauſe he did not examine the wound: 
till after the death of the party, much leſs can a 
negative opinion, given by gentlemen who never 
ſaw the body of Mr. Clarke, either before or af- 


ter his deceaſe, authoriſe you to ſuperſede the ver- 


dict of a jury, and ſentence of the law. 

Now, my Lord, let me aſk you, Has it never 
occurred to your Grace, while you were withdraw- 
ing this deſperate wretch from that juſtice which 
the laws had awarded, and which the whole people 
of England demanded againſt him, that there is 
another man, who is the favourite of his country, 


whoſe pardon would have been accepted with gra- 
titude, 


OFF. 
titude, whoſe pardon would have healed; all our di- 
viſions? Have you quite forgotten that this man 
was once your Grace's friend ? Or is it to murderers 
only that you will extend the mercy of the crown? 
Theſe are queſtions you will not anſwer. Nor 
is it neceſſary. The character of your private 
life, and the uniform tenour of your public con- 
duct, is an anſwer to them all. ED 
e 


— 
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To his Grace the DUKE of GRAFTON. 
My Lorr, April 10. 1769. 
1 Have ſo good an opinion of your Grace's diſ- 
cernment, that when the author * of the vindica- 
tion of your conduct aſſures us, that he writes 
from his own mere motion, without the leaſt au- 
thority from your Grace, I ſhould be ready enough 
to believe him, but for one fatal mark, which 
ſeems to be fixed upon every meaſure, in which 
either your perſonal or your political character is con- 
cerned.Vour firſt attempt to ſupport Sir William 
Proctor ended in the election of Mr. Wilkes; the 
ſecond enſured ſucceſs to Mr. Glynn. The ex- 
traordinary ſtep you took to make Sir James 
Lowther Lord Paramount of Cumberland, has 
ruined his intereſt in that county for ever. The 

Mr. Edward Weſton, 


— 
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Houſe Lift of Directors was curſed with the 661M 
currence of government; and even the miſerable 
Dingly could not eſcape the misfortunes of your 
Grace's protection. With this uniform experience 
before us, we are authoriſed to ſuſpect, that when 
a pretended vindication of your principles and con- 
duct in reality contains the bittereſt reffections up- 
on both, it could not have been written without 
your immediate direction and aſſiſtance. The au- 
thor indeed calls God to witneſs for him, witl . 
all the ſincerity, and in the very terms of an Iriſt 
evidence, # the beft of bis knowledge and belief. My 
Lord, you ſhould not encourage theſe appeals to 
heaven. The pious Prince from whom you are 
ſuppoſed to deſcend, made ſuch frequent uſe of 
them in his public declarations, that at laſt the 
people allo found it neceſſary to appeal to heayen 
in their turn. Your adminiſtration has driven ug 
into circumſtances of equal diſtreſs ;—beware at 
teaſt how you remind us of the remedy. 

. You have already much to anſwer for. You 
have provoked this unhappy gentleman to play the 
fool once more in public life, in ſpite of his years 
and infirmities, and to ſhew us, that, as you your- 
ſelf are a ſingular inſtance of youth without ſpirit, 
the man who defends you is a no leſs remarkable 
example of age without the benefit of experience. 
To follow ſuch a writer minutely would, like his 
own 
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Own periods, be a labour without end. The ſub- 
ject too has been already diſcuſſed, and is ſuffici- 
ently underſtood. I cannot help obſerving, hbw- 
ever, that, when the pardon of MacQuirk' was 
the principal charge againſt you, it would have 
been but a decent compliment to your Grace's un- 
derſtanding, to have defended you upon your own 
principles. What credit does a man deſerve, who 
tells us plainly, that the facts fer forth in the King's 
proclamation were not the true motives on whach 
the pardon was granted, and that he wiſhes that 
thoſe chirurgical reports which firſt gave occaſion 
to certain doubts in the royal breaſt, had not been 
laid before his Majeſty, You ſee, my Lord, that 
even your friends cannot defend your actions, 
without changing your principles, nor juſtify a de- 
liberate meaſure of government, without contra- 
dicting the main aſſertion on which it was found» 
ed. 

The conviction of MacQuirk had reduced you 
to a dilemma, in which it was hardly poſſible for 
you to reconcile your political intereſt with your 
duty. You were obliged either to abandon an 
active uſeful partizan, or to protect a felon from 
public juſtice. With your uſual ſpirit, ypu pre- 
ferred your intereſt to every other conſideration z 
and with your uſual judgment, you founded your 

+ ;B2 deter- 
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determination upon the only motives which ſhould 
not have been given to the public. | 
I have frequently cenſured Mr. Wilkes's con- 
duct, yet your advocate reproaches me with hav- 


ing devoted myſelf to the ſervice of ſedition. Your | 


Grace can beſt inform us, for which of Mr. 
Wilkes's good qualities you firſt honoured him 
with. your friendſhip, or how long it was before 
you diſcovered thoſe bad ones in him, at which, it 
ſeems, your delicacy was offended. Remember, 
my Lord, that you continued your connexion with 
Mr. Wilkes long after he had been convicted of 
thoſe crimes, which you have fince taken pains to 


repreſent in the blackeſt colours of blaſphemy and 


treaſon. How unlucky is it, that the firſt inſtance 


you have given us of a ſcrupulous regard to de- 


corum is united with the breach of a moral obli- 


gation | For my own part, my Lord, I am proud 


to affirm, that, if J had been weak enough to form 
ſuch a friendſhip, I would never have been baſe 
enough to betray it. But, let Mr. Wilkes's cha- 
racter be what it may, this at leaſt is certain, that, 


circumſtanced as he is with regard to the public, 


even his vices plead for him. The people of 
England have too much diſcernment to ſuffer your 


Grace to take advantage of the failings of a pri- 


vate character, to eſtabliſh a precedent by which 
5 the 
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the public liberty is affected, and which you may 

hereafter, with equal caſe and ſatisfaction, employ 
10 the ruin of the beſt men in the kingdom. 
Oontent yourſelf, my Lord, with the many: ad- 
vantages which the unſullied purity of your own 
character has given you over your unhappy de- 
ſerted friend. Avail yourſelf of all the unforgiy- 
ing piety of the court you live i in, and bleſs God 
that you ** are not as other men are; extortioners, 
* unjuſt, adulterers, or even as this publican.” 
In a heart void of feeling, the laws of honour ang 
good faith may be violated with impunity ; and 
there you may ſafely indulge your genius. But 
the laws. of England ſhall not be violated, even 
by your holy zeal to oppreſs a ſinner; and though 
you have ſucceeded in making him the tool, you 
ſhall not make him the yictim of your ambition. 


JUNIUS. 
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SIR, RK April 12, 1769. 


HE monody on the ſuppoſed death of Ju- 

nius is not the leſs poetical for being found- 

ed on a fiction. In ſome parts of it there is a pro- 
miſe of genius, which deſerves to be encouraged. 
My letter of Monday will, I hope, convince the 
author that J am neither a partiſan of Mr. Wilkes, 
gor yet bought off by the miniſtry. It is true I 
| | have 
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have refuſed offers which a more prudent or a more 
intereſted man would haye accepted, Whether it 
be ſimplicity or virtue / in me, I can only - affirm 
that I am in earneſ} ; Hecauſe I am convinced, as far 
as my underſtanding capable of judging, that 
the preſent miniſtry are driving this country to de- 
ſtruction; and you, I think, Sir, may be ſatisfied 
that my rank and fortune place me above a com- 
mon bribe. „ 


JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XI. 


To Mr. EDWARD WES TON. 


3 April 21, 1769. 
Said you were an old man without the benefit, 
of experience. It ſeems you are alſo a volun- 
teer with the ſtipend of twenty commiſſions ; and 
at a period when all proſpects are at an end, you are 
till looking forward to rewards, which you cannot 
enjoy. No man is better acquainted with the 
bounty of government than you' are. 
ton impudence, 
Temeraire vicillard, aura ſu recompenſe. 

But I will not deſcend to an altercation either 
with the impotence of your age, or the peeviſhneſs 
of your diſeaſes. Your pamphlet, i ingenious as it 
is, has been ſo little read, that the public cannot 

| know 


I 7 
know how far you have a right to give me the lye, 
without the following citation of your own words. 

Page 6.——* 1, That he is perſuaded that the 
* motives, which he (Mr. Weſton) has alledged, 
* muſt appear fully ſufficient, with or without the 
opinions of the ſurgeons. 

« 2. That thoſe very motives MUST HAVE BEEN 
the foundation on which the Earl of Rochford 
s hong proper, &c, 8 

* 2. That he cannoT BUT REGRET that the 
* Farl of Rochford ſeems to have thought pro- 
per to lay the chiryrgical reports before the 
King, in preference to all the other ſufficiem 
$ motives,” &c. 

Let the public determine whether this be de- 
fending government on their -principles or your 
OED 
The ſtile and language you have adopted are, 
I confeſs, not ill ſuited to the elegance of your 
own manners, or to the dignity of the cauſe you 
have undertaken, Every common dauber writes 
raſcal and villain under his pictures, becauſe the 
pictures themſelves have neither character nor re- 
ſemblance. But the works of a maſter require no 
index, His featyres and colouring are taken 
from nature. The impreſſion they make is im- 
mediate and uniform; nor is it poſſible to miſ- 
fake his characters, whether. they repreſent the 

treachery 
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treachery of a miniſter, or the abuſed ſimplicity of 
caking. +. | JUNIUS 
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LIBRE RA 
To his Grace the DUKE of GRAF TON. | 


My Loxy, April 24. 1769. 

H E ſyſtem you ſeemed to have adopted, 

when Lord Chatham unexpettedly left you 
at the head of affairs, gave us no promiſe of that 
uncommon exertion of vigour, which has ſince 
| Illuſtrated your character and diſtinguiſhed your 
adminiſtration. Far from diſcovering a ſpirit bold 
enough to invade the firſt rights of the people, 
and the firſt principles of the conſtitution, you 
were ſcrupulous of exercifing even thoſe powers, 
with which the executive branch of the legiſlature 
is legally inveſted. We have not yet .forgotten 
how long Mr. Wilkes was ſuffered to appear at 
large, nor how long he was at liberty to canvaſs 
for the city and county, with all the terrors of an 
outlawry hanging over him. Our gracious ſove- 
reign has not yet forgotten the extraordinary care 
you took of his dignity, and of the ſafety of his 
perſon, when, at a criſis which courtiers affected 
to call alarming, you left the metropolis expoſed 
for two nights together, to every ſpecies 6f riot 
and. diſorder. The ſecurity of the royal refidence 
from inſult was then ſufficiently provided for in 
Mr. 
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Mr. Conway?s firmneſs and Lord Weymauth's dif- 
cretion; while the prime miniſter of Great Britain, 
in a rutal retirement, and in the arms of a faded 
beauty, had loſt all memory of his ſovereign, his 
country and himſelf. In theſe inſtances you might 
have acted with vigour, for you would have had 
the ſanction of the laws. to ſupport you. The 
friends of government might have defended you 
without ſhame, and moderate men, who wiſh well 
to the peace and good order of ſociety, might have 
had a ptetence for applauding your conduct. But 
theſe it ſeems were not occaſions worthy of your 
- Grace's interpoſition. You reſerved the proofs of 
your intrepid ſpirit for trials of greater hazard and 
importance; and now, as if the moſt diſgraceful 
relaxation of the executive authority had given 
you a claim of credit to indulge in exceſſes ſtill 
more dangerous, you ſeemed determined to com- 
penſate amply for your former negligence? and 
to balance the non execution of the laws with 4 
breach of the conſtitution. From one extreme 
; you ſuddenly ſtart to the other, without leaving be- 


- tween the weakneſs and the fury of the paſſions, 
one moment's interval for the firmneſs of the un- 
n | 07 : 

| Theſe obſervations, general as hey! are, might 
eaſily be extended into a faithful hiſtory of your 
rectly W and Perhaps may be the 


employ- 
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employment of a futyre hour, But the bufineſs of 
the preſent moment will not ſuffer me to look 
back to a ſeries of events, which ceaſe to be in- 
tereſting or important, hecauſe they are ſucceeded 
by a meaſure ſo ſingulary daring, that it excites 
all our attention, and engroſſes all our reſentment. 
Your patronage of Mr. L. uttrell has been crown- 
ed with ſucceſs. With this precedent before you, 
with the principles on which it was eſtabliſhed, and 
with a future houſe of commons perhaps leſs vir- 
tuous than the preſent, every county in England, 
under the auſpices of the treaſury, may be ro- 
preſented as completely as the county of Middle- 
ſex, Poſterity will be indebted to your Grace for 
not contenting yourſelf with a temporary expedient, 
but entailing upon them the immediate bleſſings | 
of your adminiſtration. Boroughs were already too 
much at the mercy of geyernment. Counties 
could neither be purchaſed nor intimidated. But 
their ſolemn determined election may be rejected, 
and the man they deteſt may be appointed, hy 
another choice, to repreſent them in parliament, 
Yet i it is admitted, that the ſheriffs obeyed the laws 
and performed their dyty. The return they made 
muſt have been legal and valid, or undoubtedly 
they would have been cenſured for making it. With 
every good natureg allowance for your Grace's youth 
and 1 n there are ſome things which you 
Fanpot 
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eannot but know. You cannot but know that the 
right of the freeholders to adhere to their choice 
{even ſuppoſing it improperly exerted) was as clear 
and indiſputable as that of the houſe of common; 
to exclude one of their own members ? nor is it 
poſſible for you not to ſee the wide diſtance there 
is! between the negatiye power of rejecting one man, 
and the poſitive power of appolnting another. The 
right of expulſion, in the moſt fayourable ſenſe, is 
no more than the cuſtom of parliament. The right 
of election is the very efſence of the conſticution, 
To violate that right, and much more to transfer it 
to any other ſet of men, is » ſtep leading immediately 
ro the diſſolution of all government. So far forth 
as it operates, it conſtitutes a houſe of commons, 
which does not repreſent the people. A houſe of 
commons ſo formed would involye a contradiction 
and the groſſeſt confuſion of ideas; but there are 
ſome miniſters, my Lord, whoſe views can only 
be anſwered by reconciling abſurdities, and mak - 
ing the ſame propoſition, which is falſe and ab- 


ſurd in argument, true in fact. 

| This meaſure, my Lord, is however attended with 
one conſequence, favourable to the people, which 
1 am perſuaded you did not foreſee. While the 
conteſt lay berween the miniſtry and Mr. Wilkes, 
his ſituation and private character gave you ad- 
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wFantages over him which common candour, if nof 
the memory of your former friendſhip, ſhould have 
forbidden you to make. uſe of, To religious men 
you had an opportunity of exaggerating the irregu- 
larities of his paſt life ; t o moderate men yoy 
held forth the pernicious conſequences of faction. 
Men, who with this chatafter, looked no farther 
than to the obje& before them, were not diſatisfied 
at ſeeing Mr. Wilkes excluded from parliament. 
You have now taken care to ſhift the queſtion ; 
or, rather you have created a new one, in which 
Mr. Wilkes 1s no more concerned than any C other 
Engliſh gentleman. You have united this coun- 
try againſt you on one grand conſtitutional] 
point, on the deciſion of which our exiſtence, 
as a free people, abſolutely depends. You have 
aſſerted, not in words but in fact, that re- 
preſentation in parliament does not depend up- 
on the choice of the freeholders. If ſuch 3 
caſe can poſſibly happen once, it may happen 


frequently ; it may happen always—and if three 


hundred votes, by any mode of reaſoning what- 
foever, can prevail againſt twelve hundred, the 
fame reaſoning would equally have given Mr. Lut- 
trell his feat with ten votes, or even with one. 
The conſequences of this attack upon the conſti- 
tution are too plain and palpable not to alarm the 
dullet apprehenſion. I ruſt you y will find that the 


people 
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people of England are neither deficient in ſpirit 
hor underſtanding, though you have treated them, 
as if they had neither ſenſe to feel nor ſpirit to re- 
ſent. © We have reaſon to thank God and our an- 
ceſtors, that there never yet was a miniſter in this 
country, who could ſtand the iſſue of ſuch a con- 
flict; and with every prejudice in favour of your 
intentions, I ſee no ſuch abilities in your Grace, as 
ſhould entitle you to ſucceed in an enterprize, in 
which the ableſt and baſeſt of your predeceſſott 
have found their deſtruction. You may continue 
to deceive your gracious maſter with falſe repre- 
ſentations of the temper and condition of his ſub- 
jects. You may command a venal vote, becauſe 
it is the common eſtabliſhed appendage of your 
office. But never hope that the freeholders will 
make a tame ſurrender of their rights, or that an 
Engliſn army will join with you in overturning the 
liberties of their country. They know that their 
firſt duty, as citizens, is paramount to all ſubſe · 
quent engagements, nor will they prefer the diſ- 
cipline or even the honours of their profeſſion to 
thoſe ſacred original rights, which belonged to 
them before they were ſoldiers, and which they 
claim and poſſeſs as the birth · rights of Engliſhmen, 
Return, my Lord, before it is too late, to that 
eaſy inſipid ſyſtem, which you firſt ſet out with. 
Take back your miſtreſs; — the name of friend 
may _ 


ET, 

may be fatal to her, for it leads to treachery and 
pertecution. Indulge the people. Attend New- 
market, Mr. Luttrell may again vacate his ſeat 3 
and Mr. Wilkes, if not perſecuted, will ſoon be 

forgotten. To be weak and inactive is ſafer than 
to be daring and criminal; and wide is the diſtance 
between a riot of the populace and a con vulſion of 
the Whole kingdom. Lou may live to make the 
experiment, but no honeſt man can wiſh you 


ſhould ſurvive it, . eig | 
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SIR, a May 1, 1569. 

| A gentleman who ſigned himſelf An balf pay 
ſubaltern, has called upon me to ſtand forth 

in the behalf of the much diſtreſſed officers now on 
half pay. He was pleaſed to ſay that I have an ef- 
fectual method of being really ſerviceable to the 
officers of my reduced regiment. I ſhould have 
been happy in receiving; by a private letter, that 
gentleman's idea of relief for them ; could have 
wiſhed he had made uſe of a more agreeable mode 
of application, than a public news paper; as un- 
Juckily theſe id ſeaſoned provocatives are more apt 
gd than quicken the defire of doing good, 
eſpecially 
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efpecially when they are accompanied by invidious 
reflections; both raſh and ill founded: At prefent 
I am quite at a loſs to find out by what means a 
perſon out of parliament; who has long retired 
from the great world, and who of courſe has but 
very little influence, or intereſt, can be of much 
uſe to theſe gallant and diſtreſſed gentlemen ; to 
many of whom I have the greateſt obligations; 
of which, I have upon all occaſions, made the 
moſt public and grateful acknowledgments ; nor 
was there the ſmalleſt neceſſity to wake me it! this 
loud manner to a remembrance of their important 


ſervices, although the writer has been pleaſed to 


charge me with forgerfulneſt ; a moſt heavy imputa- 
tion! as it implies ingratitude towards thoſe, by 
whom I have been ſo eſſentially affiſted; and to 


| whom I am ſo much indebted for my good fertune; 


which, however, is not ſo great as the gentleman 
imagines. He himſelf forgets that the Spaniards 
have alſo forgot to pay the ranſom. If he could 
quicken their memory, inſtead of mine, the Officers 
would be more obliged to him. 

Their bravery has given me a competency, a 
golden mediocrity, but not much affluence or luxury, 
which is a ſtranger to my houſe as well as ro my 


thoughts; and I here ſolemnly declare (notwith- 


ſtanding the falſe ofſertions of a Junius, who has 
told the world that I had /old the pariners of my 
victory, 


US 
victory, and then gravely aſked me if I were nat 
guilty of perjury) that my income is now leſs than 
wlien I firſt went to Manilla, It is true, its being 
ſo is by my own choice : I am voluntarily upon an 
equivalent for half pay? and although I would 
moſt willingly ſtand forth in the ſervice of my king 
and country, ſhould the neceſſity of the times re- 
quire my poor aſſiſtance, yet I would not again 
accept of any regiment whatſoever; or interfere 
with the pretenſions of thoſe officers, whoſe good 
fortunes has been leſs. than their merits; and I 
here moſt ſolemnly declare, that I never received 
either from the Eaſt India company, or from the 
Spaniards, directly or indirectly, any preſent or 
gratification, or any circumſtance of emolument 
whatſoever, to the amount of five ſhillings, du- 
ring the whole courſe of the expedition, or af. 
terwards, my legal prize-money excepted. The 
Spaniards koow that I refuſed the ſum of fifty 
thouſand . pounds offered me by the, archbiſhop 
to mitigate the terms of the ranſom, and reduce it 
to half a million, inſtead of a whole one : So that 
had I been diſpoſed to have baſely ſold the partners 


of my victory, avarice herſelf could not have wiſh- 


ed for a richer opportunity. 
The many baſe inſinuations that have been of 
late thrown out to my diſadvantage in the public 


papers oblige me to have recourſe to the ſame 
channel 


. 
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channel for my vindication, and flatter myſelf that 
the pulic will be candid enough not to impute 
it to arrogance, vanity, or the impertinence of 
egotiſm; and hope that as much credit will be 
given to the aſſertions of a man, who is ready to 
ſeal his teſtimony with his blood, as to a writer, 
who when repeatedly called upon to avow himſelf, 
and perſonally maintain his accuſation, ſtill ſkulks' 
in the dark, or in the nean ſubterfuge of a maſk. 

Clifton, April 24, 1769. W. D. 
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To his Grace the DUKE of GRAF TON, ' 
My Lok = ;* May, 30, 1769. 
1 F the meaſures, in which you have been moſt 
ſucceſsful, had been ſupported by any tolerable 
appearance of argument, I ſhould have thoughr 
my time not ill employed, in continuing to ex- 
amine your conduct as a miniſter, and ſtating it 
fairly to the public: but when ] ſee queſtions of 
the higheſt national importance carried as they have 
been, and the firſt principles of the conſtitution 
openly violated, without argument or decency, I 
confeſs I give up the cauſe in deſpair. The mean. 
eſt of your predeceſſors had abilities ſufficient to 
give a colour to their meaſures. If they invaded 


the rights of the people, they did not dare to offer 
| F a direct 


tf OF: 
4 direct inſult; to their underſtanding ;- and, - ut 
former times, the moſt venal parliaments made it 
a condition, in their bargain with the miniſter, 
that he ſhould furniſh them with ſome plauſible 
pretences for ſelling their country and themſelves. 
You have had the merit of introducing a more com- 
pendious ſyſtem of government and logic. You 
neither addreſs yourſelf to the paſſions nor to the 
underſtanding, but ſimply to the touch. You ap- 
ply yourſelf immediately to the feelings of your 
friends, who, contrary to the forms of parliament, 


never enter heartily into a debate, until they have 


divided. 

Relinquiſhing, therefore, all idle views of 
amendment to your Grace, or of benefit to the 
public, let me be permitted to conſider your cha- 
racer and conduct merely as a ſubject of curious 
ſpeculation. There is ſomething in both, which 
diſtinguiſhes you not only from all other miniſters, 
but all other men. It is not that you do wrong; 
by deſign, but that you ſhould never do right by 
miſtake. It is not that your indolence and your 
activity have been equally miſapplied, but that the 
firſt uniform principle, or, if I may ſo call it, the 
genius of your life, ſhould have carried you 
through every poſſible change and contradiction of 
conduct, without the momentary imputation or 
colour of a virtue; and that the wildeſt ſpirit of 

inconſiſtency 


Co. 1 
inconſiſtency ſhould never once have betrayed you 
into a wiſe or honourable action. This, I own, 


gives an air of ſingularity to your fortune, as well 
as to your diſpoſition. ' Let us look back together 
to a ſcene, in which a mind like yours will find 
nothing to repent of. Let us try, my Lord, 
how well you have ſupported the various relations 
in which you ſtood, to your ſovereign, your coun- 
try, your friends, and yourſelf. - Give us, if it be 
poſſible, ſome excuſe to poſterity,” and to ourſelves, - 
for ſubmitting to your adminiſtration. If nor the 
abilities of a great miniſter, if not the integrity of 
a patriot, or the fidelity of a friend, ſhew us, at 
leaſt, the firmneſs of a man. For the ſake of 
your miſtreſs, the lover ſhall be ſpared. I will 
not lead her into public, as you have done, nor 
will I inſult the memory of departed beauty. Her 
ſex, which alone made her amiable in your eyes, 
makes her reſpectable in mine. 

The character of the reputed anceſtors of ſome 
men has made it poſſible for their deſcendants to + 
be vicious in the extreme, without being degene- 
rate, Thoſe of your Grace, for inſtance, left no 
diſtreſſing examples of virtue, even to their le- 
gitimate poſterity, and you may look back with 
pleaſure to an illuſtrious pedigree, in which he- 
raldry has not left a ſingle good quality upon re- 
cord to inſult or upbraid you. You have better 

F 2 proofs 
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prodfs of your deſcent, my Lord, than the regiſter 
of a marriage, or any troubleſome inheritance of 
reputation. There are ſome hereditary ſtrokes of 
character, by which a family. may be as clearly di- 
ſtinguiſned as by the blackeſt features in the hu- 
man face. Charles the Firſt lived and died a hy- 
pocrite. Charles the Second was a hypocrite of 
another ſort, and ſhould have died upon the ſame 
ſcaffold. At the diſtance of a century, we ſee 
their different characters happily revived and blend- 
ed in your Grace. Sullen and ſevere without re- 
ligion, profligate without gaiety, you live like 
Charles the Second, without being .an amiable 
companion, and, for ought I know, may die as 
his father did, without the reputation of a martyr, 

You had already taken your degrees with cre- 
dit in thoſe ſchools, in which the Engliſh/nobility 
are formed to virtue, when you were introduced 
to Lord Chatham's protection. From Newmarket, 
White's and the oppoſition, he gave you to the 
world with an air of popularity, which young men 
uſually ſet out with, and feldom preſerve grave 
and plauſible enough to be though fit for buſineſs ; 
too young for treachery ; and, in ſhort, a patriot 
of no unpromiſing expectations. Lord Chatham 


was the earlieſt object of your political wonder and 
attachment; yet you deſerted him, upon the firſt 
hopes that offered of an equal ſhare of power with 
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Lord Rockingham. When the Duke of Cum- 
berland's firſt negotiation failed, and when the Fa- 
vourite was puſhed to the laſt extremity, you ſaved 
him, by joining with an adminiſtration, in which 
Lord Chatham had refuſed to engage. Still, how- 
ever, he was your friend, and you are yet to ex- 
plain to the world, Why you conſented to act with- 
out him, or why, after uniting with Lord Rock- 
ingham, you deſerted and betrayed. him. You 
complained that no meaſures were taken to ſatisfy 
your patron, and that your friend, Mr. Wilkes, 
who had ſuffered ſo much for the party, had been 
abandoned to his fate. They haye ſince con- 
tributed, not a little, to your preſent plenitude of 
power; yet, I think, Lord Chatham has leſs rea- 


ſon ung ever to be fatisfied ; and as for Mr. Te 
Wilkes it is, perhaps, the greateſt misfortune of Idlers 
his life, that you ſhould haye ſo many — + 


tions to make in the, cloſet for your former friend 
ſhip with him. Your gracious maſter underſtands Z As: 
your character, and makes you a pexſecutor, my 
cauſe you have been a friend. 

Lord Chatham formed his laſt adminiſtration 
upon principles which you certainly concurred in, 
or you could never have been placed at the head 
of the treaſury. By deſerting thoſe principles, and 
by acting in direct contradiction to them, in which 
he found you yere ſecretly ſupported in the cloſet, 

| you 
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you ſoon forced him to leave you to yourſelf, and 
to withdraw his name from an adminiſtration, 
which had been formed on the credit of it. You 
had then a proſpect of friendſhips better ſuited to 
your genius, and more likely to fix your diſpo- 
fition. Marriage is the point on which every rake 
is ſtationary at laſt; and truly my Lord, you may 
well be weary of the circuit you have taken, for 
you have now fairly travelled through every ſign 
in the political zodiac, from the Scorpion in 
which you ſtung Lord Chatham, to the hopes of 
a Virgin in the houſe of Bloomſbury, One would 
think that you had had ſufficient experience of the 
frailty of nuprial engagements, or, at leaſt; tluat 
ſuch a friendſhip as the Duke of Bedford's might 
have been ſecured to you by the aufpicigps 1 mar- 


© _ Triage of your late Ducheſs with his nephew. But 


ties of this tender nature cannot be drawn too cloſe; 


and it may poſſibly be a part of the Duke of Bed. 


ford's ambition, after making ber an honeſt wo- 
man, to work a miracle of the ſame ſort upon your 
Grace. This worthy nobleman has long dealt in 
virtue. There has been a large conſumption of it 
in his own family; and in the way of traffick, I 
dare ſay, he has bought and ſold more than balf 

the repreſentative integrity or the nation. 
In a political view, this union 1s not imprudent. 
The favour of n is a periſhable commodity, 
You 
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You have now a ſtrength ſuMcient to command 


the cloſet; and if it be neceſſary to betray one 
friendſhip more, you may ſet even Lord Bute at 
defiance. - Mr. Stuart Mackenzie may poſſibly re- 


member what uſe the Duke of Bedford viſually 
makes of his power ; and our gracious Sovereign, 


I doubt not, rejoices at this firſt appearance of 
union among his ſervants, His late Majeſty, un- 
der the happy influence of a family connexion be- 
tween his miniſters, was relieved from the cares of 
goyernment. | A more active prince may perhaps 
obſerve with ſuſpicion, by what degrees an artful 
ſervant grows upon his maſter from the firſt unli- 
mited profeſſions of duty and attachment to the 
painful repreſentation of the neceſſity of the royal 
ſervice, and ſoon, in regular progreſſion, to the 


| humble inſolence of dictating in all the obſequious 


forms of peremptory ſubmiſſion. The interval is 
carefully employed in forming connexions, crea- 
ting intereſts, collecting a party, and laying the 
foundation of double marriages, until the deluded 
prince, who thought he had found a creature pro- 
ſtituted to his ſervice, and inſignificant enough to 
be always dependant upon his pleaſure, finds him 
at laſt too ſtrong to be commanded, and too for- 

midable to be removed. 
' Your Grace's public conduct, as a miniſter, is 
hut the counter part of your private hiſtory, the 
: ſame 
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ſame inconſiſtency, the fame. contradictions. In 
America we trace you, from the firſt oppoſition t to 
the Stamp Act, on principles of convenience, to 
Mr. Pitt's ſurrender of the right; then forward to 
Lord Rockingham” s ſurrender of the fact ; then 
back again to Lord Rockinghams declaration of 
the right; then forward to taxation with Mr. Town- 
| ſhend ; and, in the laſt inſtance, from the gentle 
Conway's undetermined diſcretion, to blood and 
compulſion with the Duke of Bedford: Yet if we 
may believe the ſimplicity of Lord North's elo- 
quence, at the opening of next ſeſions you are 
once more to be patron of America, Is this the 
; wiſdom of a great miniſter ? or is it the vibration 
of a pendulum? ? Had you no opinion of your own, 
my 1.ord ? or was it the gratification of betraying 
every party with which you had been united, and 
of deſerting every political principle i in which you 
had concurred. : 

Your enemies may turn their eyes without re- 
gret from this admirable ſyſtem of provincial go- 
vernment: they will find gratification enough | in 
the ſurvey of your domeſtic and foreign policy. 

If, inſtead of diſowning with Lord Shelburne, 
the Britiſh court had interpoſed with dignity and 
firmneſs, you know my Lord, that Corſica would 
never have been invaded, The French ſaw the 
weakneſs of a | Ciſtratted mini, and were Ju- 
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ſtilied in creating you with contempt: they would 
probably have yielded in the firſt inſtance rather 
than hazard à rupture with this country; but be- 
ing once engaged, they cannot retreat without 
diſhonour. Common ſenſe foreſees conſequences 
which have eſcaped your Grace's penetration. 
Either we ſuffer the French to make an acquiſition, 
the importance of which you have probably no 
conception of, or we oppoſe them by an under- 
hand management, which only diſgraces us in the 
eyes of Eurgpe, without anſwering any purpoſe 
of policy or prudence. From ſecret, indiſcreer aſ- 
* a tranſition to ſome more open deciſive 
meaſures becomes unavoidable, till at laſt we find 
ourſelves principals i in the war, and are obliged to 
hazard every thing for an object which might have 
. originally been obtained without expence or danger. 
I am not verſed in the politics of the North; but 
this I believe js certain, that half the money you 
have diſtributed to carry the expulſion of Mr. 

Wilkes, or even your ſecretary” $ ſhare in the laſt 
ſubſcription, would have kept the Turks at your 
devotion. Was i it economy, my Lord? or did the 
coy reſſiſtance you have conſtantly met with in the 
| Britiſh ſenate make you deſpair of corrupting the 
Divan ? ? Your friends indeed have the firſt claim 
ppon your bounty, but if five hundred pounds a 
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year can be ſpared in penſion to Sir John Moore; 
it would not have diſgraced you to have allowed 
ſomething to the ſecret ſervice of the public. 

You will ſay perhaps that the ſituation of affairs 
at home demanded and engroſſed the whole of your 
attention. Here, I confeſs you have been active. 
An amiable accompliſhed prince aſcends to the 
throne under the happieſt of all auſpices, the ac- 
clamations and united affections of his ſubjects. 
The firſt meaſures of his reign, and eyen the odi- 
um of a favourite, were not able to ſhake their 


attachments. Your ſervices, my Lord, have been 
more ſucceſsful. Since you were permitted to take 


the lead, we have ſeen the natural effects of a ſy- 


ſtem of government at once both odious and con- 


temptible. We have ſeen the laws ſometimes 
ſcandalouſly relaxed, ſometimes violently ſtretch- 
ed beyond their tone. We have ſeen the ſacred 
perſon of the Sovereign inſulted; and in profound 
peace, and with an undiſputed title, the fidelity of 
his ſubjects brought by his own ſeryants into pu- 


blic queſtion. Without abilities, reſolution, or 


intereſt, you haye done more than Lord Bute could 
accompliſh with all Scotland at his heels, 

Your Grace, little anxious perhaps either for 
preſent or future reputation, will not deſire to be 
handed down in theſe colours to paſterity. You 
have reaſon to flatter yourſelf that the memory of 

your 
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ur adminiſtration will ſurvive even the forms of 
a conſtitution, which our anceſtors vainly hoped 
would be immortal ; and as for your perſonal 


character, I will not, for the honour of human 
Ir nature, ſuppoſe that you can wiſh to have it re- 
bo membered. The condition of the preſent times 
e is deſperate indeed; but there is a debt due to 
* thoſe who come after us, and it is the Hiſtorian's 
. office to puniſh, though he cannot correct. 1 
i- do not give you to poſterity as a pattern to imi- 
ir tate, but as an example to deter; and as your 
n conduct comprehends every thing that a wiſe 
e or honeſt miniſter ſhould avoid, I mean to make 
— you a n inſtruction to your — * 
- ever. 
; 2 juxlus. , 
jo — — — — — 
1 LE PO WR VE 
To his Grace the DUKE of GRAF TON. 


A My Loxp, Ju 8th, 1769. 
| 15 nature had given you an underſtanding qua- 
lified to keep pace with the wiſhes and prin- 
ciples of your heart, ſhe would have made you, 
perhaps, the moſt formidable miniſter that ever 
was employed, under a limited monarch, to ac- 
compliſh the ruin of a free people. When nei- 
ther the clings of "RO the reproaches of con- 
ſcience, 
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1 nor the dread of puniſhment, form any 
bar to the deſigns of a miniſter, the people would 
have too much reaſon to lament their condition, 


if they did not find ſome reſource in the weakneſs 
of his underſtanding. We owe it to the bounty 
of providence, that the completeſt depravity of the 
heart is ſometimes ſtrangely united with a confuſion 
of the mind, which counteracts the moſt favou- 
rite principles, and makes the ſame man treache- 
rous without art, and a hypocrite without deceiy- 
ing. The meaſures, for inſtance, in which your 
Grace's activity has been chiefly exerted, as they 
| were adopted without ſkill, ſhould have been con- 
ducted with more than common dexterity, But, 
truly, my Lord, the execution has been as groſs 
as the deſign. By one deciſive ſtep, you haye de- 
feated all the arts of writing. You. have fairly 
confounded the intrigues of oppoſition, and ſilen- 
ced the clamours of faction. A dark ambiguous 
ſyſtem might require and furniſh the materials 
of ingeniqus illuſtration, and, in doubtful meaſures, 
the virulent exaggeration of party muſt be employ; 
ed, to rouſe and engage the paſſions of the. people. 
You have now brought the merits of your admi- 
niſtration to an iſſue, on which every Engliſhman, 
of the narroweſt capacity, may determine for him” 
ſelf, It 15 not an alarm to the paſſions but a 


calm appeal to the judgment 0 the people upon 
| their 
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their own moſt eſſential intereſts, A more efpe- 
rienced mihiſter would not have hazarded a direct 
invaſion of the firſt principles of the conſtitu- 
tion, before he had made fome progreſs in ſub« 
duing the ſpirit of the people. With ſuch a cauſe 
as yours, my Lord, it is not ſufficient that you 
have the court at your devotion, unleſs you, can 
find means to corrupt or intimidate the jury. The 
collective body of the people form that jury, and 
from their deciſion there is but one appeal. 
Whether you have talents to ſupport you, at 
a criſis of ſuch difficulty and danger, ſhould long 
ſince have been conſidered. Judging truly of your 
diſpoſition, you have perhaps miſtaken the extent 
of your capacity. Good faith and folly have fo 
long been received as ſynonimous terms, that the 
reverſe of the propoſition has grown into credit, 
and every villain fancies himſelf a man of abilities. 
It is the apprehenſion of your friends, my Lord) 
that you have drawn ſome haſty concluſion of this 
ſort, and that a partial rehance upon your moral 
character has betrayed you beyond the depth of 
your underſtanding. You have now carried things 
too far to retreat, You have plainly declared to 
the people what they are to expect from the con- 
tinuance of your adminiſtation. It is time for your 
Grace to conſider what you alſo may expect in re- 
turn from their ſpirit and heir reſentment. 
Since 
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Since the acceſſion of our moſt gracious ſoves 
reign to the throne, we have ſeen a ſyſtem 'of go- 


vernment, which may well be called a reign of 


experiments, Parties of all denominations have 
been employed and diſmiſſed. The advice of the 
ableſt men in this country has been repeatedly cal- 
led for and rejected; and when the royal diſplea- 
ſure has been ſignified to a miniſter, the marks of 
it have uſually been proportioned to his abilities 
and integrity. The ſpirit of the Favovrrre Had 
ſome apparent influence upon every adminiſtra- 
tion; and every ſet of miniſters preſerved an ap- 
pearance of duration, as long as they ſubmitted tu 
that influence, But there were certain ſervices to 
be performed for the Favourite's ſecurity, or to 
gratify his reſentments, which your predeceſſors in 
office had the wiſdom or the virtue not to under- 
take, The moment this refractory ſpirit was dif- 
covered, their diſgrace was determined. Lord 
Chatham, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Rockingham, 
have ſucceſſively had the honour to be diſmiſſed 
for prefering their duty, as ſervants of the public, 
to thoſe compliances which were expected from 
their ſtation. A ſubmiſſive adminiſtration was at 
laſt gradually collected from the deſerters of all 
parties, intereſts 'and connexions : and nothing re- 
mained but to find a leader for theſe gallant well 
diſciplined troops. Stand forth, my Lord, for 

thou 


bl 
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thou art the man. Lord Bute found no reſource 
of dependence or ſecurity in the proud impoſing 
ſuperiority of Lord Chatham's abilities, the ſhrewd 

| Inflexible judgment of Mr. Grenville, nor in the 
mild but determined integrity of Lord Rocking - 
ham. His views and ſituation required a creature 
void of all theſe properties; and he was forced to 
go through every diviſion, reſolution, compoſition 
and refinement of political chymiſtry, before he 
happily arrived at the caput mortuum of vitriol 
in your Grace. Flat and inſipid in your retired 
ſtate, but brought into action you become vitriol 
again. Such are the extremes of alternate indo- 
lence or fury, which have governed your whdle 
adminiſtration, Your circumſtances with regard 
to the people ſoon becoming deſperate, like other 
honeſt ſervants, you determined to involve the 
beſt of maſters in the ſame difficulties with your- 
ſelf. We owe it to your Grace's well directed la- 
bours, that your Sovereign has been perſuaded to 
doubt of the affections of his ſubjects, and the 
people to ſuſpect the virtues of their Sovereign, 
at a time when both were unqueſtionable. You 
have degraded the royal dignity into a baſe, diſ- 
honourable competition with Mr. Wilkes, nor 


had you abilities to carry even this laſt contempti- 
ble triumph over a private man, without the groſ- 
| ſeſt 


[ 8 ] 
Teſt violation of the fundamental laws of the 
conſtitution and rights of the people. But theſe 
are rights, my Lord, which you can no more an- 
nihilate than you can the ſoil to which they are 
annexed. The queſtion no longer turns upon 
points of national honour and ſecurity abroad, 
or on the degrees of expediency and propriety of 
meaſures at home. It was not inconſiſtent that 
you ſhould abandon the cauſe of Hberty in ano- 
ther country, which you had perſecuted in your 
own; and in the common arts of domeſtic ' cor- | 
ruption, we miſs no part of Sir Robert Walpole's 
ſyſtem except his abilities. In this humble imi- 
tative line you might long have proceeded, ſafe 
and contemptible. You might probably never | 
have riſen to the dignity of being hated; and 
you might even have been deſpiſed with mode- 
ration. But it ſeems you meant to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed, and to' a mind like yours there was no other 
road to fame but by the deſtruction of a noble 
fabric, which you thought had been too long the 
admiration of mankind, The uſe you have made 
of the military force, introduced an alarming change 


in the mode of executing the laws. The arbitrary 
appointment of Mr. Luttrell invades the foun- 
dation of the laws themſelves, as it manifeſtly 


transfers the right of legiſlation from thoſe whom 
the 


11 

the people have choſen, to thoſe whom they have 
rejected. With a ſucceſſion of ſuch appoint- 
ments, we may ſoon ſee a houſe of commons col- 
lected, in the choice of which the other towns 
and counties of England will have as little ſhare 
as the devoted county of Middleſex, | 

Yet I cruſt your Grace will find that the people 
of this country are neither to be intimidated by 
violent meaſures, nor deceived by refinement. 
When they ſee Mr. Luttrell ſeated in the houſe of 
commons by mere dint of power, and in direct op- 
poſition to the choice of a whole county, they will 
not liſten to thoſe ſubtleties by which every arbi- 


trary exertion of authority is explained into the 


law and privilege of parliament. It requires no 
perſuaſion of argument, but ſimply the evidence 
of the ſenſes, to convince them, that to transfer the 
fight of election from the collective to the repre- . 
ſentative body of the people, contradicts all thoſe 
ideas of a houſe of commons, which they have 
received from their forefathers, and which they 
had already, though vainly perhaps, delivered to 
their children. The principles on which this vio- 
tent meaſyre has been defended, have added ſcorn 
to injury, and forced us to feel, that we are not 


only oppreſſed but. inſulted. 


With what force, my Lord, with what pro- 
zeftion, are you prepared to meet the united de- 
G | teſtation 
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feſtation of the people of England ? The city of 
London has given a generous example to the king- 


dom, in what manner a king of this country ought 


to be addreſſed; and I fancy, my Lord, it is nor 
yet in your courage to ſtand between your Sove- 


reign and the addreſſes of his ſubjects. The in- 


juries you have done this country are fuch as de- 
mand not only redreſs, but vengeance. In vain 
ſhall you look for protection to thar venal vote 
which you have already paid for: another muſt be 
purchaſed; and, to ſave a miniſter, the houſe of 
commons muſt declare themſelves not only inde- 
pendent of their conſtituents, but the determined 
enemies of the conſtitution. Conſider, my. Lord, 
whether this be an extremity to which their fears 
will permit them to advance; or, if their protection 
ſnould fail you, how far you are authoriſed to re- 
jy upon the ſincerity of thoſe ſmiles, which a pi- 
ous court laviſhes without reluctance upon a liber- 
tine by profeſſion. It is not indeed the leaſt of 
the thouſand contradictions which attend you, that 
a an, marked to the world by the groſſeſt viola- 
tion of all ceremony and decorum, ſhould be the 
firſt ſervant of a court, in which prayers are mo- 
rality, and kneeling is religion. Truſt not too 
far to appearances, by which your predeceſſorg 
have been deceived, though they have not been 


injured. Even the beſt of princes may at laſt diſ- 
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| 33 J 
cover that this is a contention in-which every thing 
may be loſt, but nothing can be gained; and as 
you became miniſter by accident, were adopted 
without choice, truſted without confidence, and 
continued without favour, be affured that, when- 
ever an occaſion preſſes, you will be diſcarded 
without even the forms of regret. You will then 
have reaaſon to be thankful, if you are permitted 
to retire to that ſeat of learning, which, in con- 
templation of the ſyſtem of your life, the compa- 
rative purity of your manners with thoſe of their 
high ſte ward, and a thouſand other recommending 
circumſtances, has choſen you to encourage the 
growing virtue of their youth, and to preſide over 
their education. Whenever the ſpirit of diſtribut- 
ing prebends and biſhopricks ſhall have departed 
from you, you will find that learned ſeminary per- 
fectly recovered from the delirium of an inſtallation, 
and, what in truth it ought to be, once more a 
peaceful ſcene of lumber and meditation. The 
venerable tutors of the univerſity will no longos 
diſtreſs your modeſty, by propoſing you for a pa- 
tern to their pupils. The learned dulneſs of de- 


clamation will be ſilent ; and even the venal muſe, 
though happieſt in fiction, will forget your virtues, 
Yet, for the benefit of the ſueceeding age, I could 
wiſh that your retreat might be deferred until your 
morals ſhall happily be ripened. to that matutity of 

| G 2 cor- 
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corruption, at which philoſophers tell us, the worſt 
n ceaſe to be contagious. 
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S ILIR, Fahy 19, 1769. 
A Great deal of uſcleſs argument might have 
been faved, in the political conteſt, which 

has ariſen from the expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, and 
the ſubſequent appointment of Mr. Luttrell, if the 
queſtion had been once ſtated with precifion, to the 
ſatisfaction of each party, and clearly underſtood 
by them both. But in this, as in almoſt every 
other diſpute, it uſually happens that much time is 
Joſt in referring to a multitude of caſes and prece- 
dents, which prove nothing to the purpoſe, or in 
maintaining propofitions, which are either not'dif- 
puted, or, whether they be admitted or denied, are 
entirely indifferent as to tlie matter in debate; un- 
til at laſt the mind, perplext and confounded with 
the endleſs ſubtleties of controverſy, loſes ſight of 
the main queſtion, and never arrives at truth. Both 
parties in the diſpute are apt enough to practiſe 
theſe diſhoneſt aftifices, The man who is conſci- 
ous of the weakneſs of his cauſe, is intereſted in 
concealing it; and, on the other ſide, it is not un- 
common to ſee a good cauſe mangled by advocates 
who do not know the real ſtrength of it. 


I ſhould 


1 

1 ſhould be glad to know, for inftanee; to what 
purpoſe in the preſent caſe ſo many precedents 
have been produced to prove, that the houſe of 
commons have a right to expel one of thelr own 
members; 'that it belongs to them to judge of the 
n of elections; or that the law of parliament 

is part of the law of the land? After all theſe 
poſitions are admitted, Mr. LottrelV's' right to his 
ſeat will continue to be juſt as diſputable as it was 
before. Not one of them is at preſent in agita- 
tion. Let it be admitted that the houſe of com- 
mons were authoriſed to expel Mr. Wilkes 3 chat 
they are the proper court to judge of elections, 
and that the law of parliament is binding upon the 
people; ſtill it remains to he enquired whether the 
houſe, by their reſolution in favour of Mr. Lut- 
trell, have or have not truly declared that law. To 
facilitate this enquiry; I would have the queſtion 
cleared of all foreign or indifferent matter. The 
following ſtate of it will probably be thought 2 
fair one by both parties; and then I imagine there 
is no gentleman in this country who will not be 
capable of forming a judicious and true opinion 
upon it. I take the queſtion to be ſtrictly this: 
Whether or no it be the known eſtabliſhed law of 
parliament, that the expulſion of a member of the 
houſe of commons of itſelf creates in him ſuch an 
incqpacity to be re · elected, that, at a ſubſequent 
| election 
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election, any votes given to are null and void, 
and that any other candidate, who, except the per- 
ſon expelled, has the greateſt number of votes, 
ought to be the ſitting member ? 

To prove that the affirmative i 18 the law of par- 
liament, I apprehend | It is not ſufficient for the pre- 
ſent houſe of commons to declare it to be ſo. We 
may ſhut our eyes indeed to the dangerous conſe- 
quences of ſuffering one branch of the legiſlature 
to declare new laws, without argument or example, 
and it may perhaps be prudent enough to ſubmit 
to authority; but a mere aſſertion will never con- | 

| vince, much leſs will it be thought reaſonable to N 
prove the tight by the fact itſelf. The miniſtry js 
have not yet. pretended to ſuch a tyranny over our 
minds. To ſupport the affirmative fairly, i it will 
either be neceſſary to produce ſame ſtature i in which 
that politive proviſion ſhalt have been made, that 

| ſpecific diſability clearly created, and the conſe- 
quences of it declared; or, if there be no ſuch ſta- 
tute, the cuſtom of parliament muſt then be* re- 
ferred to, and ſome caſe or caſes, ſtritly | in point, 
muſt be produced, with the deciſion of the court 
upon them ; for 1 readily admit that the cuſtom 

. of parliament, once clearly proved, 18 equally 

| binding with the common and ſtatute law. 
The conſideration of what may. be reaſonable or 
unreaſonable makes 1 no pare of this queſtion. We 
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are cnquiring what the law is, not whatit ought to 
be. Reaſon may be applied to ſhew-the impro- 
priety or expedience of a law, but we muſt have 
either ſtatute or precedent to prove the exiſtence of 
it. At the ſame time I do not mean to admit that 
the late reſolution of the houſe of commons is de- 
fenſible on general principles of reaſon, any more 
than in law. This is not the mn on which the 
debate turns. 
Suppoſing therefore that I have laid down an 
accurate ſtate of the queſtion, I will venture to 
affirm, 1ſt, That there is no ſtatute exiſting by 
which that ſpecific diſability, which we ſpeak of, 
js created. If there be, let it be produced. The 
argument will then be at an end. 
2dly. That there is no precedent in all the pro- 
ceedings of the houſe of commons which comes 
entirely home to the preſent caſe, viz. * where an 
# expelled member has been returned again, and 
* another candidate, with an inferior number of 
* votes, has been declared the fitting member.” 
If there be ſuch a precedent, let it be given to us 
plainly, and I am ſure jt will have more weight 
than all the cunning arguments which have been 
drawn from inferences and probabilities, 8 
The miniſtry, in that laborious pamphlet which 
I preſume contains the whole ſtrength of the party, 


Raye declared, * char Mr, Walpole's was the firſt 
| F and 
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and only inſtance, in which the electors of any 
county or borough had returned a perſon expel- 
© led to ſerve in the ſame parliament. It is not 
pollible to conceive a caſe, more exactly in point. 
Mr. Walpole was expelled, and, having a majority 
of votes at the next election, was returned again. 
The friends of Mr. Taylor, a candidute ſet up by 
the miniſtry, petitioned. the houſe that he might ba 
the ſitting member. Thus far the circumſtances 
tally exactly, except that our houſe of commons 
ſaved Mr. Luttrell the trouble of petitioning. The 
point of law however was the ſame,  , It came re- 
| gularly before the houſe, and. it was their buſineſs 
to determine upon it. They did determine it, for 
they declared Mr, Taylor not duly elecled. If it be 
ſaid that they meant this reſolution as matter of fa- 
vour and indulgence to the borough, which had 
retorted Mr. Walpole upon them, in order that the 
burgeſſes, knowing what the Jaw was, eu cor- 
rect their error, I anſwer, / 

I. That it is a ſtrange way of arguing ta oppoſe 
a ſuppoſition which no man'can proves to. a tied: 
which proves itlelf 

II. That if this were the intention of the e 1 
of commons, it muſt have defeated itſell. The 
burgeſſes of Lynn could never have known their 
error, much leſs could they have corrected it by 
wy Inflrudtion they received Hom, the proceeds , 

| ings 
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ings of che houſe of commons. They might per- 
haps have foreſeen, that, if they returned Mr. 
Walpole again, he 0 again be rejected; but 
they never could infer, from à reſolution by 
which the candidate with the feweſt votes was de- 
clared vor duly eleed, that, at a future election, 
and in ſimilar circumſtances, the houſe of com- 
mons would reverle their reſolution, and receive 
the ſame candidate as duly elected, whom u 
had before rejected. 

This indeed would have been a moſt extraordi- 
nary way of declaring the law of parliament, and 
what I preſume no man, whoſe undetſtanding is 
not at croſs purpoſes with itſelf, could b poſſibly un- 

If in à caſe of this importance, I thought my- 
ſelf at liberty to argue from ſuppoſitions rather 
than from facts, I think the probability in this 
caſe is directly the reverſe of what the miniſtry 
affirm; and that it is much more likely that the 
houſe of commons at that time would rather have 
ſtrained a point in favour of Mr. Taylor, than 
that they would have violated the law of parlia- 
ment, and robbed Mr. Taylor of a right legally 
yeſted in him, to gratify a refraftory borough, ' 
which, in defiance of them, had returned a per- 
{on branded with the Rroqgell mark of che : dif 


pleaſure of the houſe. 
Rut 
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But really, Sir, this way of talking, for I . 
call it argument, is a mockery of the common un- 
derſtanding of the nation, too groſs to be endured. 
Our deareſt intereſts are at ſtake. An attempt has 


been made, not merely to rob a ſingle county of 


its rights, but, by inevitable conſequence, to 
alter the conſtitution of the houſe of commons, 
This fatal attempt has ſucceeded, and ſtands as 
a precedent recorded for ever. If the miniſtry are 
unable to defend their cauſe by fair argument 
founded on facts, let them ſpare us at leaſt the 
mortification of being amuſed and deluded like 
children. I believe there is yet a ſpirit of reſiſtance 
in this country, which will not ſuhmit to be op- 
preſſed ; but I am ſure there is a fund of good 
1 5 in this wen, which cannot be deceived. 
"on e 
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e 39. 4 FER XII. 
To Dr. WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, 


SOLICITOR GENERAL to her MajesTy, . | 


SIR, - July 29, 1769, 
SHALL make yoy no apology for conſider- 
ing a certain pamphlet, in which your late 
conduct is defended, as written by yourſelf, © The 
perſonal intereſt, the perſonal reſentments, and 
FEatitled A letter ta the author of the queſtion ſtated. 
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above all that wounded ſpirit, unaccuſtomed to re- 
proach, and I hope not frequently conſcious of 
deſerving it, are ſignals which betray the author 
to us as plainly as if your name were in the title 
page. You- appeal to the publie in defence of 
your reputation. We hold it, Sir, that an injury 
offered to an individual i is intereſting to ſociety. 
On this principle the people of England made 
common cauſe with Mr. Wilkes. On this prin- 
ciple, if you are injured, they will join in your re- 
ſentment. I ſhall not follow you through the in- 
kipid form of a third 2 but addreſs re to 

you directly. 5 
Lou ſeem to think the client of a e 
more reſpectable and better ſuited to the dignity of 
your cauſe, chan that of a neus. paper. Be it lo. 
Yet if news- -papers are ſcurrilous, you muſt con · 
fels they are impartial. They give us, without 
any apparent preference, the wit and argument of 
the miniſtry, as well as the abuſive dulneſs of the 
oppoſition. The ſcales are equally poiſed. It i is 
not the printer's fault if che Wau weight inclines 
the balance. | | 
Tour pamphlet then is divided into an attack 
upon Mr. Grenville's character, and a defence of. 
your own. It would have been more conſiſtent 
perhaps with your profeſſed intentions, to have 
confined ya to the laſt, But anger has fome 
claim 


l 
claim to indulgence, and railing is uſually a relief 


to the mind. I hope you have found benefit from 


the experiment. It is not my deſign to enter into a 
formal vindication of Mr. Grenville upon his own 
principles. I have neither the honour of being 
perſonally known to him, nor do I pretend to be 
completely maſter of all the facts. I need not 
run the riſque of doing an injuſtice to his opinions 
or to his conduct, when your pamphlet alone 
carries, upon the face of it, a full vindication of 
both. | We e 
Vour firſt reflection is that Mr. Grenville was 
of all men the perſon, who ſhould not have com- 
plained of inconſiſtence with regard to Mr. Wilkes. 
This, Sir, is either an unmeaning ſneer, a peeviſh 
expreſſion af reſentment, or, if it means any thing, 


you plainly beg the queſtion; for whether his par- 
liamentary conduct with regard to Mr. Wilkes has 
or has not been inconſiſtent, remains yet to be 


proved. But it ſeems he receivod upon the ſpot 
2 ſufficient chaſtiſement for excerciſing /o unfairly 


his talent of miſrepreſentation. You are a lawyer, 


Sir, and know better than I do, upon what par: 
ticular occaſions a talent for miſreꝑreſentation may 
be fairly exerted ; but to puniſh a man a ſecond 


time, when he has been once ſufficiently chaſtiſed, 


35 rather too ſevere, It is not the laws of Eng- 


aud; it is not in in your own Commentaries, nor is 


3 
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it yet 1 believe in the new law you have revealed 
to the houſe-of commons, I hope this doctrine 
has no exiſtence but in your own heart. After all, 
Sir, if you had conſulted that ſober diſcretion, 
which you ſeem to oppoſe with triumph to the ho- 
neſt jollity of a tavern, it might have occurred to 
you that, although you could have ſucceeded in 
fixing a charge of inconſiſtence upon Mr. Grenville, 
it would not have tended in-any ſhape to exculpate 
yourſelf, | 

Your next inſinuation, that Sir William Mere- 
dich had haſtily. adopted the falſe gloſſes of his 
new ally, is of the ſame ſort with the firſt. It con- 
veys a ſneer as little worthy of the gravity of your 
character, as it is uſeleſs to your defence, It is 
of little moment to the public to enquite by whom 
the charge was conceived, or by whom it was 
adopted. The only queſtion we aſk is, whether or 
not it be true, The remainder, of your reflections 
upon Mr. Grenville's conduct deſtroy themſelves. 
He could not poſſibly come prepared to traduce 
your integrity to the houſe. He could not foreſee 
that you would even ſpeak upon the queſtion, 
much leſs could he foreſee that you would main- 
tain a direct contradiction of that doctrine, which 
you had ſolemnly, diſintereſtedly, and upon ſober- 
eſt reflection delivered to the public. He came 


armed indeed with what he thought a reſpectable. 
| authority? 
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authority, to ſupport what he was convinced wad 
the cauſe of truth, and I doubt not he intended 

to give you; in the courſe of the debate, an ho- 
nourable and public | teſtimony of his eſteem! 
Thinking highly of his abilities; I cannot however 
allow him the gift of divination. As to what you 
are pleaſed to call a plan cooly formed to impole 
upon the houſe of commons, and his producing it 
without provocation at midnight, I conſider it as 
the language of pique and invective, therefore uri- 
worthy of regard. But, Sir, I am ſenſible I have 
followed your example too long and wandered 
from the ; 

The dotation from your commentaries is mat- 
ter of record. It can neither he altered by your 
friends, nor miſrepreſented by your enemies, and 1 
am willing to take your own word for what you have 
ſaid in the houſe of commons. If there be a real 
difference between what you have written and what 
you have ſpoken, you confeſs that your book ought 
to be the ſtandard. Now, Sir, if words mean any 
thing, I apprehend that when a long enumeration 
of diſqualifications (whether by ſtatute or the cu- 
ſtom of parliament) concludes with theſe general 
comprehenſive words, © but ſubject to theſe re- 
* ftrictions and diſqualifications, every ſubject of 
the realm is eligible: of common right,” a reader 
of a plain underſtanding muſt of courſe reſt ſatiſ. 

. fied 
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fied that no ſpecies of diſqualifications whatſoevef 
had been omitted. The known character of the 
author, and. the apparent accuracy with which the 
whole work 1s compiled, would confirm him in his 
opinion; nor could he poſſibly form any other 
judgment, without looking upon your Comens 
taries in the ſame light in which you conſider thoſe 
penal laws, which though not repealed are fallen 
into diſuſe, and are now in effect a.$NARE T0 Tur 
UNWARY. | 

Jou tell us indeed that it was not part of your 
plan to ſpecify any temporary incapacity, and that 
you could not, without a ſpirit of propheey, have 
ſpeciſied the diſability of a private individual, ſub. 
ſequent to the period at which you wrote. What 
your plan was I know not; but what it ſhould 
have been, in order to complete the work you 
have given us, is by no means difficult to deter, 
mine. The incapacity, which you call tempo- 
rary, may continue ſeven years; and though you 
might not have forefeen the particular caſe of Mr. 
Wilkes, you might and ſhould have foreſeen the 
poſſibility of ſuch a caſe, and told us how far the 
houſe of commons were authorized to proceed in 
it by the law and, cuſtom of parliament. The 
freeholders of Middleſex would then have known 
what they had to truſt to, and would never have 
teturned Mr. Na when colonel Luttrell was 3 
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Eindidate againſt him. They would have choſe 
ſome indifferent perſon rather than ſubmit to be re- 
preſented by the object of their contempt and de- 
teſtation. N 
Vour attempt to diſtinguiſh between diſabilities, 
which affect whole claſſes of men, and thoſe which 
affect individuals only, is really unworthy of yout 
underſtanding. Your Commentaries had tatight 
me that, although the inſtance, in which a penal 
law is exerted, be particular, the laws themſelves 
are general. They ate made for the benefit and 
inſtruction of the public, though the penalty falls 
only upon an individual. You cannot but know, 
Sir, that what was Mr. Wilkes's caſe yeſterday may 
be your's or mine to-morrow, and that conſe- 
quently the common right of every ſubject of the 
tealm is invaded by it. Profeſſing therefore to 
treat of the conſtitution of the houſe of commons, 
and of the laws and cuſtoms relative to that con- 
ſtitution, you certainly were guilty of a moſt un- 
pardonable omiſſion, in taking no notice of a right 
and privilege of the houſe, more extraordinary and 
more arbitrary than all the others they poſſeſs put 
together. If the expulſion of a member, not 
under any legal diſability, of itſelf creates in 
. him an incapacity to be re · elected, I ſee a ready 
way marked out, by which the majority may at 
any time remove the honeſteſt and ableſt men who 


happen 
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happen to be in oppoſition to them. To ſay that 
they will not make this extravagant uſe of their 
power, would be a language unfit for a man ſo learn- 
ed in the laws as you are. By your doctrine, Sin, 
they baue the power, and laws you know are in- 
tended to guard againſt what men may do, not to 
truſt to what they ill do. 

Upon the whole, Sir, the charge againſt you is 
of u plain, ſimple nature: It appears even upon 
the face of your own pamphlet. On the contrary, 
your juſtification of yourſelf is full of ſubtlety and 
refinement, and in ſome places not very intelli- 
gible, It I were perſonally your enemy, I ſhould 
dwell, with a malignant pleaſure, upon thoſe great 
and uſeful qualifications, which you certainly poſ- 
ſels, and by which you once acquired, though 
they could not preſerve to you the reſpect and 
| eſteem of your country, I ſhould enumerate the 
honours you have loſt, and the virtues you have 
diſgraced : but having no private reſentments to 
gratify, I think it ſufficient to have given my 
opinion of your public conduct, leaving the puniſh- 
ment it deſerves to your cloſet and to yourſelf, 

JUN : US. 
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L. E T T E R XIX. 

SIR, as 8; 1569; 

HE gentleman, who has publiſhed an anſwer*® 

= to Sir William Meredith's pamphlet, having 

honoured me with a poſtſcript of ſix quarto pages, 
which he moderately calls, beſtowing very few 
words upon me, I cannot, in common politeneſs, 
refuſe him a reply. The form and magnitude of a 
quarto impoſes upon the mind, 'and men, who are 
unequal to the labour of diſcuſſing an intricate ar- 
gument, or wiſh to avoid it, are willing enough 
to ſuppoſe, that much has been proved, becauſe 
much has been faid. Mine, I confeſs, are hnmble 
labours. I do not preſume to inſtruct the learned, 
but ſimply to inform the body of the people; and 
I prefer that channel of conveyance, which is like- 
ly to ſpread fartheſt among them. The advocates 
of the miniſtry ſeem to me to write for fame, and 
to flatter themſelves, that the fize of their works 
will make them immortal. They pile up reluctant 
quarto upon ſolid folio, as if their labours, be- 
cauſe they are gigantic, could contend with truth 

and heaven. 

The writer of the volume in queſtion meets me 


upon my own ground. He acknowledges there is 
| ng 


* Entitled an anſwer to the queſtion ſtated, with a Poſtfeript 
in anſwer to Junius's Letter X VII. vide page 84. 
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no ſtatute, by which the ſpecific diſability we ſpeaks 
of is created, but he affirms, that the cuſtom of 
parliament has been referred to, and that a caſe 
ſtrictly in point has been produced, with the decj- 
ſion of the court upon it. I thank him for coming 
ſo fairly to the point. He aſſerts, that the caſe of 
Mr. Walpole is ſtrictly in point to prove that ex- 
pulſion creates an abſolute incapacity of being re- 
elected; and for this purpoſe he refers generally 
to the firſt vote of the houſe upon that occaſion, 
without venturing to recite the vote itſelf. The 
unfair, diſingenuous artifice of adopting that part 
of a precedent, which ſeems to ſuit his purpoſe, 
and omitting the remainder, deſerves ſome pity, 
but cannot excite my reſentment. * He takes ad- 
vantage eagerly of the firſt reſolution, by which 
Mr. Walpole's incapacity is declared; and as to 
the two following, by which the candidate with the 
feweſt votes was declared “ not duly elected,“ and 
the election itſelf vacated, I dare ſay, he would 
be well ſatisfied, if they were far ever blotted out, 
of the journals of the houſe of commons. In fair 
argument, no part of a precedent ſhould be ad- 
mitted, unleſs the whole of it be given to us to- 
gether. The author has divided his precedent, 
for he knew, that, taken together, ir: produced a 
conſequence directly the reverſe of that which he 

H 2 endeavours 
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endeavours to draw from a vote of expulſion. But 
what will this honeſt perſon ſay, if I take him at 
his word, and demonſtrate to him, that the houſe 
of commons never meant to found Mr. Walpole's 
incapacity upon his expulſion only? What fubter- 
fuge will then remain ? 


Let it be remembered that we are es of 


the intention of men, who lived more than half a 


century ago, and that ſuch intention can only be 


collected from their words and actions, as they are 
delivered to us upon record. To prove their de- 
ſigns by a ſuppoſition of what they would have 
done, oppoſed to what they actually did, is mere 


trifling and impertinence. The vote, by which 


Mr. Walpole's incapacity was declared, is thus 
expreſſed, „ That Roben Walpole, Elgz having 


© been this ſeſſion of parliament committed a pri- 


« ſoner to the Tower, and expelled this houſe 
« for a breach of truſt in the execution of his of- 
* fice, and notorious corruption when a ſecretary 
« at war, was and is incapable of being elected a 


* member to ſerve in this preſent parliament,” 


Now, Sir, to my underſtanding, no propoſition of 
this kind can be more evident, than that the houſe 
of commons, by this very. yote, themſelves under 
ſtood, and meant not to declare, that Mr. Wal- 


70 s incapacity aroſe from the crimes he had com- 


mitted, 
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mitted, nor from the puniſhment the houſe an- 
nexed to them. The high breach of truſt; the 
notorious corruption are ſtated in the ſtrongeſt 
terms. They do not tell us he was incapable, be- 
cauſe he was expelled, but becauſe he had been 
guilty of ſuch offences as juſtly rendered him un- 
worthy of a ſeat in parliament. If they had in- 
tended to fix the diſability upon his expulſion alone, 
the mention of his crimes in the ſame vote, would 
have been highly improper. It could only per- 
plex the minds of the electors, who, if they col- 
lected any thing from ſo confuſed a declaration of 
the law of parliament, muſt have concluded that 
their repreſentative had been declared incapable 
becauſe he was highly guilty, not becauſe he had 
been puniſhed. But even admitting them to have 
underſtood it in the other ſenſe, they muſt then, 
from the very terms of the vote, have united the 
idea of his being ſent to the Tower with that of his 
expulſion, and conſidered his incapacity as the 
joint effect of both. 

I do not mean to give an opinion upon the ju- 
ſtice of the proceedings of the houſe of commons, 
with regard to Mr. Walpole ; but certainly, if I 
admitted their cenſure to be well founded, I could 
no way avoid agreeing with them in the conſequence 
they drew from it. I could never have a doubt, 
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in law or reaſon, that a man convicted of a high 
breach of truſt, and of a notorious corruption, in 


the execution of a public office, was and ought to 


be incapable of ſitting in the ſame parliament. 
Far from attempting to invalidate that vote, I 
ſhould have wiſhed that the incapacity declared by 
it could legally have been continued for ever. 
Nou, Sir, obſerve how forcibly the argument 
returns. The houſe of commons, upon the face 
of their proceedings, had the ſtrongeſt motives to 
declare Mr. Walpole incapable of being re- elected. 
They thought ſuch a man unworthy to ſit among 
them. To that point they proceeded no further; 
for they reſpected the rights of the people, while 
they aſſerted their own. They did not infer, from 
Mr Walpole's incapacity, that his opponent was 
duly elected; on the contrary they ceclared Mr. 
Taylor “Not duly elected,“ and the election itſelf 
void. | 

Such, however, is the precedent, which my ho- 


neſt friend aſſures us is ſtrictly in point to prove, 


that expulſion of itſelf creates an incapacity of 
being elected. If it had been fo, the preſent houſe 
of commons ſhould at leaſt have followed ſtrictly 
the example before them, and ſhould have ſtated 
to us, in the ſame vote, the crimes for which they 
expelled Mr. Wilkes; whereas they reſolve ſimply, 
that “ having been expelled, he was and is inca- 

1 Pable.“ " 


b 
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pable.“ In this proceeding, I am authoriſed to 
affirm, they have neither ſtatute nor cuſtom, nor 
reaſon, nor one ſingle precedent to ſupport them. 
On the other ſide, there is indeed a precedent ſo 
ſtrongly in point, that all the inchanted caſtles of 
miniſterial magic fall before it, In the year 1638, 

(a period which the rankeſt tory dare not except 
againſt) Mr. Wollaſton was expelled, re- elected, 
and admitted to take his ſeat in the ſame parlia- 
ment. The , miniſtry have precluded themſelves 
from all objections drawn from the cauſe of his 
expulſion, for they affirm abſolutely that expulſion 
of itſelf creates the diſability, Now, Sir, let ſo- 
phiſtry evade, let falſchood aſſert, and impudence 
deny——here ſtands the precedent, a land- mark 
to direct us through a troubled ſea of controverſy, 
conſpicuous and unremoved. * 
I have dwelt the longer upon the diſcuſſion of 
this point, becauſe in my opinion it comprehends 
the whole queſtion, The reſt is unworthy of no- 
tice, We are enquiring whether incapacity be or 
be not created hy expulſion. In the caſes of Bed- 
ford and Malden, the incapacity. of the perſons re- 
turned was matter of public notoriety, for it was 
created by act of Parliament. But really, Sir, 
my honeſt friend's ſuppoſitions are as unfavourable 
to him as his facts. He well knows that the clergy, 
hejideg/that they are repreſented in common with 
S their 
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4 fellow ſubjects, have alſo a ſeparate parlia- 
ment of their own that their 1 incapacity . to fix 
in the houſe of commons has been confirmed by 
repeated deciſions of the houſe, and that the law of 
parliament, declared by thoſe deciſions, has been 
for above two centuries notorious and undiſputed; 
The author is certainly at hberty to fancy caſes, 


and make whatever compariſons he thinks proper 3 


| his ſuppoſitions fill continue at a diſtance. from 
fact, as his wild diſcourſes are from ſolid er, 
ment. 
The concluſion of his book is candid to an ex 
treme. He offers to grant me all I deſire. - He 
chinks he may ſafely admit that the caſe of Mr. 
Walpole makes directly againſt him, for it ſeems 
he has one grand ſolution in petto for all difficul- 
ties. 1f, ſays he, I were t allow all this, it will 
only prove, that the law of eleflion was different, in 
queen Ann's time, from what it is at preſent, ' © © 
This indeed is more than I expected. 
principle, I know, has been maintained 'in a 
but 1 never expected to ſee it ſo formally declared: 
What can he mean? does he aſſume this language 
to ſatisfy the doubts of the people, or does he 
mean to rouſe their indignation; are the miniſtry 
daring enough to affirm that the houſe of com- 
mons have a right to make and unmake the hw of 
ren at their n :—does the Jaw of 


parliament, 
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parlament, which we are ſo often told is the lay 
of che land · does the common right of every fub- 
ject of che realm depend upon an arbitrary, capri- 
cious vote of ane branch of the nen 
voice of truth and renſon muſt be ſilent. rute 

The miniſtry tell us plainly that this is nodonger 
a queſtion of right, but of power and force alone. 
What was law yeſterday is not law to-day: and 
now it ſeems e have no better rule to live by than 
the temporary diſcretion and W eee 
of the houſe of commons. 13 

Profeſſions of patriotiſm are become kale and ri- 
diculous. For my on part, I claim no merit 
from endeavouring to do a ſervice to my fellow 
ſubjects. Þ have done it to the beſt of my under- 
ſtanding; and without looking for the approbation 
of other men, my conſcience is fatigfied. What 
remains to be done concerns the collective body 
of the people. "They are now to determine for 
themſelves, whether they will firmly and conſtitu- 
tionally aſſert their rights, or make an humble-fla- 
viſh ſurreader of them at the feet of the miniſtry. 
To a generous mind there cannot be a doubt. We 
owe it to our anceſtors to preſerve entire "thoſe 
rights; which they have delivered to our care; We 
owe it to our poſterity, not to ſuffer their deareſt 
inheritance to be deſtroyed.” But if it were poſſible 
for us-to to be ſenſible of theſe lacred claims, there i is 


yet 
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yet an | obligation binding upon ourſelves, from nc 
which nothing can acquit us—a perſonal intereſt, in 

which we cannot ſurrender. To alienate even our 
own rights, would be a crime as much more enor- of 
mous than ſuicide, as a life of civil ſociety and free- th 
dom is ſuperior to a bare exiſtence z and if life be th 
the bounty of heaven, we ſcornfully reject the no» M 
bleſt part of the gift, if we conſent to ſurrender that ar 
certain rule of living, without which the condi- re 

tion ,of human nature is _— TE * 
contetnptible, | to 
zaunzus, | ce 
eee Lan in 
| 5 5 
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SIR, Aer 201 cn eee eee ab 
Muſt beg of you to print a few lines, in expla- ſit 
nation of ſame paſſages in my laſt letter, which hz 
I ſee have been miſunderſtood. - | ot 
1. When I ſaid, that the houſe of commons never ez 
meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity on his in 
expulſion - only, I meant no more than to deny the to 
general propoſition, that expulſion alone creates ta 


the incapacity. If there be any thing ambiguous 
in the expreſſion, I beg leave to explain it by ſay- 
jog, that, in my opinion, expulſion neither creates, 

| | nap. 


C4 2407 3. 
nor in any part contributes to create the i incapacity | 
in queſtion, - N ay 9 

2. I carefully avoided: entering into the -merity 
of Mr. Walpole's caſe. I did not enquire whe. 
ther the houſe of commons acted juſtly, or whe- 
ther they truly declared the law of parliament. 
My remarks went only to their apparent meaning 
and intention, 'as- it ſtands declared in ay 
reſolution, 7 

3. I never meant to affirm, —— 
to the Tower created a diſqualification. On the 
contrary, I conſidered that idea as an abfurdiry 
into which the miniſtry muſt inevitably fall, if they 
reaſoned right upon their own principles. 

The. caſe of Mr Wollaſton ſpeaks for itſelf. 
The miniſtry aſſert that expulſion alone creates an 
abſolute, complete incapacity to be re. elected to 
lit in the ſame parliament. This propoſition they 
have yniformly maintained, without any condition 
or modification whatſoever. | Mr. Wollaſton was 
expelled, re- elected, and admitted to take his ſeat 
in the ſame parliament. ] leave it to the public 
to determine; whether this be a plain matter of 
fact, or mere nonſenſe and declamation. 
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Te his Grace the DUKE of BEDF ORD. 


„ apa PRs PE OR Sep. 19, aſs 
O are fo little accuftomed to receive any 
marks of reſpect or eſteem from the public, 
8 if, in the following lines, a compliment or ex- 
preſſion of applauſe ſhould eſcape me, 1 fear you 
would conſider it as a mockery of your eſtabliſhed 
character, and perhaps an inſult to your under- 
ſanding, Tou have nice feelings, my Lord, if 
ve may judge from your reſentments. Cautious 
therefore of giving offence, where you have ſo little 
deſerved it, I ſhall leave the illuſtration: of your 
virtues to other hands. Your friends. have a pri- 
yilege to play upon the eaſineſs of your temper, 
or poſſibly they are better acquainted with your 
good qualities than I am. You have done good 
by ſtealth. The reſt is upon record. You have 
ſill left ample room 180 — ee 
gyric is exhauſted. 

You are de a very. se man. The 
higheſt rank —a ſplendid fortune; and a name, 
| glorious till it was yours, were ſufficient to have 
ſupported you with meaner abilities than I think 
you poſſeſs. From the firſt, you derived a con- 
ſtitutional claim to reſpect; from che ſecond, 3 


7 
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natural extenſive authority; - the laſt created a par · 
tial expectation of hereditary virtues. The uſe you 
have made of theſe uncommon advantages might 
have been more honourable to yourſelf, but could 
not be more inſtructive to mankind. We may 
trace it in the veneration of your country, the 
choice of your friends, and in the accompliſhment 
of every ſanguine hope, which the public mighs 
have canceived from the illuſtrious name of Ruſſel: 
The eminence of your ſtation gave you a com- 
manding proſpect of your duty. The road, which 
led to honour, was open to your view. Lou could 
not loſe it by miſtake, and you had no temptation 
to depart from it by deſign; Compare the natural 
dignity and importance of the richeſt Peer of Eng+ 
land the noble independence, which he might 
have maintained in parhament z and the real in- 
tereſt and reſpect, which he might have acquired, 
not only in parliament,” but through the whole 
kingdom; compare theſe glorious diſtinctions with 
the ambition of holding a ſhare in government. 
the emoluments of a place, the dale of a horough, 
or the purchaſe of a corporation; and though you 
may not regret the virtues, - which create reſpect, 
you may ſee, with anguiſhy how much real im- 
portance and authority yon have loſt. Conſider 
the character of an independent virtuoms Duke 
of Bedford; imagine what he might be in this counꝰ 
try, 


[ii ] 

try, then reflect one moment upon what you ate: 
If it be poſſible for me to withdraw my attention 
from the fact, I will tell you in n what ſuch a 
man might be. 
| Conſcious of his own weight and importance, 

his conduct in parliament would be directed by 
nothing but the conſtitutional duty of a' peer. He 
would conſider himſelf as a guardian of the laws. 
Willing to ſupport the juſt meaſures of government, 
but determined to obſerve the conduct of the mi- 
niſter with ſuſpicion, he would oppoſe the violence 
of faction with as much firmneſs, as the encroach- 
ments of prerogative. He would be as little cap- 
able of bargaining with the miniſter for places for 
himſelf or his dependants, as of deſcending to 
mix himſelf in the intrigues of oppoſition, When- 
ever an important queſtion called for his opinion in 
parliament, he would be heard, by the molt pro- 
fligate miniſter, with ' deference and reſpect. His 
authority would either ſanctify or diſgrace the mea- 
ſures of government.— The people would look 
up to him as to their protector, and a virtuous 
prince would have one honeſt man in his domi- 
nions, in whoſe integrity and judgment he might 
ſafely confide. If it Mould be the will of provi- 
dence to afflict him with a domeſtic misfortune, - 
he would ſubmit to the ſtroke with feeling, but 
not without dignity. He would conſider the people 
| as 


| T ve I 
2 his children, and receive 4 generous heart felt 
conſolation, Nerger may and bleſſings 
of his country. oo e 
Tour Grace may probably diſcover ſomerhing 
more intelligible in the negarive part of this iltu- 
ſtrious character. The man T have defcribed would 
never proſtitute his 'dighity in partiament by an 
indecent violence either in oppoſing or defending 
a miniſter. *He' would not at one moment ranco- 
rouſly perſecute, at another ry cringe tothe fa- 
vourite of his Sovereign. After outraging tlie 
royal dignity with petemptory conditions, little 
ſhort of menace and hoſtility, ke would never de- 
ſcehd to the humility of ſoliciting an Interview with 
the Favourite, and of offering t6 recover, at any 
price, the honour of his friendſhip.” Though de- 
ceived perhaps in his youth, he would nor, through 
the courſe of a long life, have invariably choſen 
his friends from among the moſt profligate of man- 
kind. His own honour uould have forbidden him 
from mixing his private pleaſures or converſation 
with jockeys, gameſters, blaſphemers, gladiators, 
or buffoons. He would then have never felt, much 
leſs would he have ſubmitted to the diſhoneſt neceſ- 
ſity of engaging in the intereſts and intrigues of his 
dependants, of ſupplying their vices,” or relieving! 
ny r beggary at the * of his country. He 
would 


\ 
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ud. not have. betrayed ſuch 4 Am or ſuck? 


contempt of the conſtitution as, apenly to av]. 
in a court of juſtice, the purchaſe and ſale of a ho- 


rough. He would not have thought it conſiſtent 


with his rank in the ſtate, or even with his perſonal 
importance, to be the little tyrant of a little corpo- 
ration. He . would. never have been inſulted with 
virtues which. be had laboured to extinguiſh, nor 
ſuffered the diſgrace of a mortifying defeat, which 
has made him ridiculous and contemprible, even 
to the few by whom he was not deteſted. I reve- 
rence the afflictjons of a good .man—his ſorrows 


are ſacred. But how can we take part in the dit. 


treſſes of a man, whom we can neither love nor 
eſteem; or feel for a calamity, of which he him- 
ſelf is inſenſible? Where waz u the father's heart, 
when he could look for; or find an immediate con- 
ſolation for the loſs of an only ſoa, in conſultatjons 
and bargains for a place at court, and even in the 
miſery of balloting at che India Houſe: ! 


Sa #54 % 


Admitting then that you have miſtaken or de- 


ſerted thole honourable principles, which ought to 


have directed your conduct; admitting that you 
have as little claim to private affection as to pub- | 
lic eſteem, let us. ſee with what abilities, with what 
degree of judgment you have carried your own 
ſyſtem into execyxian. ... A great man, in the ſacceſs. 
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and even in the magnitude of his crimes, finds a 
reſcue. from contempt. | Your Grace is every Way 
unfortunate. Yet, I vill not loak back to thoſe 
ridiculous ſcenes, by which in your earlier days, 
you thought, it an honour to be diſtinguiſhed ; the 
recorded ſtripes, che public infamy, your own ſuf- 
ferings, or Mr. Rigby's fortitude. Theſe events 
undoubtedly left an impreſſion, though not upon 
your mind. To ſuch a mind, it may perhaps be 
a pleaſure to reflect, that there js hardly a corner 
of any of his Majeſty's kingdoms, except France, 
in which, at one time or other, your valuable life 
has not been in danger. Amiable man ! we ſee 
and acknowledge the protection of Providence, by 
which you have ſo often eſcaped the perſonal de- 
teſtation of your fellow ſubjects, and are {till re- 
ſerved for the public juſtice of your country. 
Your. hiſtory begins to be important at that au- 
ſpicious period, at which you were deputed to re- 
preſent the Earl of Bute, at the court of Verſailles, 
It was an honourable office, and executed. with che 
ſame ſpirit with which ic was accepted, Your pa- 
trons wanted an ambaſſador, who would ſubmir fo 
. make, conceſſions, without daring do inſiſt upon 
any honourable condition for his Sovereign. Ibeir 
buſineſs required a man ho had as little feeling for 
his Own, digaity /as for. che welfare of his country: 

5 1 woes found him ia, the firſt rank of the nobility, 
[ Belleiſle, 
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* Belleiſle, Goree, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Martl- 
nique, the Fiſhery, and the Havanna, are glorious 
monuments of your Grace's talents for negotiation. 
My lord, we are too well acquainted with your pe- 


euriiary character, to think it poſſible that ſo many 
public ſacrifices ſhould have been made, without 
ſome private compenſations. Your conduct car- 


' ries with it an interior evidence, beyond all the le- 
gal proof of a court of juſtice. Even the callous 
pride of Lord Egremont was alarmed. He ſaw 


and felt his own diſhonour in correſponding with 


vou; and there certainly was a moment, at which 


he meant to have reſiſted, had not a fatal lethargy 
prevailed over his faculties, and carried all * 


and memory away with it. 


J will not pretend to ſpecify the ſecret terms on 
which you were invited to ſupport an adminiſtrati- 


on og which Lord Bute pretended to leave in full 


poſſeſſion of their miniſterial authority, and per- 
fectly maſtets of themſelves. He was not of a 
temper to relinquiſh power, tho' he retired from 
employment. Stipulations were certainly made 


berween yout Grace and him, and certainly violat- 
ed. After two years ſubmiſſion, you thought ybu 
had collected a ſtrength ſafficient to control his 
influence, and that it was your turm to be a tyrant, 
becauſe you had been a ſlave. When you found 


Ben miſtaken in your opinion of your gracious 
* - Maſter's 
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Maſter's firmneſs, diſappointment g got the better of 
all your humble diſcretion, and carried you to an 
exceſs of outrage to his perſon, as diſtant from 
true ſpirit, as from all decency and reſpect. After 
robbing him of the rights of a King, you would 
not permit him to preſerve the honour of a Gentle- 
man. It was then Lord Weymouth was nominat- 
ed to Ireland, and diſpatched (we well remember 
with what indecent hurry) to plunder. the treaſury 


of the firſt fruits of an employment which you well 


knew he was never to execute. 

This ſudden declaration of war againſt che Fa a- 
vourite might have given you a momentary merit 
with the public, if it had either been adopted upon 
principle, 23 with reſolution. Without 
looking back ta all your former ſervility, we need 
only obſerve your ſubſequent conduct, to ſee upon 
what motives you acted. Apparently united with 
Mr. Grenville, you waited until Lord Rocking - 
ham's feeble adminiſtration ſhould diſſolve in its 
own weakneſs —The moment their diſmiſſion was 
ſuſpected, the moment you perceived that another 


ſyſtem was adopted in the cloſet, you thought it 


no diſgrace to return to your former dependance, 
and ſolicit once more the friendſhip of Lord Bute. 
You begged an interview, at which: he had ſpirit 


cou | to treat you with, contemſft. 
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whom you did not in the leaſt inſtance deſert, were 
not of a character to add ſtrength or credit to Go- 


Duke of Grefton was, I preſume, hardly foreſeen, 
We muſt look for other ſtipulations, to account for 
that ſudden reſolution of the cloſet, by which three 


cannot be leſs reſpected than they are) were ad- 
vanced to offices, through which you might again 
control the miniſter, and probably engroſs the 
whole direction of affairs. 


which even a private gentleman cannot ſubmit to 


t 6 1 


| i al now be of little uſe to point out, by 
hat a train of weak, injudicious meaſures, it be- 
came neceſſary, or was thought ſo, to call you back 
to a ſhare in the adminiſtration. The Friends, 


vernment; and at that time your alliance with the 


iy 


of your dependants (whoſe characters, 1 think, 


The poſſeſſion of abſolute power is naw once 
more within your reach. The meaſures you have 
taken to obtain and confirm it, are too groſs to eſcape. 


the eyes of a diſcerning judicious prince. His pa- 9 
lace is beſieged; the lines of circumvallation ate bs 
drawing round him; and unleſs he finds a reſource a 
in his own activity, or in the attachment of the real 4 
friends of his family, the belt of princes muſt ſub- 11 
mit to the confinement of a ſtate priſoner, until 4 
your Grace 8 death, or ſome leſs fortunate event, 1c 
- Thall raite the ſiege. For the preſent, you may 
ſafely reſume” that ſtile of inſult and menace, th 


hear 
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hear without being contemptible. Mr. Mackenzie's 
hiſtory. is not yet forgotten, and you may find pre- 
cedents enough of the mode in which an imperious 
ſubject may ſignify his pleaſure do his ſovereign. 
Where will this gracious monareh look for aſſiſt- 
ance, when the wretched Grafton could forget his 
obligations to his maſter, and deſert him for a 
hollow alliance with Such a man as the Duke of 
Bedford. | 

Let us confider you then as arrived at the ſum- 
mit of worldly greatneſs : let us ſuppoſe, that all 
your plans of avarice and ambition are accom- 
liſhed, and your moſt ſanguine wiſhes gratified in 
the fear, as well as the hatred of the people : Can 
age itſelf forget that you are now in the laſt act of 
life? Can grey hairs make folly venerable? and 
is there no period to be reſerved for meditation 
and retirement? For ſhame ! my Lord: Let it. 
not be recorded of you, that the lateſt moments of 
your life were dedicated to the ſame unworthy 
purſuits, the ſame. buſy agitations, in which your 
youth and manhood were exhauſting, | . 


life, you are violating the charaRer. of age, and 
expoſing the impotent imbecility, after you have 

Joſt the vigour of the paſſions. .. . 
Your friends will aſk, perhaps, Whither ſhall 
this ee ol man. retire-? Can he remain in 
the 
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the metropolis, where his life has been ſo often 
threatened, and his palace ſo often attacked? 1b 
he returns to Woburn, ſcorn and mockery await 
him. | He muſt create a ſolitude round his eſtate, 
if he would avoid the face of reproach and derifion. 
At Plymouth, his deſtruction would be more 
than probable ; at Exeter, inevitable. No hon- 
eſt Engliſhman will ever forget his attachment, 
nor any honeſt Scotchman forgive his treachery to 
Lord Bute. At every town he enters, he muſt 
change his liveries and his name. Which ever 
way he flies, the Hue and Gy" * the country pur- 
ſues him. 

In another kingdom indeed, the bleflings of his 
adminiſtration have been more ſenſibly felt ;—his 
virtues better underſtood ;—or at worlt, they will 
not, for him alone, forget their hoſpitality. — s 
well might Venkks have returned to Sicily. You 
have twice eſcaped, my Lord; beware of a third 


experiment. The indignation of a whole people, 


plundered, inſulted, and oppreſſed as they have 


been. will not always be diſappointed. 


It is in vain therefore to thift the ſcene. Vou 
can no more fly from your enemies than from 


' yourſelf, Perſecuted abroad, you look into your 
own heart for conſolation, 'and' find nothing bur 
. feproaches and deſpair. But, my Lord, you may 


wu the field 6f buſineſs, thoigh n not the field of 
: | danger; 
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danger; and though you cannot be ſafe, you may 
ceaſe to be ridiculous. I fear you have liſtened 
too long to the advice of thoſe pernicious friends, 
with whoſe intereſts you have ſordidly united your 
own, .and for whom you have facrificed every - 
thing that ought to be dear to a man of honour, 

They are ſtill baſe enough to encourage the follies 
of your age, as they once did the vices of your 
youth. As little acquainted with the rules of de- 
corum, as with the laws of morality, they will 
not ſuffer you. to profit by experience, nor even to 
conſult the propriety of a bad character. Even 
now they tell you, that life is no more than a dra- 
matic ſcene, in which the hero ſhould preſerve his 
conſiſtency to the laſt, and that as you lived with- 


out virtue, you ſhould die without repentance. 
JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXII. 


5 Ir 
S IR, SGraept. 20, 1769. 
AVING iKidentally ſeen a republication of 
your letters, wherein you have been pleaſed 
to Art that I had /d the companions of my 


ſucgeſs ; ; I am Wan * obliged to declare the ſaid 
aaaͤſſertion 


* vide letters V. and vn. pages 29 and 40, in anſwer to 
Junius; and likewiſe Sir William's anſwer to An half pay ſubs 


#/tery, letter XIV. pape 62. 
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affertion to be a moſt infamous and malicions falſe- 


hood; and I again call upon you to ſtand forth, 
 dvow yourſelf, and prcve the charge. If you can cc 
make it out to the ſatisfaction of any one man in ye 
the kingdom, 1 will be content to be thought the co 
worſt man in it; if you do not, what muſt the 87 
nation think of you? Party has nothing to do in at 
this affair: You have made a perſonal attack upon E 
my honour, defamed me by a moſt vile calumny, Ita 
which miglit poſſibly have ſunk into oblivion, had pe 
not ſuch uncommon pains been taken to fenew br 
and perpetuate this ſcandal, chjefly becauſe it has to 
been told in good language: For I give you full wl 
credit for your elegant diction. well turned pe- to 
riods, and attic wit; but wit is oftentimes falſe; If 
though i it may appear brilliant ; which is exactly we 
the caſe of your whol: performance. But, Sir, I am aff 
obliged in the moſt ſerious manner to accuſe you pl 
of being guilty of falſities. You have ſaid the thing is 
that is not. To ſupport your ſtory, you have re- be 
courſe to the following irre/itable argument: You a l 
fold the companions of your victory, becauſe when foi 
the ſixteenth regiment was given to hon, you was qu 
filent.” The concluſion is inev table. 1 believe len 
that ſuch deep and acute reaſoning could only. come bo 
from ſuch an extraordinary writer as Junius. But me 
unfortunately for you, the premiſes as well as the aff 


concluſion are abſolutely falſe. Many applications pe 
8 have 
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have been made to the miniftry on the ſubject af 


the Maniſta Ranſom /ince the time of my being 
colonel of that regiment: As I have for ſome 
years quitted London, I was obliged to have re- 
courſe to the honourable colonel Monſon and Sir 
Samuel Corniſh to negotiate for me: In the laſt 
autumn I perſonally delivered a memorial to the 
Earl of Shelburne at his ſeat in Wiltſhire, As yo. 
have told us of your importance, that you are a 
perſon of rant and fortune, and above a rommon 
bribe, you may in all probability be not mtu 
to his lord hip, who can ſatisfy you of the truth of 
what I ſay. But I ſhall now take the liberty, ' Sir, 
to ſeize your battery, and turn it againſt yourſelf. 
If your puerile and tinſel logie could carry the legſt 
weight or conviction with it, how muſt you ſtand 
affected by the inevitable rontinfion, as you are 
pleaſed to term it? According to Juniut, Silence 
is Guile, In many of the public papers, you have 
been called in the moſt direct and offenſive terms 
a liar and a coward. When did you reply to theſe 
foul accuſations ? . You have been quite ' filent ; 
quite chop-fallen : Therefore, becauſe you was /i- 
lent, the nation has a right to pronounce you to be 
both a liar and a coward from your own argu- 
ment: But, Sir, I will give you fair play; will 
afford you an opportunity to wipe off the firſt ap- 
pellation; by deſiring the proofs of your charge 
againſt 
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againſt me. Produce them ! To wipe off the laſt, 
produce your/eff. People cannot bear any longer 
your lions ſein, and the deſpicable impaſture of the 
old Roman name which you have affefted. For the 
future aſſume the name of ſome modern bravo and 


dark aſſaſſin: Let your appellation have ſome af- 


finity to your practice. But if I muſt periſh, 


Junius, let me periſb in the face of day; be for 
once a generous and open enemy. I allow that 
gothic appeals to cold iron are no better proofs of 


a man's. honeſty and veracity than hot iron and 


burning plowſhares are of female chaſtity ; But a 
ſoldier's honour is as delicate as a woman's ; it 
muſt not be ſuſpected; you have dared to throw. 


more than a ſuſpicion upon mine: You cannot 
but know the conſequence, which even the meek- 
neſs of Chriſtianity would pardon me for, after the 
injury you have done me. 


WILLIAM. DAR 
ben Sept. 145 1769. 


E Ft 
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Heret later letbali arunds. 


To Sir WE ETAM DRAPER, 
Knight of the Bath. 


SIR, | +2 Sept: 25. 1769. 

FTER ſo long an interval, I did not expe& 

to ſeo the debate revived between us. My 

anſwer to your laſt letter ſhall be mort; for L 

write to you with reluctance, and I hope we. ſhall 
now conclude our correſpondence for ever. 

Had you been originally and without provoca- 


tion attacked by an anonymous writer, you would 
have ſome right to demand his name. But in this 
cauſe you are a volunteer. You engaged i in ie with 
the unpremeditated gallantry of a foldier. You 
were content to ſer your name in oppoſition to a 
man, who would probably continue in conceal- 
ment. You underſtood the terms upon which 
ve "were t to correſpond, and gave at leaſt a tacit | 
aſſent to them. After voluntarily attacking me 
under the character of Junius, what poſſible right 
have you to knw me under any other? Will you 
forgive me if I infinuate to you, that you foreſaw 
ſome honour in the apparent ſpirit of coming for- 
ward i in perſon, and that you were not quite indiffe- 
rent ty the diſplay of 18 literary qualifications | ? 

45 Toy 
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You cannot but know that the republication of 
my letters was no more than a catchpenny contri- 
vance of a printer, in which it was impoſſible 1 
ſhould be concerned, and for which I am no way 
anſwerable. At the ſame time I wiſh you to un- 
derſtand, that if I do not take the trouble of re- 
printing theſe papers, it is not from any fear of 
giving offence to Sir William Draper. 

Your remarks upon a ſignature, adopted merely 
for diſtinction, are unworthy of notice; but when 
you tell-me I have ſubmitted to be called a liar 
and a coward, I muſt aſk you in my turn, whe- 
ther you ſeriouſiy think it any way incumbent 


upon me to take notice of the filly invectives of 


every ſimpleton, who writes in a news- paper; and 
what opinion you would have conceived of my 
diſcretion, if I had ſuffered myſelf to be the dupe 
of fo ſhallow an artifice ? | 

| Your appeal to the ſword, though © confiſtear e 
nough with your late profeſſion, will neither prove 


your innocence nor clear you from ſuſpicion. — 


Your complaints with regard to the Manilla ran- 


ſom were, for a conſiderable time, a diſtreſs to 
government. You were appointe (greatly out 


of your turn) to the command. a regiment, and 
during that adminiſtration we heard no more of Sir 
William Draper. The facts, of which I ſpeak, 
may indeed be yatiouſly accounted for, but they 
of nn Ik _ 


1 ns J 

are too notorious! to be denied; and T think yan 
might have learnt at the univerſity, that a falſe 
concluſion is an error in argument, not a breach 
of veracity. Tour ſolicitations, I doubt not, were 
renewed under ano ber adminiſtration, Admitting 
the fact, I fear an indifferent perſon would only 
infer from it, that experience had made you ac- 
quainted with the benefits of complaining. Re- 


member, Sir, that you have yourſelf confeſſed, | 


that, confidering tbe critical fituntion of this country, 
the miniſtry are in the right to temporiſe with- Spain. 
This confeſſion reduces you to an unfortunate di- 
lemma. By renewing your ſolicitations, you muſt 
either mean to force your country into a war at a 
moſt unſeaſonable juncture; or, having no view 
or expectation of that kind, that you look for no- 
thing but a private compenſation to yourſelf. 
As to me, it is by no means neceſſary that I 
ſhould be expoſed to the reſentment of the worſt 
and the moſt powerful men in this country, though 
I may be indifferent about yours. Though you 
would fight, there are others who would aſſuſſi- 
Nl. N 
But after all, Sir, where is the injury? You aſ- 


Jure me, that my logic is puerile and tinſel, that it 


carries not the Jeaſt weight or conviction, that my 
premiſes are falſe, and my concluſions abſurd, If 
di be a juſt deſcription of me, how is it pole 


for 


| 
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for ſuch a writer to diſturb your peace of mind, or 
injure a character ſo well eſtabliſhed as yours ? 
Take care, Sir William, how you indulge this un- 
ruly temper, leſt the world ſhould ſuſpect that con- 
ſcience has ſome ſhare in your reſentments. You 
have more to fear from tlie treachery of yout own 
paſſions, than from any malevolence of mine: 

I believe, Sir, you will never know me. A 
conſiderable time muſt certainly elapſe before we 
are perſonally acquainted. You need not however 
regret the delay, or ſuffer an apprehenfion that 
any length of time can reſtore you to the Chriſtian 
meekneſs of your temper, and diſappoint your 
preſent indignation. If I underſtand your cha- 
racter, there is in your own breaſt a repoſitory, in 
which your reſentments may be ſafely laid up for 
future occaſions, and preſerved without the hazard 
of diminution. The Odia in longum jaciens, quæ re- 
conderet, auttaque promeret, I thought had only 
belonged to the worſt character of antiquity. The 
text is in Tacitus—you know beſt where to look 
for the commentary. | 


JUNIUS 
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A Wok D AT PARTING. TO Juxius. 


# 


SIR. ere | "2 

AZ you have not favoured me with either of 

the explanations demanded of you, I can have 
nothing more to ſay to you upon my own account. 
Your mercy to me, or tenderneſs for yourſelf, has 
been very great. The public will judge of your 
motives, If your exceſs of modeſty forbids you to 
produce either the proofs, or yourſelf, I will ex- 
euſe it. Take courage; I have not the temper of 
Tiberius, any more than the rank or power. You, 
indeed, are a tyrant of another Tort, and upon 
your political bed of torture can excruciate any 
ſubject, from a firſt miniſter down to ſuch a grub 
or butterfly as myſelf : like another deteſted tyrant 
of antiquity, can make the wretched ſufferer fit 
the bed, if the bed will not fit the ſufferer, by 
disjointing of tearing the trembling limbs until 
they are-ſtretched to its extremity, But courage, 
conſtancy and patience, under totments, have ſome- 
times cauſed the moſt hardened monſters to relent, 
and forgive the object of their cruelty. You, Sir, 
are determined to try all that human nature can 
endure, until ſne expires: elſe, was it poſſible that 
you could be the author of that moſt inhuman 
letter to the Duke. of Bedford? : Lhave read with 
1 0 aſtoniſh-- 
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aſtoniſhment and horror ; Where, Sir, where were 
the feelings of your own heart, when you could 
upbraid a moſt affeftionate father with the loſs 
of his only and moſt amiable ſon? Read over 
again thoſe cruel lines of yours, and let them 
wring your very ſoul? Cannot political queſtions 


be diſcuſſed without deſcending to the moſt odious 


perſonalities ? Mult you go wantonly out of your 
way *to torment declining age, becauſe the Duke 
of Bedford may have quarrelled with thoſe whoſe 
cauſe and politics you eſpouſe ? For ſhame ! for 
' ſhame! As you have ſpoke daggers to him, you 
may juſtly dread the ge of them againſt your own 
breaſt, did a want of courage, or of noble ſenti- 
-ments, ſtimulate him to ſuch mean revenge. He 
is above it; he is braye. Do you fancy that your 
own baſe arts have infected our whole ifland ? But 
your own reflections, your own . conſcience, muſt 
and will, if you have any ſpark of humanity re- 
maining, give him moſt ample vengeance. Not 
all the power of words with which you are ſo 
graced, will ever waſh out, or even palliate this 
foul blot in your character. I have not time at 
preſent to diſſect your letter ſo minutely as 1 
could - wiſh, but I will be bold enough to ſay, 
that it is (as to reaſon and argument) the moſt 
extraordinary piece of florid impotence./that was ever 


. r and. cars of the too credu- 
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Bedford of high treaſon. Upon what founda- 
tion! ? You, tell 2 that the Duke's. | pecuniary 
C charafter makes i it more than probable, that he 
could not have made ſuch facrifices at the peace, 
without ſome private compenſations; that his con- 
« duct carried with it an interior evidence, be- 
« yond all the legal proofs of a court of juſtice,” 
My academical education, Sir, bids me tell 
you that it is neceſſary to eſtabliſh the truth of 
your firſt propoſition, before you preſume to draw 
inferences from it. Firſt prove the avarice before 
you make the raſh, haſty, and moſt wicked con- 
cluſion. This father, Junius, whom you call ava- 
ricious, allowed that ſon-eight thouſand pounds a 
year. Upon his moſt unfortunate death, which 
your uſual good - nature took care to remind him 
of, he greatly increaſed the jointure of the afflict- 
ed lady his widow. Is this avarice? Is this do- 
ing good by fealth ? It is upon record. 

If exact order, method, and true economy as 2 
maſter of a family; it ſplendor and juſt magni- 
ficence, without wild waſte and thoughtleſs extra- 
vagance, may conſtitute the character of an ava- 


ment let us admit that an ambaſſador may love 
money too much; what proof do you giye that 


he has taken any to betray. his country ? Is it 
KR 723 i hearſay ; 


Jous and deluded mob. It accuſes the Duke of - 


ricious man, the Duke is guilty. But for a mo- 
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nsither. It loves a King, Lords, and Commons 
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hearſay ; of the evidence of letters, or occular; 
or the evidence of thoſe concerned in this black 
affair? Produce your authorities to the public. It 


is à moſt impudent kind of ſorcery to attempt to 


blind us with the ſmoke, without convincing us 
that the fire has exiſted, You firſt brand him 
with a vice that he is free from, to render him 
6dious and ſuſpected. Suſpicion is the foul wea- 
pon with which you make all your chief attacks; 
with that you ſtab. But ſhall one of the firſt ſub- 


jects of the realm be ruined in his fame? ſhall 


even his life be in conſtant danger, from a charge 
built upon fuch ſandy foundations? muſt his 
houſe de beſieged by lawleſs ruffians, his jour- 
nies impeded, and even the aſylum of an altar 
be inſecure from aſſertions fo baſe and falſe ? 
Potent as he is, the Duke is 'amenable to juſ- 
tice ; if guilty, puniſhable. The parliament is the 
high and folemn tribunal for matters of ſuch great 
moment. To that be they ſubmitted. - But I hope 
alſo that ſome notice will be taken of, and ſome 
puniſhment inflicted upon, falſe accufers, eſpecially 
upon ſuch, Junius, who are wilftlly falſe. In any 
truth I will agree even with Junius; will agree 
with him that jt is highly unbecoming the dignity 
of peers to tamper with boroughs. Ariſtocracy is 
as fatal as democracy. Our conſtitution admits of 


really 
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really choſen by the unbought ſuffrages of a free 
people. But if corruption only ſhifts hands: if 


the wealthy commoner gives the bribe, inſtead of 


the potent peer, is the ſtate better ſerved by this 


exchange? Is the real emancipation of the borough 


effected, becauſe new. parchment bonds may poſſi- 


bly ſupercede the old? To ſay the truth, where- 
ever ſuch practices prevail, they are equally cri- 
minal to and deſtructive of our freedom. 

The reſt of your declamation is ſcarce worth 
conſidering, excepting for the elegance of the 


language. Like Hamlet in the play, you pro- 


duce two pictures; you tell us, that one is not 
like the Duke of Bedford; then you bring a moſt 
hideous caricatura, and tell us of the reſemblance; 
but mullum abludit imago. 

All your long tedious accounts of the miniſte- 
rial quarrels, and the intrigues of the cabinet, are 
reducible to a few ſhort lines; and to convince 
you, Sir, that I do not mean to flatter any mini- 
ſter, either paſt or preſent, theſe are my thoughts : 
they ſeem to have acted like lovers, or chil- 
dren; have pouted, quarrelied, cried, kiſſed, 
and been friends again, as the objects of de- 


ſire, the miniſterial rattles, ' have been put into 


their hands. But fuch proceedings are very 
unworthy of the gravity and dignity of | a 
great nation, We do not want men of * 

K 2 | | Uities; 
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of abilities; but we have wanted ſteadineſs; 


want unanimity; your letters, Junius, will not 


contribute thereto, You may one day expire by a 
flame of your own kindling. But it is my humble 
opinion that lenity and moderation, pardon and 


oblivion “, will difappoint the efforts of all the ſe · 
ditious in the land, and extinguiſh their wide 


ſpreading fires. I have lived with this ſentiment ; 


with this I ſhall die. 
WILLIAM DRAPER. 


Clifton, OB. 2. 1769. Jobim; 


S Bp ku 
S IR, OZober 13, 1769, 
F Sir William Draper s bed be a bed of tortures 
he has made it for himſelf, I ſhall never in- 
terrupt his repoſe. Having changed the ſubject, 
there are parts of his laſt letter not undeſerving a 
reply. Leaving his private character and conduct 
out of the queſtion, I ſhall conſider him merely in 
the capacity of an author, whoſe labours certainly 
do no diſcredit to a news- paper. 
We ſay, in common diſcourſe, that a man may be 
his own enemy, and the frequency of the fact 


makes the expreſſion intelligible, But that a man 
ſhquld 


* Sir William Draper's propoſal for that effect, vice Letter 
IV. page 27. 
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ſhould be the bittereſt enemy of his friends, implies 
a contradiction of a peculiar nature. There is 
ſomething in it, which cannot be conceived with- 
out a confuſion of ideas, nor expreſſed without a 
ſoleciſm in language. Sir William Draper is ſtill 
that fatal friend Lord Granby found him. Yet] 
am ready to do juſtice to his generoſity ; if indeed 
it be not ſomething more than generous, to be the 
voluntary advocate of men, who think themſelves 
injured. by his aſſiſtance, and to conſider nothing 
in the cauſe he adopts, but the difficulty of de- 
fending it, 1 thought however he had been bet⸗ 
ter read in the hiſtory of the human heart, than to 
compare or confound the tortures of the body with 
thoſe of the mind. He ought to have known, 
though perhaps it might not be his intereſt to 
confeſs, that no out ward tyranny can reach the 
mind. If conſcience plays the tyrant, it would be 
greatly for the benefit of the world, that ſhe were 
more arbitrary, and far leſs placable, than ſome 
men find her. 

But it ſeems I have outraged the feelings of a 
father's heart. Am ] indeed ſo injudicious ? 
Does Sir William Draper think I would have ha- 


zarded my credit with a generous nation, by ſo 


groſs a violation of the laws of humanity? Does he 
think I am ſo little acquainted with the firſt and 


nohleſt charcteriſtic of Engliſhmen ? Or how will 


he 


® 
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he reconcile ſuch folly with an underſtanding to 
full of artifice as mine? Had he been a father, he 
would have been but little offended with the ſe- 
verity of the reproach, for his mind would have 
been filled with the juſtice of it. He would have 
ſeen that I did not inſult the feelings of a father, 

but the father who felt nothing. He would have 
a truſted to the evidence of his own paternal heart, 
and boldly denied the poſſibility of the fact, inſtead 
of defending it. Againſt whom then will his ho- 
neſt indignation be directed, when I affure him, 
that this whole rown beheld the Duke of Bedford's 
conduct, upon the death of his ſon, with horror 
and aſtoniſhment. Sir William Draper does him- 
ſelf but little honour i in oppoſing the general ſenſe 
of his country. The people are ſeldom wrong in 
their opinions—in their ſentiments they are never 
miſtaken, There may be a vanity perhaps in a 
ſingular way of thinking - but when a man pro- 
feſſes a want of thoſe feelings, which do honour to 
the multitude, he hazards ſomething infinitely more 
important than the character of his underſtanding. 

After all, as Sir William may poſſibly be in earneſt 
* in his anxiety for the Duke of Bedford, I ſhould be 
| glad to relieve him from it. He may reſt aſſured 
that this worthy nobleman laughs, with equal in- 
difference, at my reproaches, and Sir William 3 
; diltreſs about him. But here let it ſtop, Even 
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the Duke of Bedford, inſenſible as he is, will con- 
ſult the tranquillity of, his life, in not provoking 
the moderation, of my temper. . If, from the Pro- 
foundeſt contempt, I ſhould ever riſe | into anger, 
as ſhould ſoon find, that all I haye arg: ſaid of 


Our of a lang — Sir Willam Draper 
has conſined himſelf to the refutation gf rwo.charges 
only. The f reſt he had not time to diſcuſs; and, 
indeed, it would have. been a laborious undertak- 
ing To draw. up. a defence of ſuch 2 ſcries of 
enormities, would haye required a life at leaſt as 
long as that, which has been uniformly employed 
in the practice of them. The public qpinion « of 
the Duke of Bedford's extreme economy is, i 
ſeems, entirely without foundation. Though not 
very prodigal abroad, in his own family at leaſt, 
be is regular and magnificent. He Pays his debts, 
abhors a beggar, and makes a handſome proviſion 
for his ſon. His charity has improyed vpon the 
proverb, and ended where it began, Admitting 
the whole force of this ſingle inſtance of his do- 
meſtic generoſity (wanderfyl indeed conſidering the 
narrownels of his fortune, and the little merit of 
his only ſon) the public may till perhaps be diſ- 
ſatisfied, and demand ſome other leſs equivocal 
proofs . of his munificence, Sir William Praper 
ſhould have 2 boldly 4 into the detail af in- 
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Agence relieved—of arts encouraged—of ſcience 
patronized;—men of learning protetted, and works 
of genius rewarded—in ſhort, had there been a 
ſingle inſtance, beſides Mr. Rigby, of bluſking 


merit brought” forwatd by the Duke, for the ſer- 


vice of the > public, ie lowers not have been omit- 


ng 6 ft 


in it were wollble to eſtabliſh my inference 


with the ſame nn, on which 1 believe the 


princi ple is founded. My concluſion however was 


not drawn from the principle alone. I am not fo 


unjuſt as to reaſon from one crime to another; 
though, I think; that, of all the vices, avarice is 


moſt apt to taint and corrupt the heart. I com- 
bined the knowñ temper of the man with the ex- 


travagant conceſſions made by the ambafſador ; 
and, though I doubt not ſufficient care was taken 


to leave no document of any treaſonable negotia- 


tion, I ſtill maintain that the conduct * of this 


' miniſter carries with it an internal and « convincing 


evidence againſt him. Sir William Draper ſeems 
not to know the value or force of ſuch a proof. 


He will not permit us to judge of the motives of 
men, by the manifeſt tendency of their actions, 


nor 


If Sir W. D. will take che trouble of looking into Tor- | 
cy's Memoirs, he will ſee with what little ceremony a bribe 
may be offered to a Duke, and wth ves little Froemony | of 
was only not accepted. © 


& 
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nor by the notorious character of their minds. Hy 
calls for papers and witneſſes, with a fort of trium- 
phant ſecurity, as if nothing could be true, but 
what could be proved in à court of juſtice, Yer 
a religious man might have remembered, upon 
what foundation ſome truths, moſt intereſting to 
mankind, haye been received and eſtabliſhed. ' If 
it were not for the internal evidence, which the 
pureſt of religions carries with it, what would 
have become of his once ell quoted n 
and of the meekneſs of his Chxiſtianity? | 

Tbe generous warmth of his ado Ae 
him confound the order of events. He forgets 
that the inſults and diſtreſſes which the Duke of 
Bedford has ſuffered,” and which Sir William has 
lamented. with - many delicate touches of the true 
pathethic, were only recorded in my letter to his. 
Grace, not occaſioned by it. It was a ſimple, can- 
did narrative of facts; though, for aught I k. 
it may carry with it ſomething prophetic. His 
Grace undoubtedly has received ſeveral ominous 
hints; and I think, in certain circumſtances, a 
wiſe man would do well to pony himſelf for the 
event. 

But I have a, charge of a heavier nature as 
Sir William Draper. . He tells us that. the Duke 
of Bedford i is amenable to jultice—that Parliament 


is 2 high and ſolem tribunal z and that, if guilty, 
| he 


+.Y 
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muy be. puniſhed by due courſe of law; and all 
this, he ſays, with as much gravity as if he belicy- 
ed eyery word of the matter. I hope indeed the 
day of impeachments will arrive, before this noble- 
man eſcapes out of life—but to refer us to that 
mode of proceeding now, with ſuch a miniſtry, 
and fuch a houſe of Commons as the preſent, what 
is it, but an indecent. ' mockery of the common 
ſenſe- of the nation ? I think he might have con- 
zented himſelf with defending the greateſt enemy, 
without inſulting the diſtreſſes of his country. 
His concluding declaration of his opinion, with 
reſpe to the preſent. condition of affairs, is too 
| Jooſe and undetermined to be of any ſervice to the 
public. How ſtrange is it that this gentleman 
Thould dedicate ſo much time and argument to the 
defence of worthleſs or indifferent characters, while 
he gives but ſeven ſolitary lines to the only ſubject, 
which can deſerve his attention, or do credit to his 


N 
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4 T is not wonderful that 'the great cauſe, in 


Mn n coqitty is engaged, 7 have 


In 
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0 
rouſed and engroſfed the whole attchfot' of the 
people. 1 father adtnire"the generous ſpirir with 
which they feel and affert their inteteſt in this im⸗ 
portant queſtion, than blame them for their indif- 
ference about any other. When the coriſtitution is 
openly invaded, when the rſt,” original right of 
the people, from which all laws derive their aus 
thority, is directly attacked, inferior prievances 


naturally loſe their force, and are fulfer&d to paſs by 


without puniſhment or obſervation.” The preſent 
miniſtry are as ſingularly marked by their fortune, 
as by their crimes. Thſtead of atoning for their 


former conduct by any wiſe or popular meaſure, 


they have found in the enormity of one fact, a 
cover and defence for a ſeries of meaſures, which 


mult have been fatal to any other -adminiſtrarion, 


1 feat we art too remiſs in obſerving the whole of 
their proceedings, "Struck with the principal figure, 
we do not ſufficiently mark in what manner the 
canvaſs is filled up. Yet ſurely it is not a leſs 
critne, nor leſs fatal in its conſequences, to encou- 
rage a flagrant breach of the law hy a military 
force, than to make uſe of the farms of parliament 
to deſtroy the conſtitution, The Miniſtry ſeem 
determined. to give us a choice of difficulties, and, 
if poſſible, to perplex us with the multitude of 
their offences. The expedient is well worthy of 
the Duke of Grafton. But F rough he has preſerved 


a gradation 
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# gradation and variety in his meaſures, we ſhould 
remember that the principle is uniform. Dictated 
by the ſame ſpirit, they deſerve the ſame atten- 
non. The following fa, though of the molt 
alarming nature, has not yet been clearly ſtated 
to the public, nor have the conſequences of it been 
ſufficiently underſtood. Had I taken it up at an 
earlier period, I ſhould: haye. been accuſed of an 
uncandid, malignant precipitation, as if I watch- 
ed for an unfair advantage againſt the miniſtry, 
and would not allow them a reaſonable time to 
do their, duty. They now ſtand without excuſe. 


" Inſtead of employing the leiſure they have had, 


in a ſtrict examination of the offence, and pu- 
niſhing the offenders, they ſeem to haye conſider- 
ed that indulgence as a ſecurity to them, that 
with a little time and management the whole 
affair might he buried ia ſilence and utterly for- 

tten. 

A Major General * of * army is aka} by +4 
ſheriffs officers for a conſiderable debt. He per- 
ſuades them to conduct him to the Tilt-Yard in 
St. James's Park, under ſome pretence of bulineſß, 
which it imported him to ſettle before he was 
confined. He applies to a ſerjeant, not imme- 
diately on 2 8 to aſſiſt with ſome of his compa- 


 nions 


, Mzjor General Catel, 


i 
nions in favouring his eſcape. He attempts it. A 
buſtle enſues. The bailiffs claim their priſoner. 
An officer of the guards, not then on duty, takes 


part in the affair, applies to the lieutenant com- 


manding the Tilt - Vard guard, and urges him to 
turn out his guard to relieve a general officer. 
The lieutenant declines interfering in perſon, but 
ſtands at a diſtance and ſuffers the buſineſs to be 
done. The other officer takes upon himſelf to 
order out the guard. In a moment they are in 


arms, quit their guard, march, reſcue the General, 


and drive away the ſheriffs officers, who in vain 
repreſent their right to the priſoner, and the nature 
of the arreſt. The ſoldiers firſt conduct the Ge- 
neral into their guard-room, then eſcort him to a 
place of fafety; with bayonets fixed, and in all 
the forms of military triumph. I will not enlarge 
upon the various circumſtances, which attended 
this atrocious proceeding. The perſonal injury 
received by the officers of the law in the execution 
of their duty, may perhaps be atoned for by ſome 
private compenſation. I conſider nothing but the 
wound, which has been given to the law itſelf, to 
which no remedy has been applied, no ſatisfaction 


made. Neither is it my deſign to dwell upon the 


miſconduct of the parties concerned, any farther 
than is neceſſary to ſhew the behaviour of the 
miniſtry in its true light. I would make every 
| | compaſſionate 


| compaſion allowance. for the infatuation, of the 


cCipal point to be conſidered. It might have hap- 


* 
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Priſoner,. the falſe and criminal diſcretion of one 
officer, and the madneſs f another. I vould 
leave the ignorant ſoldiers entirely out of the 
queſtion. They are certainly the leaſt guilty, 
though they are the gnly . perſons who have yet 
ſuffered, even in the appearance of puniſhment, 
The fact itſelf, however atrocious, is not the prin- 


pened under a more regular government, and 
with guards better diſciplined than ours. The 
main queſtion is, in what manner have the miniſtry 
acted on this extraordinary occaſion. A general 
officer calls upon the king's on guard, then ac- 
tually on duty, to reſcue him from the laws of his 


country; yet at this moment be is in a ſituation 


no worſe than if he had not committed an offence, 
equally enormous in a civil and military view. A 
lieutenant upon duty deſignedly quits his guard, 
and ſuffers it to be drawn out by another officer, 
for a purpoſe which he well knew (as we may col- 
lect from an appearance of caution .which only 
makes. his behaviour the mare criminal) to be in 


the higheſt degree illegal. Has this gentleman 


been called to a Court Martial to anſwer for his 


conduct? No. Has it been cenſured ? No. Has 


it been in any ſhape inquired into? No.———Ano- 
ther his not upon duty, nor even in his 
3 * 
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regimentals, is daring enough to order out the 
king's guard, over which he had properly no com- 
mand, and engages them in a violation of the lam 
of his country, perhaps the moſt ſingular and en- 


travagant that ever was attempted. What puniſ· 


ment has be ſuffered? Literally none. Suppoſing 


he ſhould be proſecuted at common law for the 
reſcue, will that circumftance, from which the mi- 
niſtry can derive no merit, excuſe or juſtify their 
ſuffering ſo flagrant a breach of military diſcipliae 
to paſs by unpuniſhed and unnoticed ? Are they 
aware of the outrage offered to their ſovereign, 
when his own proper guard is ordered out to ſtop, 
by main force, the execution of his laws ? What 
are we to conclude from ſo ſcandalous a neglect uf 
their duty, but that they have other views, which. 
can only be anſwered by ſecuring the attachment 
of the guards? The miniſter would hardly be ſo 
cautious of offending them, if he did not mean, in 
due time, to call for their aſſiſtance. 

With reſpect to the parties themſelves, let ĩt be 
obſerved, that theſe gentlemen are neither young 


officers, nor very young men. Had they belonged 


to the unfledged race of enligns, who infeſt our 
ſtreets, and diſhonour our public places, it might 


perhaps be ſufficient to ſend them back to that 


diſcipline, from which their parents, judging light- 
ly from the maturity of their vices, had removed 
| them 
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them too Toon. In this caſe, I atm ſorry. to fea; 
not ſo much the folly of youth, as the ſpirit of the 
Corps, and the connivance of government. I do 
not queſtion-that there are many brave and worthy 
officers in the regiments of guards. But conſider- 
ing them as a corps, I fear it will be found that 
they are neither good ſoldiers, nor good ſubjects. 
Far be it from me to inſinuate the moſt diſtant re- 
flection upon the army. On the contrary, I ho- 
nour and eſteem: the profeſſion; and if theſe gen- 
tlemen were better ſoldiers, I am ſure they would 
be better ſubjects. It is not that there is any in- 
ternal vice or defect in the profeſſion itſelf; as re- 
gulated in this country, but that it is the ſpirit of 
"this particular corps to deſpiſe their profeſſion, 
and that, while they vainly aſſume the lead of the 
army, they make it matter of impertinent com- 
pariſon and triumph over the braveſt troops in the 
world (I mean our. marching regimeats) that b 
indeed ſtand upon higher ground, and are privi- 
leged to neglect the laborious forms of military 
_ diſcipline. and duty. Without dwelling longer 
upon a moſt invidious ſubject, I ſhall leave it to 
military men, who have ſeen a ſervice more active 
than the parade, to determine whether or no 1 
ſpeak truth. 

How far this dangerous Piet has been encou- 
"raged by government, and to what pernicious pur- 
4 4 poſes 
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poſes it may be coat hereafter, well deſerves 
our moſt ſerious conſideration, I know, Indeed, 
that when this affair happened, an affectation of | 
alarm ran through the miniſtry. Something muſt 
be done to ſave appearances. The caſe was too 
flagrant to be paſſed by abſolutely without notice. 
But how have they acted? Inſtead of ordering the 
officers concerned, and who, ftrictly ſpeaking, are 

alone guilty, to be put. under arreſt and brought 
to a trial, they would have it underſtood that they 
did their duty completely, in confining a ſerjeant 5 
and four private ſoldiers, until they ſhould be de- 
manded by the civil power; ſo that while the of- 
ficers, who ordered or permitted the thing to be 
done, eſcape without cenſure, the poor men, 
who obeyed thoſe orders, who in a military view 
are no way reſponſible for what they did, and who 
for that reaſon have been diſcharged by the civil 
magiſtrates, are the only objects whom the mini- 
ſtry have thought proper to expoſe to puniſhment. 
They did not venture to bring even theſe men to 
2 Court:Martial, becauſe they knew their evidence 
would be fatal to ſome perſons, whom they were 
determined to protect, Otherwiſe: doubt not, 
the lives of theſe unhappy, friendleſs ſoldiets would 
long ſince have been ſacrificed without Fruple to 


the ſecuriry of their Ef OK officers, 4 . | 
1:25, D 
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have been accuſed of endeavouting to enflame 


the paſſions of the people. —Let me now appeal to 
their underſtanding. If there be any tool of ad- 
miniſtration daring” enough to deny cheſe facts, or 

ſhameleſs enough to defend the conduct of the 
'miniftry, let him come forward. 'F care not under 


what title he appears. He ſhall find me ready to 


maintain the truth of my narrative, and the juſtice . 


of my obſervations upon it, at the hazard of .y 

| utmoſt credit with the public. n 
Under the moſt arbitrary governments, the com- 
mon adminiſtration of juſtice is fuffered to take its 
courſe. The ſubject, though robbed of bis Mare 
in the tegiſlarure, is till protected by the laws, 
The political freedom of the Engliſh conſtitution 
was once the pride and honour of an Engliſhman, 
The civil equality of the laws preſerved the pro- 
perty, and defended the ſafety of the ſubject. Are 
theſe glorious privileges the birthright of the peo- 
ple, or are we only tenants at the will of the mi- 
niſtry?— But that I know there is a ſpirit of 
reſiſtance in the hearts of my countrymen, that 
they value life, not by its conveniences, but by 
the independence and dignity of their condition, 


I ſhould, at this moment, appeal only to their diſ- 
cretion. I ſhould perſuade them to baniſh from 


their minds all memory of what we were; I ſhould 


tell them this is not a time to remember that we 
were 
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were Engliſhmen; and give it as my laſt advice; 
to make ſome early agreement with the - miniſter, 
that fince it has pleaſed him to rob us of thoſe po- 
litical rights, which once diſtinguiſhed the inhabi- 
tants of a country, where honour was happineſs, 
he would leave us at leaſt the humble, obedient 
ſecurity of citizens, and graciouſly condeſcend to 
protect us in our ſubmiſſion, 3 

N eee eee 
LETTER XXVII. 
n. ' Ofober 20, 1969; 
| Very ſincerely applaud the ſpirit with which a 
lady has paid the debt of gratitude to her be- 
nefactor. Though I think ſhe has miſtaken the 
point, ſhe ſhews a virtue, which makes her reſpect- 
able, The queſtion turned upon the perſonal ge- 
neroſity or avarice of a man, whoſe private fortune 
is immenſe. 3 | 
The proofs of his munificence muſt be drawn 
from the ufes to which he has applied that for- 
tune. I was not ſpeaking of a Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, but of a rich Engliſh Duke, whoſe 
wealth gave him the means of doing as much 
good in this country, as he derived from his power 
in another. I am far from wiſhing to leſſen the 
merit of this ſingle benevolent action Perhaps it 
#1 L B+ 
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is the more conſpicuous from ſtanding alone. All 
I mean to ſay is, that it __—_— _—_— in the to 
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1 Admit the claim of a 5 rote who publiſhes 

in the Gazetteer under the name of Modeſtus. 
He has ſome right to expe& an anſwer from me; 
though, I think, not ſo much from the merit or 
importance of his objections, as from my own vo- 
luntary engagement. I had a reaſon for not taking 
notice of him ſooner, which, as he 5 is a candid 
perſon, I believe he will think ſufficient. In my firſt 
letter, I took for granted, from the time which 
had elapſed, that there was no intention to cenſure, 
8 nor even to try the perſons concerned in the reſcue 
of General Ganſel; but Modeſtus having ſince ei- 
ther affirmed, or ſtrongly inſinuated, that the of- 
fenders might ſtill be brought to a legal trial, any 
attempt to prejudice the cauſe, or to prejudice the 
minds of a jury or 4 Court Martial, would be 
highly | improper. 

A man, more hoſtile to Wl Miniſtry than I am, 
would not ſo often remind them of their duty, If 
the Duke of Sram will not or perform the 92 of 
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his ſtation, why'i is he miniſter I will not deſcend 


to a ſcurfilous altercation with any man; but this 
is 4 ſubject too important to be paſſed over with a 
filem indifference. © If the gentlemen, whoſe con- 


duct is in queſtion, are not brought to a trial, the 


Duke of Grafton ſhall hear from me again. 

The motives, on which I am ſuppoſed to kaye 
taken up this cauſe, are of little i importance, com- 
pared with the facts themſelves, and the obſerva- 
tions I haye made upon them. "Without A vain 
profeſſion of integrity, which, in theſe times, 
might juſtly be Tuſpetted, T ſhall Tthew m myſelf” in 
effect a friend to the intereſts of my countrymen, 
and leave it to "them to to determine, whether! am | 
moved by a perſonal malevolence | to three Private 
gentlemen, or merely by a hope of perplexing the 
miniſtry, or whether T am animated by a juſt and 
honourable putpoſe of obtaining a ſatisfaction to 
the laws of this country, equal, if poſe, to the 


violation they have ſuffered. 
12 guns 
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LETTER XXIX. 


To m Grace the DUKE of GRAFTON. | 


|My Lens 15 | 9 — 29, | "1769: 


HOUGH my opinion of your Grace's inte- 
grity was but little affected by the coyneſs 

with which you received Mr. Vaughan's propo- 
fals, I confeſs 1 gave you ſome credit for your 
diſcretion, . vou had a fair opportunity of diſ- 
playing a certain delicacy, of which you had not 
been ſuſpected; and you were in the right to make 
uſe of it. By laying in a moderate ſtock of repu- 
tation, you undoubtedly meant to provide for the 
future neceſſities of your character, that, with an 
honourable reſiſtance upon record, you might 
ſafely indulge your genius, and yield to a favourite 
inclination with ſecurity. But you have diſcovered 
your purpoſes too ſoon, and, inſtead of the modeſt 
reſerve of virtue, have ſhewn us the termagant 


chaſtity of a prude, who gratifies her paſſions with 
diſtinction, and proſecutes one lover for a rape, 


while ſhe ſolicits the lewd embraces of another. 
Your cheek turns pale : for a guilty conſcience 
tells you, you are undone—Come forward, thou 
virtuous miniſter, and tell the world by what inter- 
 gft Mr. Hine has been recommended to ſo extraor- 


dinary 
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| dinary a mark of his Majeſty's favour ; what was 


the price of the patent he has bought, and to what 
honourable purpoſe the purchaſe money has been 


applied. Nothing leſs than many thoufands could 
pay Colonel Burgoyne's expences at Preſton. . Do | 
you dare to proſecute ſuch a creature as Vaughan, 
while you are baſely ſetting up the royal patronage 
to auction? Do you dare to complain of an attack 
upon your own honour, while you are felling the 
favours of the crown, to raiſe a fund for corrupting 
poſſible ſuch enormities ſhould eſcape-withaur im- 


peachment ? It is indeed highly your intereſt to 


maintain, the prefens. Houſe of Commons. Har- 
ing fold the nation to you in-groſs, they will une 
doubtedly protect you in the detail; for while 
they oa your crimes, . feel. far thai 
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on o his Grace the DEE of: GRAF TON. 
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1 Find, with ſome e abe are not ſup- 
ported as you deſerve. Lour. moſt determined 
advocates have ſeruples about them, which you are 
unacquainted with; and, though there be nothing 
too hazardous for your Grace to engage in, there 
are ſomethings. too infamous for the vileſt proſti- 
tute of a news- paper to defend. In what other 
manner ſhall we account for. the profound, ſubmiſ⸗ 
ſwe ſilence, which vou and your friends have ob · 
ſerved upon a charge which called immediately for 
the Eleareſt refutation, and would have juſtified the 
ſevereſt meaſures of reſentment? I did not at- 
tempi to ; blaſt yqur character by an indirect, ambi- 

guous inſinuation, but candidly ſtated to you a | 
plain fact, which ſtruck directly at the integrity of 
a privy counſellor, of a firſt commiſſioner of the 
* treaſury, and of a leading miniſter, who is ſuppoſed 
40 enjoy the firſt ſhare in his Majeſty s confidence. 
In every one of theſe capacities I employed the 
moſt moderate terms to charge you with treachery 
10 yout Sovereign, and breach of cruſt | in your of- 
9 
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fice. . I accuſed you of having ſold, or np 
to be ſold, a patent place in the collection of the 
cuſtoms at Exeter to one Mr. Hine, who, unable 
or unwilling to depoſite the whole purchaſe- money 
himſelf, raiſed part of it by contribution, and has 
now a certain Doctor Brooke quartered upon the 
ſalary for one hundred pounds a year. No ſale by 
the candle was ever conducted with greater forma · 
lity.— I affirm that the price, at which the place 
was knocked down (and which, I have good reaſon 
to think, was not leſs than three - thouſand; five 
hundred pounds) was, with your conniyance and 
conſent, paid to; Colonel Burgoyne, to reward him; 
I preſume, for the decency of his deportment at 
Preſton z or to reimburſe him, perhaps, for the fine 
of one thouſand pounds, which, for that very de- 
portment the Court of King's Bench thought pro- 
per to ſet upon him It is not often that the chief 
juſtice and the. prime miniſter are ſo ſtrangely at 
yariance in their opinions of men and things. 
I thank God there is not in human nature a de- 
gree of impudence daring enough to deny the charge 
I have fixed upon you. Your courteous ſecretary, 
your confidential architect, are ſilent as the grave. 
Even Mr. Rigby's countenance fails him. He via- 
lates his ſecond nature, and bluſhes whenever he 
ſpeaks of you.— Perhaps the noble Colonel himſelf 
a relieve you. No man is more tender of his re- 
putation, 
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putation. He is not only nice, but perfectly ſore 
in every thing that touches his honour. If any 
man, for example, were to accuſe him of taking 
his ſtand at a gaming table, and watching, wich 
the ſobereſt attention, for a fair opportunity of en- 
gaging a druken youhg nobleman at piquet, he 
would undoubtedly conſider it as an infamous a- 
ſperſion upon his character, and reſent it like a man 
of honour.— Aequitting him therefore of drawing 
a regular and ſplendid ſubſiſtance from any unwor- 
thy practices, either in his own houſe or elſewhere, 
let me aſk your Grace, for what military merits you 
have been pleaſed to reward him with a military 
government? He had a regiment of dragoons, 
which, one would imagine, was at leaſt an equiva - 
lent for any ſervices he ever performed. Beſides, 
he is but a young officer eonſidering his preferment, 
and, excepting his activity at Preſton, not very 
conſpicuous in his profeſſion, But it ſeems, the 
ſale of a civil employment was not ſufficient, and 
military governments, which were intended for the 
ſupport of worn out vererans, muſt be thrown into 
the ſcale, to defray the extenſive bribery of a con- 
teſted election. Are theſe the ſteps you take to ſe- 
cure to. your ſovereign the attachment of his army ? 
With what countenance dare you appear in the 
royal preſence,- branded as you are with the infa- 
„ breach of truſt? With what 

countenance 
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countenace can you take your ſeat at the treaſury 
board or in council, when you feel that every eir- 


culating whiſper is at your expence alone, and 
ſtabs you to the heart? Have you a ſingle friend 


in parliament ſo ſhameleſs, fo thoroughly abandon- 


ed, as to undertake your defence? You know, 
my Lord, that there is not a man in either houſe, 
whoſe character, however flagitious, would not 
be rained by mixing his reputation witch yours 
and does not your heart inform you, chat you are 
degraded below the condition of a man, when you 
are obliged to hear theſe inſults with ſubmiſſion, 
and even to thank me for my moderation 7 

We are told, by the higeſt judicial authority, 
chat Mr. Vauhan's offer to purchaſe the reverſion 
of a patent in Jamaica (which he was otherwiſe 
ſufficiently entitled to) amounted. to a high miſde- 
meanour. Be it ſo: and if ke deſerves it, let him 


be puniſhed. But the learned judge might have 


had a fairet opportunity of diſplaying the powers 
of his eloquence. - Having delivered himſelf with 
ſo much energy upon the criminal nature, and dan- 
gerous canſequences of any attempt to corrupt a 
man in your Grace's.ſtation, what would he have 
laid to the minifter himſelf, to that very privy 
counſeHor, to that firſt commiſſioner of the treaſu- 
ry, who does not wait for, but impatiently ſolicits 
the touch of corruption; who employs the meaneſt 
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of his creatures in theſe honourable ſervices, and, 


forgetting the getiius and fidelity of his ſecretary, 


' deſcends to g to his e, or aſliſt- 


ance. 
This affair my lord, wil do. jnflnice eredit to 


government, if, to clear your character, you ſhould 
think proper to bring it into the houſe of Lords, 
or into the court of King's Bench. But, my 
Lord, you date not do either. ws 
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A LETTER, XXXI. 


1— 19, 1769, 
Wher the > "eniiphatins of a brave and powerful 
people are obſerved to encreaſe in proportion to 
- the wrongs 'they have ſuffered ; wheh, -inſtead 
of ſinking into ſubmiſſion, they are rouſed to re- 
: ſiſtance, the time will ſoon arrive at which every 
inferior conſideration muſt yield to the ſecurity 
of the ſovereign, and to the general ſafety of 
the ſtate.” There is a moment of difficulty and 
danger, at which flattery and falſchood can na 
longer deceive, and ſimplicity itſelf can no longer 
be miſled. Let us ſuppoſe it arrived. Let us 
: ſuppoſe a gracious, well intentioned prince, made 
.- ſenſible at laſt: of the great duty he owes to his 
- people, and of his own diſgraceful ſituation z 
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that he looks round him for: afliſtances ;and; aſks 
for no advice but how to gratify the wiſhes and 
ſecure the happineſs: of his ſubjects. In theſe 
circumſtances it may be matter of curious 358. 


clarion to conſider, if an honeſt man were 
permitted to approach a king, in hat terms he 


be imagined, no matter how improbable, that 
the firſt prejudice againſt his character is remov· 
ed, that the ceremonious difficulties of an audi · 
ence are ſurmounted, that he feels himſelf ani- 
' mated by the pureſt and moſt honourable affec- 
tions to his king and country, and that the great 
perſon, whom he addreſſes, has ſpirit enough to 
bid him ſpeak freely, and underſtanding enough 
. to liſten to him with attention. Unacquainted 
with the vain impertinence of forms, he would 
deliver his ſentiments with dignity and firmneſs, 
| but not without reſpect. | 


s 1 7" ih | | ene 
is the misfortune of þ your + life, ek originally 
the cauſe of every reproach and diſtreſs, which 
has attended your government, that you ſhould 
never have been acquainted with the language of 
truth, until you heard it in the complaints of your 
people. It is not however, too late to currect the 
error vf your education. We are ſtill inclined to 
make 
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make an indulgent allowance for the perniclous 
leſſons you received in your youth, and to form 
the moſt ſanguine hopes from the natural benevo- 
lence of your diſpoſition, We are fat from think- 
ing you capable of a direct, deliberate purpoſe to 
invade thoſe original rights of your ſubjects, on 
which all their civil and- political liberties depend, 
Had it been poſlible for us to entertain a ſuſpicion 
fo diſhonourable to your character, we ſhould long 
ſince have adopted a ſtile of remonſtrance very diſt- 
ant from the humility of complaint. The doc- 
trine inculcated by our laws, That the King can do 
n Wrong, is admitted without reluctance. We ſe- 
parate the amiable good - natured prince from the 
folly and treachery of his ſervants, and the private 
virtues of the man from the vices of his govern- 
ment. Were it not for this juſt diſtinction, I know 
not whether your Majeſty's condition, or that of 
the Engliſh nation, would deſerve moſt to be- la- 
mented. I would prepare your mind for a favour- 
able reception of truth, by removing every-painful, 
offenſive. idea of perſonal reproach. Your ſubjects, 
Sir, wiſh. for nothing but that, as they are reaſon- 
able and. affectionate enough to ſeparate your per-. 
ſon from your government, ſo you, in your turn, 
ſhould diſtinguiſh between the conduct, which be · 
comes the permanent dignity of a king, and that 
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which” ſerves only to promote the temporary in- 
tereſt and miſerable ambition of a miniſter," *' 

| You aſcerided the throne with a declared, and; 
I doubt not, a ſincere reſolution of giving univers 
ſal ſatisfa&ion to your ſubjects. You found chem 
pleaſed with the novelry of a young prince, whoſe 
countenance promiſed” even more than kis words, 
and loyal to you not only from principle, bur paß 
fion, It was not à cbId profeſſion of allegiance to 
the firſt magiſtrate; but a partial, animated attach- 
ment to a favourite prince, the native of their 
country. They did not wait to examine your con- 
duct, nor to be determined by experience, but gave 
you a generous credit for the future 'bleflings of 
your reign, and paid you in advance the deareſt 
tribute of their affections. Such, Sir, was once 
the diſpoſition of a people, who now ſurround 
your throne with reproaches and complaints. Do 
juſtice to yourſelf, Baniſh from your mind thoſe un- 
worthy opinions with which ſome interefted perſons 
have Iaboured to poſſeſs you, Diſtruſt the men, 
who tell you that the Engliſh are naturally lighe 
and ineonſtant chat they complain without a 
cauſe, © Withdraw your confidence equally from 
all parties; from miniſters, favourites, and tela- 
tions; and let there be one moment in your life in 
which you _ conſulted your own underftand+ 


ing.” 
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When you affectedly renounted the hame of 
; Engliſhman, believe me, Sir, you were perſuaded 
to pay a very ill-judged compliment to one part 
of your ſubjects, at the expence of another. While 
the natives of Scotland are not in actual rebellion; 
they are undoubtedly entitled to protection; nor do 
J mean to condemn the policy of giving ſome en- 
couragement to the novelty of their affections for 
the houſe of Hanover. I am ready to hope for 
every thing from their new- born zeal, and from the 
future ſteadineſy of their allegiance. But hitherto 
they have no claim to your favour. To honour 
them with a determined predilection and confidence, 
in excluſion of your Engliſh ſubjects, who placed 
your family, and, in ſpight of treachery and rebel- 
lion, have ſupported it upon the throne, is a 
miſtake too groſs, even for the unſuſpecting gene- 
roſity of youth. In this error we fee a capital vio- 
lation of the moſt obvious rules of policy and pru- 
dence. We trace it, however, to an original bias 
in your education, and are ready to allow for your 
inexperienſſde. bs nag a», 
To the ſame early Ae we atuibure it, that 
you haye deſcended to take a ſhare not only in the 
narrow views and intereſts of particular. perſons, 
but in the fatal malignity of their paſſions. At 
your acceſſion to the throne, the whole ſyſtem of 
government. 
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government was altered, not from wiſdom or deli- 
deration, but becauſe it had been adopted by your 
predeceſſor. A little, perſonal motive of pique and 
reſentment was ſuſſicient to remove the ableſt ſer- 
vants of the crown z. but it is not in this country, 
Sir, that ſuch men can be diſhonoured by the frowns 
of a king. They were diſmiſſed, but could not 
be diſgraced. Without entering into a minuter 
diſcuſſion of the merits of the peace, we may ob- 
ſerve, in the imprudent hurry with which the firſt 
evertures from France were accepted, in the con- 
duct of the negotiation, and terms of the treaty; 
the ſtrongeſt marks of that precipitate ſpirit of con- 
oeſſion, with which a certain part of your ſubjects 
have been at all times ready to purchaſe a peace 
with the natural enemies of this country. On your 
part we are ſatisfied that every thing was honour- 
able and ſincere, and if England was fold to 
France, we doubt not that your Majeſty was equal- 
ly betrayed. The conditions of the peace were 
matter of grief and ſurpriſe to your ſubjefts, but 
not the immediate cauſe of their preſent diſcon- 
tent. „ ane 6 
Hitherto, Sir, you had been ſacrifioed to the 
prejudices and paſſions of others. With What 
firmneſs will you bear the mention of your own? 

A man, not very honourably diſtinguiſhed in 
the world, commences a formal attack upon your 
| M favourite, 
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favourite, conſidering nothing, but how he might” 
beſt expoſe his perſon and principles to deteſtation, 
and the national character of his countrymen to 
contempt. The natwes of that country, Sir, are 
as much diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar character as by 
your Majeſty's favour. Like another choſen people, 
they have been conducted into the Land of Plenty, 
where they find themſelves effectually marked, 
and divided from mankind. There is hardly a 
period, at which the moſt irregular character may 
not be redeemed. The miſtakes of one ſex find a 
retreat in patriotiſm; thoſe of the other in devo- 
tion. Mr. Wilkes brought with him into politics 
the ſame liberal ſentiments by which his private 
conduct had been directed, and ſeemed to think, 
that,” as there are few exceſſes, in which an Engliſh 
gentleman may not be permitted to indulge, the 
ſame latit ude was allowed him in the choice of his 
political principles, and in the ſpirit of maintaining 
them. I mean to ſtate, not entirely to defend his 
conduct. In the earneſtneſs of his zeal, he ſuffer- 
ed ſome unwarrantable inſinuations to eſcape him. 
He ſaid more than moderate men would juſtify ; 
but not enough to entitle him to the honour of 
your Majeſty's perſonal reſentment. The : rays 
of royal indignation, collected upon him, ſerved 
only to illuminate,” and could not conſume. Ani- 
mated by the favour of the people on one ſide, 
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and heated by perſecution on the other, hiv views 
and ſentiments changed with his ſituation,” Hardly 
- ſerious at. lirſt, he is now an enthuſiaſt, + The 
coldeſt bodies warm with oppoſition, the hardeſt 


ſparkle, in colliſion. There is a holy miſtaken 


zeal in politics as, well as religion. By perſuading 
others, we convince ourſelves. The paſſions. are 
engaged, and create a maternal affection in the 
mind, which forces us to love the cauſe for which 
we ſuffer.— Is this a contention worthy of a K ing? 
Are you not ſenſible how much the meanneſs of 
the cauſe gives an air of ridicule to the ſerious 
difficulties into Which you have been betrayed? 
The deſtruction of one man has been now, for 


many years, the ſole object of your government, 


and if there can be any thing ſtill more diſgraceful, 
we have ſeen, for ſuch an object, the utmoſt in- 
fluence of the executive power, and every miniſte- 
rial artifice exerted without ſucceſs. Nor can you 


ever ſucceed, unleſs be ſhould be imprudent enough . 


to forfeit the protection of thoſe laws, to which 
you owe your crown, or unleſs your miniſters ſhould 


perſuade you to make it a queſtion of force alone, 


and try the whole ftrength of government in op- 
poſition to the people. The leſſons he has received 


from experience will: probably guard him from 


ſuch exceſs of folly ; and in your Majeſtyis virtues 
M 2 we 
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ve find an unqueſtionable aſſurance that no en 
violence will be attempted. | 
Far from ſuſpecting you of fo horrible a <P 


we would attribute the continued violation of the oN 
laws, and even this laſt enormous attack upon the gre 
vital principles of the conſtitution, to an ill-adviſed, len 
vaworthy, perſonal reſentment. From one falſe Cite 
ſtep you have been betrayed into another, and as der 
the cauſe was unworthy of you, your miniſters tisf: 
were determined that the prudence of the execu- repe 
tion ſhould eorreſpond with the wiſdom and dig- the 


nity of the deſign. They have reduced you to tion, 
the neceſſity of chooſing out of a variety of diffi- 
culties; — to a ſituation ſo unhappy, that you can q N 
neither do wrong without ruin, nor right without 
affliction. Theſe worthy ſervants have undoubt- 
edly given you many ſingular proofs of their abi- are 01 
lities. Not contented with making Mr. Wilkes a have 
man of importance, they have judiciouſiy transfer- 
red the queſtion from the rights and intereſts of gave t 
one man to the moſt important rights and intereſts nevole 
of the people, and forced your ſubjects from wiſh- of thei 
ing well to the cauſe of an individual, to unite with care of 
him in their own. Let them proceed as they Wl t of 
have begun, and vour Majeſty need not doubt Waat t 
that the cataſtrophe will do no diſhonour to the con- iF it we 


duct of the piece. | to a co 
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The circumſtances togwhich you ate reduced 
will not admit of a compromiſe with the Engliſh 
nation. Undeciſive, qualifying meaſures will dif-- 
grace your government ſtill, more than open vio- 
lence, and, without ſatisfying the people, will ex- 
cite their contempt. . They have too much un- 
derſtanding and ſpirit to accept of an indirect ſa- 
tisfaction for a direct injury. Nothing leſs than a 
repeal, as formal as the reſolution itſelf ean heal 
the wound, which has been given to the conſtitu- 
tion, nor will any thing leſs be accepted. I can 
readily. believe that there is an influence ſufficient 
to recal that pernicious vote. The houſe of com- 
mons undoubtedly conſider their duty to the crown 
25 paramount to all other obligations. To as they 
are only indebted for an accidental exiſtence, and 
have juſtly transferred their gratitude from their 
parents to their benefactors from - thoſe, who 
gave them birth, to the miniſter, from whoſe be- 
nevolence they derive the comforts and ' pleaſures 
of their political life; . Hho has taken the tendereſt 
care of their infancy, relieves their neceſſities with- 
out offending their delicacy, and has given them, 
what they value moſt, a virtuous education. Bur, 
if it were poſſible for their integrity to be degraded 
to a condition ſo vile and abject, that, compared 
with it, the preſent eſtimation they ſtand in is a 
fate of honour and reſpect, conſider, Sir, in what 
manner 
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manner you will afterwards proceed. Can you 
conceive: that the people of this country will long 

ſubmit to be governed by ſo flexible a houſe of Com- 
mons I It is not in the nature of human ſociety, 
that any form of government, in ſuch gircumſtan- 
ces, can long be preſerved. In outs the general 
contempt of the people is as fatal as their deteſta- 
tion. Such, I am perſuaded, would be the neceſ- 
ſary eſſect of any baſe conceſſion made by the pre- 
ſent houſe of Commons, and, as a qualifying mea- 
ſure would not be--accepted,; it remains for you to 
decide whether you will, at any hazard, ſupport a 
ſet of men, who have reduced you to chis unbappy 
dilemma, or whether you will gratify the united 
wiſhes of the whole people of England by diſſolv- 
ing the parliament. 

Taking it for granted, as I do very . 
that you have perſonally no deſign againſt the 
conſtitution, nor any views inconſiſtent with the 
good of your ſubjects, I think you cannot heſitate 
long upon the choice. which it equally concerns 
your intereſt, and your honour to adopt. On one 
ſide, you hazard the affections of all your Engliſh 
ſubjects; you relinquiſh - every hope af repoſe to 
yourſelf, and you endanger; the eſtabliſhment of 
your family for ever. All chis you ventute for 
no object whatſoe ver, or for ſuch an object, as it 
would be an affront to you to name. Men, of 
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ſenſe will examine your conduct with ſuſpicion , 
ile thoſe who are incapable of comprehending 
to what degree they are injured, afflict you with 
clamours equally. inſolent and unmeaning. Sup- 
poſing it poſſible that no fatal ſtruggle ſhould 
enſue, you determine at once to. be unhappy, 
without the hope of a compenſation either from 
intereſt or ambition. If an Engliſh king be hated 
or deſpiſed, he muſt be unhappy; and this perhaps 
is the only political truth, which he ought to be 
convinced of without experiment. But if the 
Engliſh people ſhould no longer confine their re- 
ſentment to a ſubmiſſive repreſentation of their 
wrongs ; if, following the glorious example of 
their anceſtors, they ſhould no longer appeal to 
the creature of the conſtitution, but to that high 
Being, who. gave them the rights of humanity, 
whole oifts it were ſacrilege to ſurrender, let me 
aſk you, Sir, upon what part of your ſubjects 
would you rely for aſſiſtance ? 

The people of Ireland have been uniformly 
plundered and oppreſſed. In return, they give 
you every day freſh marks of their reſentment, 
They deſpiſe the miſerable goyernor you have ſent 
them, becauſe he is the creature of lord Bute ; nor 
is it from any natural confuſion i in their ideas, that 
they! are ſo ready to confound the original of a king 
with the Age PEO of him. 
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The diftance of the Colonies would make it 
impoſſible for them to take an active concern in 
your affairs; if they were as well affected to your 
government as they once pretended to be to your 
perſon. They were ready enough to' diſtinguiſh 
botwern you and your miriſters. They complained 
of an act of the legiſlature, but traced the origin 
of it no higher than to the ſervants of the crown: 
They pleaſed themſelves with the hope that their 
Sovereign, if not favourable to their cauſe, at leaſt 
was 'impartia The decifive, perſonal part you 
took agãinſt them, has effectually baniſhtd that 
firſt diſtinction from their minds. They conſider 
you as united with your ſervants againſt America, 


and know how to diſtinguith the Sovereign and a 


venal parliament on one fide, from the real ſenti- 
ments of the Engliſh people on the other. Look- 
ing forward to independence, they might poſſibly 
receive you for their king; but, if ever you retire 
to America, be aſſured they will give you ſuch a 
covenant to digeſt, as the'preſbytery of Scotland 
would have been aſhamed to offer to Charles the 
Second. They left their native land in ſearch of 
freedom, and found it in a deſart. Divided as 
they are into a thouſand forms of policy and re- 
ligion, there is one point in which they all agree; 

they equally deteſt the pageantry of a king, and 
the ſupercilious hypocriſy of a biſhop. 45 k 
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It is not then from the alienated aſſections of | 
for aſſiſtance ; ſtiſl leſs from the people of England, 
who are sctualhy contefiding for their rights, and 
in this grest queſtion, are parties againſt you. 
Vou ire not, however, deſtitute of every appearaner 
of ſupport: Tou have all the Jacobites, Nonjurors, 
Roman Catholics, and Tories of chis country, aud 
all Scotland withour exception. - Conſidering from 14 
what family you are deſcended, the choice of yt 
friends has been fingularly directed; and trul, 
Sir, f yu had not Toft the whig intereſt of Eng- 
land; 1 ſhobld admire your dexterity in turning 
che-hearrs.of ybur enemies. Is it poſſible for you 
to place an confidence in men, who, before they 
are faithful to you, muſt renounce every opinion, 5 
and betray every principle, both in church and 
ſtate, which they inherit from their anceſtors, and 
are colfrmed in by their education ? whoſe num. 
bers are ſo inconſiderable, that they have long 
ſince been obliged to give up the principles and 
language which diſtinguiſhed them as a party, and 
to fight under the banners of their enemies ? Their 
zeal begins with hypocriſy, and muſt conelude in 
treachery, At firſt they deceive, at laſt they be- 
tray. 2 R eie 

As to the Scotch, I myſt ſuppoſe your heart | 
and underſtanding ſo biaſſed, from your earlieſt > 

| infancy © 
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infancy, in their favour, that nothing leſs than your 
grun misfortunes. can undeceive you. You. will 
not accept of the uniform experience of your an- 
d geſtors; and when once a man is determined to 
believe, the very abſurdity of the doctrine confirms 
him in his faith. A, bigotted underſtanding can 
draw a proof of attachment to che houſe. of Hango- 
yer from a notorious zeal for the houſe of Stuart, 
and find an carneſt of future loyalty, in former re- 
bellions. Appearances are howeyer in their favour; 
ſo ſtrongly indeed, that one would think thęy had 
forgotten that you are their lav ful king, and had 
miſtaken you for a pretender to the crown, Let 
it be admitted then that the Scotch are as ſincere 
in their preſent profeſſions, as if vou were, in rea- 
„ lity not an Engliſhman, but a Bricon of the North, 
. * DOyon would not be the firſt prince af their native 
N I country againſt whom they haye rebelled, nor 
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x I J 8 you forgotten, Sit, or has your favourite con» 
cealed from you that part of our hiſtory, when 
32 RIG unhappy | Charles (and he too had private vir- 
| &. hn tues) fled from the open avowed indignation cf 
his Engliſh ſubjects, and ſurrendered himſelf at 
N; diſcretion to the good faith of hjs own countrymen, 
Without looking for ſupport in their affections as 
ſubjects, he en only to their honour as gen- 

- » tlemen, 
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men, for protection. They received him-as they 
would your Majeſty, with bows; and ſmiiles, and 
falſehood, and kept him until they had ſettled their 

bargain with the Engliſh/'parliament ; then baſelry 


ſold their native King to the vengeance of his ene- , 


mies. This, Sir, was not the act of a few traitors, 
but the deliberate treachery of a Scotch parliament 
repreſenting the nation. A wiſe prince might 
draw from it two leſſons of equal utility to himſelf. 
On one ſide he might learn to dread the undiſguiſ- 
ed reſentment of a generous people, hq dare 
openly aſſert their rights, and ho, in a juſt cayſe, 
are ready to meet their Sovereign in the field. On 
the other ſide, he would be taught to apprehend 
ſomething far more formidable; a fawning 
treachery, -againſt , which no prudence can-guard, | 
no courage can defend. The inſidious ſmiles up- 
on thg cheek would warn him of the canker 1n-the 
beat Ti ee SH in 19 
From the ak: to which one part of the army 
has been too frequently applied, you have ſome 
reaſon to expect, that there are no ſervloes they 
would refuſe. Here too we trace the partiality of 
your -underſtanding. You take the ſenſe af the 
army from the conduct of the guards, witli the 
ſame juſtice with which you collect thec ſenſe of 
che people from the repreſentations of the miniſtry. 
5% <Q brit ge 1624 - 7; Your 
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Your marching regiments, Sir, will not make the 
guards their example” either as ſoldiers or ſubjects, 

They feel and reſent, as they ought to do, that 
invariable, undiſtinguiſhing favour with which the 
s- are treated; while thoſe gallant troops, 
by whom every hazardous, every laborious ſervice 
is performed, are left to periſh in garriſons 2 
brvad, or pine in quarters at home, neglected and 
forgotten. If they had no ſenſe of the great ori- 
ginal duty they owe their country, their reſentment 
would operate like pattiotiſm, and leave your 
enuſe to be defended by thoſe to whom you have 
laviſhed the rewards and honours of their profeſſions 
The pretorian'bands, enervated and debauched as 
they were, had ſtill ſtrength enough to awe the 
Roman populace : but when the diſtant legions 


_ away the empire. 
On this ſide then, which ever way you turn 


toobe the alarm, they marched to TOY: and gave 


your eyes, you ſee nothing but perplexity and diſ- 


tres. Vou may determine to ſupport the very mi- 
niſtry who have reduced your affairs to this deplo- 
rable ſituation: you may ſhelter yourſelf under the 


forms of a parliament, and ſet your people at defi- | 


ance. But be aſſured, Sir, that ſuch a reſolution 
would be as imprudent as it would be odious. If 
it did not immediately ſhake your eſtabliſhment, ir 
mn rob you of your peace of mind for ever. 
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On the other, how different is the praſpect 
How eaſy, how ſafe and honourable is the path 
before you 1 The Engliſh nation declare they are 
groſsly injured by their repreſentatives, and ſolicit 
your Majeſty to exert your lawful prerogative, and 
give them an opportunity of recalling à truſt, 
which, they find, has been ſo ſcandalouſly. abuſed, 
You are not to be told that the power of the haule 
of Commons is not original, but delegated to them 


for the welfare of the people, from whom they re- 


ceived it. A queſtion of right ariſes. between. 
the conſtituent, and the repreſentative body. By 
what authority ſhall it be decided? Will your 


Majeſty interfere in a queſtion in which you. have 


properly no immediate concern ? It would be x 
ſtep equally odious and unneceſſary. Shall the 

lords. be called upon to determine the rights and 
' privileges of the Commons? They cannot do it 
without a flagrant breach of the conſtitution. Or 


vill you refer it to the judges? They have often 
told your anceſtors, that the law: of parliament is 


above them. What party then remains but to 


leave it to the people to determine for themſelves ? 


They alone are injured; and ſince there is no ſu- 
perior power to which the cauſe w 
they alone ought to determine. 

I do not mean to perplex 3 — 


gument upon a ſubject already ſo diſcuſſed, that 


{aſpiration 
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inſpiration could hardly throw à new light upot it. 
There are, however, two points of view, in whicli 
it particularly imports your Majeſty to conſider 
the late proceedings of the houſe of Commons. By 
depriving a ſubject of his birthright, they have at- 
tributed to their own vote an authority equal to an 
act of the whole legiſlature; and, tho' perhaps 
not with the ſame motives, have ſtrictly followed 
the example of the long parliament, which firſt 
declared the regal office uſeleſs, and ſoon after, 
with as little ceremony, diſſolved the houſe of 
lords. The ſame pretended power, which robs an 
Engliſh ſubject of his birthright, may rob an Eng- 
liſh king of his crown. In another view, the 
reſolution of the houſe of Commons, apparently 
not ſo dangerous to your Majeſty, is ſtill more 
alarming to your people. Not contented with di- 
veſting one man of his right, they have arbitrarily 
conveyed that right to another. They have ſet aſide 
a return as illegal, without daring to cenſure thoſe 
officers who were particularly apprized of Mr. 
Wilkele incapacity, not only by the declaration 
of the: houſe, but expreſly by the writ directed to 
them, and who nevertheleſs returned him as duly 
elected. They have rejected the majority of votes, 
the only criterion by which our laws judge of the 
ſenſe of the people; they have trans ferted the right 
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of election from the collective to the repteſenta« | 
tive body; and by theſe acts, taken ſeparately 8 | 
together, they have eſſentially altered the original | 
conſtitution of the houſe of Commons. Verſed 
as your Majeſty undoubtedly is, in the Engliſn hiſs 
tory, it cannot caſily eſcape you, how much it 
is to your intereſt, as well as your duty to prevent 
one of the three eſtates from encraaching upon the 
province of the other two, or aſſuming the authori- 
ty of them all. When once they have departed 
from the great conſtituional line, by which all 
their proceedings ſhould be directed, who will an- 
ſwer for their future moderation? Or hat aſſurance 
will they give you, that, when they have trampled 
upon their equals; they will ſubmit to a ſuperior? 
Vour Majeſty may learn hereafter, how rene the 
ſlave and tyrant are allied. 1 

Some of your council, more candid e 
admit the abandoned profligacy of the preſent 
houſe of Commons, but oppoſe their diſſolution up- 
on an opinion, I confeſs not very unwarrantable, 
that their ſucceſſors would be equally at the diſpo- 
ſal of the treaſury. I cannot perſuade myſelf that 15 
the nation will have profited ſo little by experience: = 
But it chat opinion were well founded, you might . 
then gratify our wiſhes at an eaſy rate, and appeaſe 
the preſent clamour againſt your government with« 
5 85 out 
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out offering any / material injury to the- — 
cauſe of corruption. 
Lou have ſtill an honourable es The 
affections of your ſubjects may ſtil} be recovered. 
But before you ſubdue their hearts, you muſt gain 
a-noble victory over your own. Diſcard thoſe little 
perſonal reſentments which have too long directed 
your public conduct. Pardon this. man the re- 
mainder of his puniſhment, and if reſentment ſtil! 
prevails, make it, what it ſhould have been long 
fince, an act, not of mercy, but contempt. Ile 
will ſoon fall back into his natural ſtation, —a ſilent 
ſenator, and hardly ſupporting the weekly eloquence 
of a news paper. The gentle breath of peace 
would leave him on the ſurface, neglected and un- 
removed. It is only the 2 8 
from his place ä 

Without conſulting your miniſter, adi 
your whole council. Let it appear to the public 
that you can determine and act for yourſelf, Come 
forward to your people. Lay aſide the wretched 
formalities of a King, and ſpeak to your ſubjects 
with the ſpirit of a man, and in the language of a 
gentleman. Tell them you have been fatally de- 
ceived, The acknowledgment will be no diſgrace, 
but rather an honour to your underſtanding. Tell 
them you are determined to remove every chuſe 
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of complaint againſt. your government; that you 
will give your confidence. to no man h does not 
poſſeſs the confidence of your ſubjects; and/you 
will leave it to themſelves to determine, by their 
conduct at a future election, whether or noi it be in 
reality the general ſenſe of the nation, that their 

rights have been arbitrarily invaded by the preſent 
houſe of Commons, and the conſtitution betrayed. 
They will then do n to their n 

and to themſel ve. | 
Theſe ſentiments, Sir, and the ſtile he are 
conveyed in, may be offenſive, perhaps, becauſe 
they are new to you. Accuſtomed to the language 
of oourtiers, you meaſure their affections by the 
vehemence of their expreſſions z and when they 
only praiſe you indirectly, you admire their ſinceri- 
ty. But this is not a time to trifle ith your for- 
tune. They deceive you, Sir, who tell you that 
you have many friends, whoſe affections are found- 
ed upon a principle of perſonal attachments. The 
firſt foundation of friendſhip is not the power of 
conferring benefits, but the equality with which 
they are received, and may be returned. The for- 
tune which made you a King forbade you to have 
a friend. It is a law of nature which cannot be 
violated with impunity. The miſtaken prince, 
who looks for friendſhip, will find, a favourite, 


and in that favourite the ruin of his affairs, 
OS The 
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The people of England are loyal to the Houſe 
of Hanover, not from a vain' preference of one 
family to another, but from a conviction that the 
eſtabliſhment of that family was neceſſary to the 
ſupport of their civil and religious liberties. This, 
Sir, is a principle of allegiance equally ſolid and 
rational, fit for Engliſhmen to adopt, and well 
worthy of your Majeſty's encouragement. We 
cannot long be deluded by nominal diſtinctions. 
The name of Stuart, of itſelf, is only contemp- 
tible ;—armed with the ſovereign authority, their 
principles were formidable. The Prince, who imi- 
tates their conduct, ſhould be warned by their 
example; and while he plumes himſelf upon the 
ſecurity of his title to the crown, ſhould remem- 
ber, that as it was acquired by one revolution, it 
may be loſt by another. 


JUNIUS. 


N 
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December 25, 1769. 


Faction may be reſembl=d to bodies in their de- 


ſcent, their motion is encreaſed in proportion to 
the ſpace they fall through. No great degree 
of ſagacity was requiſite to foretel, that a wri- 
ter who had mglevolently attacked the greateſt 
officers of the ſtate, would at laſt lay his hand upon 
the throne, and ſhake even the monarch, who 
wiſhed he would not forfeit every title to clemen-. 
cy. An animated tile is far from inveſtgming 
a ſubject with a right to raiſe himſelf upon a level 
with his ſovereign, and to arraign his conduct in 
terms that ſhow a total diſregard both to decen- 
cy and to allegiance. But ſuppoſing ſuch an 
outrage could at any time exiſt, ſuppoſing the 
ſovereign ſhould lay aſide the ſceptre, and de- 
ſcend to the character of a fellow-ſubje&, he 
might expreſs himſelf in terms of this kind, 
which though abſtracted from the forms of roy- 
alty, might ſtill convey his ideas in expreſſions 
drawn from his real character, and breathe all 
the benevolence of one who is paternally affect- 


cd for the welfare of his ſubjects, 
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I AM not ſurprized at the attack lately received 


from the pen of Junius. His pen ſpares no 
characters. Impunity, inſtead of furniſhing him 
with ſuſpicion, has hardened him in effrontery, 
But calumny and ſedition is the characteriſtie of the 
age; he may have been willingly carried down the 
ſtream, becauſe it will land on the ſhore of po- 


pularity. To abuſe extraordinary talents is the 


higheſt ingratitude that can be committed againſt 
their donor. It favours much of the conduct of 
the firſt rebel in the creation, who was both a be- 
ing of the higheſt order of intelligent creatures, 
and was likewiſe a devil. 


Had Junius urged any thing worthy of is notice, 


unleſs it be for its malignity, he would have been 
indulged all the freedom of a patriot, and I would 
have laid aſide the king to become a diſciple. A 
long letter, which has a tendency to diſturb the 
tranquillity of my reign, is ſtretched ont to its 
enormous length by trite maxims; and every ar- 
 tifice is employed to alienate the affections of my 
ſubjects. The charms of novelty are neglected to 
introduce the poiſon of malignity, and I am to be 
_ expoſed to my people, for being in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances as other kings have been in before 
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It has been frequently obſerved by the votaries 


of the people, that the voice of truth ſeldom 
reaches the ears of a king. This may too often 


be the caſe with weak and arbitrary princes ; but 


will my greateſt enemy, will even Funius dare to 
ſtigmatiſe me with being arbitrary or deſpotic ? 
Has there never been a popular miniſter in this 
kingdom? What is the general character of Bur- 
leigh and Walſingham? They certainly conveyed 
the dictates of truth to the ears of royalty, 
and are ſufficient to explode the maxim of the 
people. A patriotic prince may find it as diffi- 
culr to be addreſſed with the faſhood of adulation, 
as a deſpotic one with the oracles of truth. 

The language of complaint is not always the lan- 
guage of truth. Grievances may not be real. Fac- 
tion will create cauſes for complaint, if ſhe cannot 
find them already exiſting, and popular diſcontents, 
when traced to their ſource, may rather be the mur- 
murs of a few diſaffected, than the real ſighs of an in- 
jured nation. The hiſtories of all nations abound 
with inſtances in proof of this aſſertion: pity it is 
that that will not prevent future ages from com- 
mitting ſimilar miſtakes. 

The people are too ſoon ſeduced to join in the 
cry againſt their ſuperiors, and their paſſions are 
too often captivated by thoſe who are unable to 


convince their underſtanding, 


But 
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But 1 am to be precluded every topic which 1 
could urge in my defence: my conduct is aſſerted 
to be wrong from principle, and the /eſſons I have 
learned from my youth, are ſtigmatized as perni- 
cious. Yet ſtill I am ſaid to be naturally benevolent ; 
bur how that could be after my habits were become 


pernicious by education, is a problem of which 


few will undertake the ſolution. 
It is much in my favour that my nature was 
originally good, as it has reſcued me from an in- 
convenience that is a ſpecies of treaſon ; for unleſs 
it had been fo, I am told by one of my ſubjects, 
that they would long fince have adopted a ſtile of re- 
monſtrance very diſtant from the humility of complaint, 
What this ſtile is, let the nation judge 


* 


nay, 
The menace is little bet- 
If we 
ſhould trace the thunderbolt to the hand from 
whence it was caſt, it will be found to have pro- 
ceeded from the hand of Briareus, who was en- 
gaged in an atttack to dethrone Jupiter. 

The general maxim that the King can do mw 
wrong, which was intended to ſecure majeſty a. 


let Junius explain. 
ter than the menace of ſedition. 


gainſt the poiſoned ſhafts of malecontents, is wrelt- 
ed to inflict wounds in my government; and too 
often in the natural world, thoſe gifts which were 
deſigned by nature to ſupport life, are converted 
into means of deſtroying it, The latter may be 

aſcribed 


partis 


lity 1 
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afrribed to perverſity of judgment, the former to 


perverſity of will. 

I aſcended the throne with a ſincere and deter- 
mined reſolution” to give univerſal ſatisfacton to 
my ſubjects; I looked on myſelf as accountable to 
the King of kings, in the diſcharge of my duty; 
and when I conſidered that my will, and pleaſure, 
and happineſs, depended on following the dictates 
of my conſcience, I thought myſelf well ſecured from 
doing amiſs. The general acclamation and joy of 
the nation on my acceſſion, made me promiſe my- 
ſelf that my throne would be placed in the hearts 
of my ſubjects; and when I conſidered the thorns 
which twine themſelves round the diadem, I ima- 
gined the people would be more ready to invite me 
to aſſume the ſceptre, than I really was to accept 
it. 

The brighteſt ſunſhine is too often intercepted 
by a cloud. I find, too ſoon, that earthly glory 
like light in its progreſs, is liable to fits and inter- 
miſſions. The very means I took to ſecure gene- 
ral affection, were urged againſt me, to deprive me 
of ſo ineſtimable an acquiſition, Declared the King 
of ſeveral nations, 1 looked upon the natives of 
each kingdom as my ſubjects. - I thought they 
qught equally to participate of my affections. Im- 
partiality demanded this; and I know that partia- 
lity is in a monarch a ſpecies of injuſtice, The 

| com- 
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comprehenſive term of being King of Great Bri- 
tain, whiſpered to me that all the ſubjects in Great 
Britain were equally allied to me as their ſovereign, 
The Tweed did not bound my dominions; thoſe 
that were born north of that river, were as much 
my ſubjects as thoſe that were born nearer the 
place of my reſidence. My affection ſpread itſelf 
like the light of the ſun, into every corner of my 
dominions ; and I knew of no other reſtraint, no 
other attraction to my favours but deſert, The 
North as well as the South Briton partook equally 
of the warmth of my bounty, I was King of 
both, and was bound to treat them both as my 
ſubjects. None but a perſon of a narrow mind 
couid blame me for making my benevolence ge- . 
neral. He that would blame me for this, muſt 
blame the ſun for ſhining upon other nations as well 
as his own. I know indeed, that ſome malecon- 
tents thought me partial, becauſe all my favours 
were not confined to thoſe that were born on the 
South of the Tweed; and they ſtigmatized my 
generoſity with the invidious term of predilection. 
I looked upon myſelf as a common Father ta all 
my ſubjects, - wherever diſſeminated. — Surely it 
is not a crime in a father to let all his children 
have a part in his heart? So far was I from be- 
ing biaſſed by any error imbibed in my eduga- 
tion, that I diveſted myſelf of the natural predi- 

lection, 


(195g Þþ 
lection, which every one has to the peculiar ſpot 
in whichthe was born, and I looked upon myſelf 
in the ſame light as the antient ſage; I looked 
upon myſelf not as a citizen of the world, but as 


if born in every diſtrict of my dominion, and 


bound to careſs them all with equal portions of 
affection. 

The alteration made in the ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, was the effect of deliberation; it does not 
become me to add, of wiſdom likewiſe. I do not 
think myſelf obliged to reveal the ſecrets of go- 
vernment to vindicate myſelf from the aſperſions 
of every one who blames my conduct. A conde- 
ſcenſion of this kind would unhinge every part 
of ſtate machinery, extirpate the very idea of ſu- 
bordination, and erect anarchy upon the ruins of 
order and government. It was neceſſary ta change 
what would not be controlled, and deſpotiſm in a 
miniſter was eſteemed no leſs intolerable than in 
a prince. It can be no crime in a ſovereign to 


rule; it would be a weakneſs in him to ſuffer him- 


{clf to be ruled by a ſervant. | : 
I am blamed for diſcarding a miniſter, who was 
at that time very popular ; but ſure, I cannot be 
blamed for that ſtep now, for even the people 
have diveſted him of the ' feathers with which 
they had dreſſed him, and have, more than once, 
pronounced him unworthy of popularity. 
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It my conduct may admit a vindication in thefe 
points, it is not leſs vindicable with reſpect to Mr. 
Wilkes, the god of the people's idolatry. The out- 
rages he committed againſt my perſon, the aſper- 
fions which he caſt upon my deareſt relations, were 
tong ſuffered with contempt, with impunity, if not 
with pity. As the higheſt ſtretch of law may be- 
come injuſtice, in the opinion of the Roman mo- 
raliſt, fo when clemency 1 is carried too far, it be- 
comes criminal. I never thought, that when 1 
put on my crown, I ceaſed to be a man; or thar 
at the time when J accepted of the ſceptre, I 


ceaſed to be a ſon. If filial duty reigned ftill in 


my heart, religion will pardon me the commiſſion 
of that crime; if filial duty reigned ſtill in my 


heart, let the ſon judge, for the ſon only ca judge 


the agonies which I felt at the aſperſions which 
were caſt upon her, to whom I owe my birth. 
To defend her could be no crime; to puniſh her 
calumniator, was to obey the call of juſtice. | But 
even in this point, I ſuffered royalty to ſtifle the 
agonies of the man, and bearing a public charac- 
ter, I would not ſuffer myſelf to be rouſed, by leſs 
than a public injury, 

The laws ſhowed reſentment to be founded 
upon juſtice z the delinquent is now ſuffering no 
puniſhment from perſonal pique, but the puniſh- 


ment which he has called down upon his own 
| head, 
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head, by infringing thoſe ſanctions which are the 
bulwarks of civil life, and the only props of go- 
vernment, Even in the midſt of puniſhment, 


liſtened to the voice of mercy, and the lenity of 
my government ſhone forth, even in the pains 


which were inflicted upon the delinquent. In this 
caſe, the Magna Charta and Bill of Rights were 
adhered to, with unexampled ſcrupuloſity. The 
ſatisfaction awarded was rather the ſatisfaction of a 
private perſon, than that of a monarch : It ſatisfi- 
ed me; for, homo ſum, &c. is as much my favou- 
rite maxim, as that of the moſt compaſſionate in- 
dividual. The rays of royal clemency were collected 
upon Wilkes, in greater quantities than thoſe of 
indignation ; and it was my intention to illuminate 
and inſtru, not to conſume, 

It is no ſurpriſing thing, that he ſhould be ag- 
grandized by his puniſhments. The lower order 
of mankind fix their attention more upon the ſuf- 
ferings than the crime; and when their hearts are 
melted into compaſſion, they in a manner forget 
that the ſufferer is a criminal, It is not my in- 
tention to deſtroy, but to fave. When the delin- 
quent is worthy of favour, my arms are open to 
receive him: and, if I underſtand the workings 
of my own heart, I would rather die to fave the 
meaneſt individual, than force an individual to 
die, to {ave me. 5 ' 
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Faction will always ſow her ſeeds in the beſt 
governments; why not in mine, as well as ano- 
ther's ? It is her peculiar province to diſtort the 
truth which ſhe cannot annihilate : and an errone- 
ous ſight is ſometimes more pernicious than total 
blindneſs. Through her glaſs, the moſt minute 


object appears very conſiderable; why then ſnould 
ve wonder at the aggrandizement of Mr, Wilkes, 


when it is known he appears ſo, through the 
microſcope of faction? | 

The expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, and the election 
of Col. Luttrell, afford a wide field for cenſure 
to expatiate in. Like other controverted points 
they may be agitated-a long time, and may never 
be brought to a deciſion. The lawyers have ar- 
gued the caſe pro and con; each fide. is ſanguine; 
each thinks himſelf in the right. But how are 


we to know on which ſide the truth lies, when 


each oppoſite party avers that it lies on his ? The 
only judge of theſe ' controverſies, the houſe of 
Commons, have indeed decided the caſe, Shall 
I ſnatch the balance out of their hands ? Shall 1 
ſhew myſelf arbitrary becauſe I am accuſed, falſely 
accuſed of being fo? Shall I overturn the power 
of parliament, one of the pillars of the conſtitu- 
tion? and take a ſtep that would give deſpotiſm 
all the advantages it deſires over freedom? No! 
25 was raiſed to govern a free people. I would 

ſcorn 
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ſcorn to be king over a nation of ſlaves. The 
greateſt glory of an earthly king is to reſemble 
the King of kings; and his ſervice is perfect free- 


dom. It is a remarkable circumſtance in my fa- 
vour, that the ſame perſons that cenſure my con- 


duct fix the brand of calumny upon the great 


ſenate of the kingdom. In days of deſpotiſm 
the monarch and the parliament were always at 
variance; and it is an infallible ſymptom of civil 
liberty and conſtitutional rectitude, that all the 
three branches of the conſtitution ſhould be una- 
nimous. Shall I cut down the prop which fup- 
ports my palace? The voice of faction may de- 
mand it; but the voice of freedom irreſiſtibly 
forces me to leave the national council without 
control. It ſhall be free; I would ſooner be en- 


ſlaved myſelf, than promote the triumphs of fla- - 


very. The affections of my ſubjects cannot be 
purchaſed too dearly. I live only to promote their 


welfare. While I regulate my conduct upon the 
principles of reaſon, I am ſecure of the Iove of all 


the lovers of their country. My intereſt is inſe- 
parable from theirs, and while they have any re- 
gard for themſelves they cannot but have as great 


a one for me. The calm, the dipaſſionate, the 
rational ſubject has already aſſured me of his loy- 


alty; I can have no other enemy but the foe to 
his country, and the enemy of order. I can never 
: be 
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be hated or deſpiſed while I purſue the paths of 
honour and juſtice. Nor ſhall my conduct be per- 
verted by the clamours of malcontents.— Non civi- 
um ardor prava jubentium, is a maxim that deſcribes 
and ennobles the duty of royalty. Inconſiſtency 
only can give birth to contempt. Malevolence is 
the only parent of hatred. As I ſhall avoid both 
the progenitors, I am under no apprehenſion 
from their offspring. Aſk me not upon what part 
of my ſubjects I would rely upon for aſſiſtance ? 
I claim the aſſiſtance of all. I claim it upon the 
natural right of a parent; and the ſon may as ſoon 
draw his ſword upon his father, as any of my ſub. 
jets may upon me. | 

Ireland knows I have merited her eſteem ; tho 
the daughter, ſhe is not leſs careſſed than the mo- 
ther. America may be conſidered in the ſame 
light. Neither of them would murmur from what 
they feel, but from what they have been taught. 
The complaints of either are not the complaints of 
diſtreſs, but the mere echoes of ſeditious dema- 
gogues. It is true they may make a noiſe ; but the 
voice, if articulate, is not ſuggeſted by a heart, 
which hath felt a real pang. Not doubtful of find- 
ing many an unperverted ſubject in either of thoſe 
regions, I am ſtill leſs doubtful of my northern 
ſubjects. If royal favours can ſecure fidelity, I 


may aſſure myſelf of their's, When their conduct 
PS 
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is altered from what it has been, they have a claim 
not only for forgiveneſs, but likewiſe for reward. 
And having already taſted the ſweets of allegiance, 
they can have no cauſe for not being faithful. 

The army is neither my laſt nor my beſt reſource. 
The guards deſerve my protection, and being 
neareſt my perſon cannot but claim my attention. 
The other regiments may wiſh to be guards, and 
if the guards were to be ſubſtituted in their place, 
they would wiſh to be my guards again. This is an 
honour, which only one part of the military can 
enjoy, and to grieve or to grow ſullen on that ac- 
count would be to realize the fable of the conteſt 
between the belly and its members. The marching 
regiments have a ſtrong ſenſe of the great original duty 
they owe their country; I have no cauſe to doubt 
their fidelity. To doubt, would be to deſerve— 
Every department of the army has had all the re-. 
wards they purchaſed by their merits. Their emi- 
nent ſervices have raiſed them to eminent poſts. 
Nor can there ever exiſt the ſame conteſt here as. 
among the Romans; the prætorian bands and the 
diſtant legions will never be at variance, and if 
they ſhould be, it would not be in the power of the 
diſtant legions, nor even of the prætorian bands to 
give away the empire of Great Britain. 

Which way ſoever I look, I ſee no cauſe for 
perplexity or diſtreſs, I have deſerved the affecti- 


ONS 
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vhs of my ſubjects and will rely upon them. Our 
| happineſs is interwoven, - is incorporated. God 
has joined them together —let no mortal there- 
fore dare to put them aſunder.— To exert pre- 
rogative to its full extent would be to procure a 
divorce, To exert it in a cafe, in wvhich I bave ns 
immediate concern, would be to forfeit what I value 
more than life; it would be to forfeit the-confi- 
dence of future parliaments, and even the confidence 
of all my ſubjects in general. It is both my intereſt 


and my duty to prevent the three eſtates from cucroach. 


ing upon the province of each other, | With what 
face can I then begin the encroachment, or depart 
from the conſtitutional line, which terminates the 
ſphere of my prerogative. ? 

The liberties taken with the preſent houſe of 
Commons deſerve no countenance, as they have 
no foundation. General cenſure is no. cenſure at 
all ; it 1s a tribute which commonly attends deſert 
and it is the indication of merit likewiſe. All par- 
liaments have been blamed more or leſs, and till 
there be a poſſibility of meeting with one that ſhall 
pleaſe all parties, it would be in vain to ſtruggle for 
it. The very impoſſibility is a ſtrong proof of the 
flouriſhing ſtate of freedom. Only in a ſtate of 
ſlavery, all ſubjects are of one opinion. 

I ſhould be poor indeed, if the fortune which 
made me a King forbad me to bave a friend, Every 
one 
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one of my ſubjects is my friend, and I am and will 
be his. They who are convinced that the eſtabliſhment 
of the family. of Hanover was neceſſary to the ſupport of 
their civil and religious liberties were my friends,— 
and muſt ſtill be ſo. I deſire no other throne but 
the hearts of my people ; and while I ſecure that, 
I ſhall fear no revolution, from a conviction that 
the ſame principles, which brought my anceſtors 
to the Crown, will always be powerful enough to 
keep it in my family. 


r T.uE R. MILL: 
To his Grace the DUKE of GRAFT ON. 
My Lord, Frxb. 14. 1770. 
T* I were perſonally your enemy, I might pity 

and forgive you. You have every claim to 
compaſſion, that can ariſe from miſery and diſtreſs. 
The condition you are reduced to would diſarm a 
private enemy of his reſentment, and leave no con- 
ſolation to the moſt vindictive ſpirit, but that ſuch 
an object, as you are, would diſgrace the dignity 
of revenge. But in the relation you have borne 
to this country, you have no title to indulgence ; 
and, if T had followed diftates of my own opi- 
nion, I never ſhould have allowed you the refpite 
of a moment. In your public character, you have 
injured every ſubje& of the empire; and tho? an 
individual is not authoriſed to forgive the injuries 
| O done 
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done to ſociety, he is called upon to affert bis ſe- 
parate ſhare in the public reſentment. I fub- 
mitted however to the judgment of men, more 
moderate, perhaps more candid than myſelf. For 
my own part, I do not pretend to underſtand thoſe 
prudent forms of decorum, thoſe gentle rules of 
diſcretion, which ſome men endeavour to unite 
with the conduct of the greateſt and moſt hazard- 
ous affairs. Engaged in the defence of an 
honourable cauſe, I would take a deciſive part. 
Il ſhould ſcorn to provide for a future retreat, or 
to keep terms with a man, who preſerves no 
meaſures with the public. Neither the abject ſub- 
miſſion of deſerting his poſt in the hour of danger, 
nor even the ſacred ſhield, of cowardice ſhould pro · 
tet him. I would purſue him through life, and 
try the laſt exertion of my abilities to preſerye the 
periſhable infamy of neee it im- 


8 my kad is this — — the 
ſacrifices you have made to Lord Bute's patronage, 
and to your own unfortunate ambition ? Was it 
for this you abandoned your earlieſt friendſhips, 
the warmeſt connexions of your youth, and all 
thoſe honourable engagements, by which yon once 
ſolicited, and might have acquired the eſteem of 
your country? Have you ſeccured no recompence 
for ſuch a waſte of honour ? Unhappy man | what 


parry 
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party will receive the common deſerter of all par2 
ties? Without a client to flatter, without a friend 
to conſole you, and with only one companion from 
the honeſt houſe of Bloomſbury, ' you muſt now | 
retire” into a dreadful” ſolitude, which you have 
created for yourſelf." At the moſt active period of 
life, you muſt quit the buſy ſcene, and contenl 
yourſelf from the world, if you would hope to ſave 
the wretched remains of a ruined reputation. The 
vices never fail of their effect. They operate like 
age bring on diſhonour before its time, and in 
che prime of yon leave'the charakter broken and 
exhauſted, 2 Sich ot; 

— IN dort ani men 
as conte mptible. Where is now that ' firmneſs, 
or obſtinacy, ſo long boaſted of by your friends, 
and acknowledged by your” enemies? We were 
taught to expect, that you would not leave the = 
ruin of this country to be completed by other 
hands, but were determined either to gain a de- 
ciſive victory over the conſtitution or to periſh, 
bravely at leaſt; in the laſt dike of the prerogative 
You knew the danger, and might have been pro- 
vided for it. Tou took ſuſſicient time to prepare 
for a meeting with your parliament, to confirm the 
mercenary fidelity of your dependants, and to 
ſuggeſt to your Sovereign a language ſuired to his 
22 at leaſt, if not to his benevolence and wiſ- 
O 2 dom 
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dom. Yet, while the whole kingdom was agitated 
with anxious expectation upon one great point, 
you meanly evaded the queſtion, and, inſtead of 
the explicit firmneſs and deciſion of a King, gave 
us gothing but the miſery of a ruined grazier, and 
the whining piety of a methodiſt. We had reaſon 
to expect, that notice would have been taken of 
the petitions, which the King has received from the 
Engliſh nation; and although I can-conceive ſome 
perſonal motives for not yielding to them, I can 
find none, in common prudence or decency, for 
treating them with contempt, - Be aſſured, my 
lord, the Engliſh people will not tamely ſubmit to 
this unworthy treatment they had a right to be 
heard, and their petitions, if not granted, deſerved 
to be conſidered. Whatever be the real views 
and doctrine of a court, the Sovereign ſhould: be 
taught to preſerve ſome forms of attention to his 
ſubjects, and if he will not redreſs their grievances, 
not to make them a topic of jeſt and mockery 
among lords and ladies of the -bedchamber. In- 
juries may be atoned for and forgiven ; but inſults 
admit of no compenſation. They degrade the mind 
in its own eſteem, and force it to recover its level 
by revenge. This neglect of the petitions was how- 
ever a part of your original plan of government, 
nor will any conſequences it has produced account 

| | for 
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for your deſerting you Sovereign, in the midſt of 
that diſtreſs, in which you and your new friends 
had involved him. One would think, my Lord, 
you might have taken this ſpirited reſolution before 
you had diſſol ved the laſt of thoſe early connexions, 
which once, even in your own opinion, did honour 
to your youth before you had obliged Lord 
Granby to quit a ſervice he was attached to:. 
before you had diſcardgd one Chancellor and killed 
another. To what an. abje& condition have you 
laboured to reduce the beſt of Princes, when the 
unhappy man, who yields at laſt to ſuch perſonal 
inſtance and ſolicitation, as never can be fairly 
employed againſt a ſubject, feels himſelf degraded 
by his compliance, and is unable to ſurvive the 
diſgraceful honours which his gracious Sovereign 
had compelled him to accept. He was a man of 

ſpirit, for he had a quick ſenſe of ſhame, and death 
has redeemed his character. I know your Grace 
too well to appeal to your feelings upon this event; 
but there is another heart, not yet, I hope, quite 
callous to the touch of humanity, to which it ought 

to be a dreadful leſſon for ever. $443 
Now, my Lord, let us conſider the ketone to 
which you have conducted, and in which you have 
thought it adviſeable to abandon your royal maſter. 
Whenever the people have complained, and no- 
wing better Could be ſaid in defence of che mea · 
ſures 
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ſures of government, it has been the faſhion to an · 
ſwer us, though not very fairly, with an appeal to 


the private vittues of your ſovereign. Has he not, 
to relieve the people, ſurrendered à conſiderable 
part of his revenue? Has he not made the judges 
independent by fixing them in their places for 
life 2“ My Lord, we acknowledge the gracious 


principle, which gave birth to theſe conceſſions, 


and have nothing to regret, but that it has never 
been adhered to. At the end of ſeven years, we 
are loaded with a debt of above five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds upon the civil liſt, and we now ſee 
the Chancellor of Great Britain tyrannically forced 
out of his office, not for want of abilities, not for 
want of integrity, or of attention to his duty, but 
for delivering his honeſt opinion in parliament, 
upon the greateſt conſtitutional queſtion that has 
ariſen ſince the revolution. We care not to 
whoſe private virtues you appeal; the theory of 
ſuch a government is falſehood and mockery j—— 
the practice is oppreſſion. You have laboured 
then (though I confeſs to no purpoſe) to rob your 
maſter of the only. plauſible anſwer that ever was 
given in defence of his government— of the opi- 
nion, which the people had conceived of his per- 
| fonal honour and integrity.—The Duke of Bedford 
was more moderate than your Grace, Hie only 
forced his maſter to violate a ſolem promiſe made 


to 
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to an individual. But you, my Lord, have fuc- 
ceſsfully extended your advice to every political, 
every moral engagement, that could bind either 
the magiſtrate or the man. The condition of 
a king is often miſerable, but it required your 
Grace's abilities to make it contemptible. 
You will ſay perhaps that the faithful ſervants, in 
whoſe hands you have left him, are able to retrieve 
his honour and to ſupport his government. You 
have publicly declared, even ſince your reſignation, 
that you approved of their meaſures, and admired 
their conduct, particularly that of the Earl of 
Sandwich. What a pity it is, that, with all this 
appearance, you ſhould think it neceſſary to ſepa- 
rate yourſelf from ſuch amiable com s. Lou 
forget, my Lord, that while you are laviſh in the 
praiſe of men whom you deſert, you are publicly 
oppoſing your conduct to your opinions, and de- 
priving yourſelf of the only plauſible pretence you 
had for leaving your ſovereign overwhelmed with 
diſtreſs z I call it plauſible, for, in truth, there is 
no reaſon whatſoever, leſs than the frowns of your 
maſter, that could juſtify a man of ſpirit for aban« 
doning his poſt at a moment ſo critical and impor- 
tant? It is in vain to evade the queſtion. If you 
will not ſpeak out, the public have a right to judge 
frym appearances, We are authoriſed to conclude, 
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that you either differed from your colleagues, 
* whoſe meaſures you ſtill affect to defend, or that 
you thought the adminiſtration of the King's af- 
fairs no longer tenable. You are at liberty to 
chooſe between the hypocrite and the coward. 
Your beſt friends are in doubt which way they ſhall 
incline, Your country unites the characters, and 
gives you credit for them both. For my own 
part, I ſee nothing inconſiſtent in your conduct. 
Lou began with betraying the People, you con- 
clude with betraying the King, 

In your treatment of particular perſons, you 
have preſerved the uniformity of your character, 
Even Mr. Bradſhaw declares, that no man was 
ever ſo ill uſed as himſelf. | As to the proviſion 
you have made far his family, he was intitled to it 
by the houſe he lives in. The ſucceſſor of one 
chancellor might well pretend to be the rival of 
another. It is the breach of private friendſhip 
which touches Mr. Bradſhaw ; and to ſay the truth, 
when a man of his rank and abilities had taken ſo 
active a part in your affairs, he ought, not to have 
been let down at laſt with a miſerable penſion of 
fifteen hundred pounds a year. Colonel Luttrell, 
Mr. Onſlow, and Mr, Burgoyne, were equally en- 
gaged with you, and have rather more reaſon to. 
complain than Mr. Bradſhaw, Theſe are men, 
my Lord, whoſe friendſhip you ſhould have ad. 
hered 
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hered to on the fame principle on which you de- 
ſerted Lord Rockingham, Lord Chatham, Lord 
Camden, and the Duke of Portland. We can 
ealily account for your violating your engagements 
with men of honour, but why ſhould you betray 
your natural connexions? Why ſeparate yourſelf 
from Lord Sandwich, Lord Gower, and Mr. 
Rigby, or leave the three worthy gentlemen above- 
mentioned to ſhift for themſelves ? With all the 
faſhionable indulgence of the times, this country 
does not abound in characters like theirs z and you 
may find it a difficult matter to recruit the black 
catalogue of your friends. 

The recollection of the royal patent you ſold to 
Mr. Hine, obliges me to ſay a word in defence of 
a man whom you have taken the moſt diſhonour- 
able means to injure. I do not refer to the ſnam 
proſecution which you affected to carry on againſt 
him. On that ground, I doubt not he is prepared 
to meet you with ten-fold recrimination, and to 
ſet you at defiance. The injury you have done 
him affects his moral character. You knew that 
the offer to purchaſe the reverſion of a place which 
has heretofore been fold under a decree of the 
Court of Chancery, however imprudent in his fitu- 
ation, would no way tend to cover him with that 
ſort of guilt which you wiſhed to fix upon him in 
the eyes of the world. You laboured then, by 
| every 
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every ſpecies of falſe ſuggeſtion, and even by pub. 


liming counterfeit letters, to have it underſtood, 


that he had propoſed terms of accommodation to 
you, and had offered to abandon his principles, 
his party, and his friends. Lou conſulted your 
own breaſt for a character of conſummate treache- 
ry, and gave it to the public for that of Mr. 
Vaughan. I think myſeif obliged to do this juſ- 
tice to an injured man, becauſe I was deceived by 
the appearances thrown out by your Grace, and 
have frequently ſpoken of his conduct with indig- 
nation. If he really be, what I think him, honeſt, 
though miſtaken, he will be happy in recovering 
his reputation, though at the expence of his under- 
ſtanding. Here, I ſee, the matter is likely to 
reſt, Tour Grace is afraid to carry on the proſe- 
cution. Mr. Hine keeps quiet poſſeſſion of his 
purchaſe z and governor Burgoyne, relieved from 
the apprehenſion of refunding the money, . fits 
down, for the remainder of his 3 ee and 
CONTENTED. | 

1 believe, 6p Lack; may now en 
of you for ever. You are no longer that reſoluts 
miniſter, who had ſpirit to ſupport the moſt violent 
meaſures; who compenſated for the want of good 


(which ſome people admired and relied on) ta 
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of obſtinacy-and perſeverance might have fupplied 
the place of all the abſent virtues: You have 
now added the laſt negative to your character, and 
meanly confeſſed that you are deſtitute of the com- 
mon ſpirit of a man. Retire then, my Lord, and 
hide your bluſhes from the world; for, with ſuch 
a load of ſhame, even BLack may change its co- 
lour, A mind ſuch as yours, in the ſolitary: hours 
of domeſtic enjoyment, may ſtill find topics of 
conſolation. You may find it int the memory of 
violated | friendſhip: in the affliftions of an ac- 
compliſhed prince, whom you have diſgraced and 
deſerted, and in the agitations of a great country, 
driven baer af to the brink of deſtruc- 
tion. ö 

The palm of miniſterial frmnel is now A 
ferred to Lord North. He tells us fo himſelf, with 
the plenitude of the ore'rotundo; and I am ready 
enough to believe, that, while he can keep. his 
place, he will not eaſily be perſuaded to reſign it. 
Your Grace was the firm miniſter of yeſterday : 
Lord North is the firm miniſter of to-day. To- 
morrow, perhaps, his Majeſty, in his wiſdom, 
may give us a rival for you both. You are too 
well acquainted with the temper of your late allies, 
to think it -poſſible that Lord North ſhould de | 
permitted to govern this country. If we may be- 
lieve common fame, they have ſhewn him their 


ſupe · 
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ſeperiority already. His Majeſty is indeed too 
gracious to inſult his ſubjects, by chuſing his Firſt 
Miniſter from among the domeſtics of the Duke 
of Bedford. That would have been too groſs an 
outrage to the three kingdoms. Their purpoſe, 
however, is equally anſwered by puſhing forward 
this unhappy figure, and forcing it to bear the 
odiym of meaſures which they in reality direct. 
Without immediately appearing to govern, they 
poſſeſs the power, and diſtribute the emoluments of 
government as they think proper. They ſtill ad- 
here to the ſpirit of that calculation, which made 
Mr. Luttrell repreſentative of Middleſex.” Far from 
regretting your retreat, they aſſure us very grave- 
ly, that it increaſes the real ſtrength of the mini- 
ſtry. According to this way of reaſoning, they 
will probably grow ſtronger, and more flouriſhing, 
every hour they exiſt; for I think there is hardly 
2 day paſſes in which ſome one or other of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſervants does not leave them to improve by 
the loſs of his aſſiſtance. But, alas! their counte- 
nances ſpeak a different language. When the mem- 
bers drop off, the main body cannat be inſenſible 
of its approaching diſſolution. Even the violence 
of their proceedings is a ſignal of deſpair. Like 
broken tenants, who have had warning to quit the 
premiſſes, they curſe their landlord, deſtroy the 
fixtures, throw every thing into confuſion, and cars 
not what miſchief they do to the eſtate. 
| JUNIUS 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


8 Iran bb rome; Hereh 9. 1770. 
Believe there is no man, however indifferent 
about the ts. of this country, who will 

not readily confeſs that the fituation, to which we 
are now reduced, whether it has ariſen from the 
violence of faction, or from an arbitrary ſyſtem of 
government, juſtifies the molt melancholy appre- 
henſions, and calls, for the exertion of whatever 
wiſdom or vigour is left among us. The King's 
anſwer to the Remonſtrance of the city of London, 
and the meaſures ſince adopted by the miniſtry, a- 
mount to a plain declaration, that the principle on 
which Mr. Luttrell was ſeated inthe houſe of Com- 
mons, is to be ſupported in all its conſequences, 
and carried to its utmoſt. extent. The ſame ſpirit 
which violated” the freedom of election, now in- 
vades the declaration and bill of rights, and threa- 
tens to puniſh the ſubject for exerciſing a privi- 
lege, hitherto undiſputed, of petitioning the crown. 
The grievances of the people are aggravated by 
inſults; their complaints not merely diſregarded, 
but checked by authority; and every one of thoſe 
acts, againſt which they remonſtrated, confirmed 
by the King's deciſive approbation. At ſuch a 
moment no honeſt man will remain filent or in- 

active. 
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active. However diſtinguiſhed by rank of pfo. 
perty, in the rights of freedom we are all equal. 
As we are Engliſhmen, the Jeaſt conſiderable man 
among us has an intereſt equal to the proudeſt 
nobleman; in the laws and conſtitution of his 
country, and is equally called upon to make a ge- 
nerdus contribution in ſupport of them; Whether 
it be the heart to conceive,” the underſtanding to 
direct, or the hand to execute. It is 4 common 
cauſe in which we are all (intereſted; in which we 
ſnould all be engaged. The man hO deſerts it at 
this alarming criſis, is an enemy to his country, 
and, what 1 think of infinitely leſs value, a traitor 
to his ſovereign. The ſubject ho is truly loyal to 
the chief magiſtrate, will neither adviſe nor ſubmit 
to arbitrary meaſures: The eity of London have 
given an example, whieh;/ I doobt noe} will be 
followed by che whole kingdom. The noble ſpirit 
of the metropolis is the life blood of che ſtate, 
collected at the heart: from that point it circu- 
lates, with health and vigour, through every artery 
of the conſtitution. The time is come, when the 
body of the Engliſm people muſt aſſert their own 
cauſe: conſcious of their ſtrength, and animated 
by a ſenſe of their duty, they will not ſurrender 
their birthrigit to miniſters, parli or 
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The city of London have expreſſed their ſenti- 
ments with freedom and firmneſs ; they have ſpoken 
truth boldly ; and, in whatever light their Remon- 
trance may be repreſented by courtiers, I defy. 
the maſt ſabtle lawyer in this country to point out 
a ſingle inſtance, in which they have exceeded the 
truth. Even that aſſertion, which we ate told is, 
moſt offenſive to parliament, in the theory of the 


Engliſh. conſtitution, is ſtrictiy true. If any part 


of the repreſentative body be not choſen by the 


people, that part vitiates and carrupts the Whole. 
f there be a defect in the tepreſentation of the 


people, that power, which: alone is equal to the 


mak ing of laws in this country, is nat complete, 
and the acts of parliament undet that circumſtance, 
are not the acts of s pure and entire legiſlature. 1 
ſpeak of the theory of our conſtitution ; and hat- 
ever difficulties or inconveniences may attend the 
practice, I am ready to maintain, that, as far as 
the fact deviates from the principle, ſo far the 
practice is vicious and corrupt. I have not heard 
a queſtion raiſed upon any other part of the Re- 
monſtrance. That the principle on which the 
Middleſex Election was determined, is more per- 
nicious in its effects, than either the levying of 
ſnip· money by Charles the Firſt, or the ſuſpending 
power aſſumed by his ſon, will hardly be diſputed 
by any man who underſtands or wiſhes well to the 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh conſtitution. It is not an act of open vio- 
lence done by the King, or any direct and palpable 
breach of the laws attempted by his miniſter, that 
can ever endanger the liberties of this country. 
Againſt ſuch a King or miniſter the people would 
immediately take the alarm, and all parties unite 
to oppoſe him. The laws may be groſly violated 
in particular inſtances, without any direct attack 
upon the whole ſyſtem. Facts of that kind ſtand 
alone; they are attributed to neceſſity, not defend- 
ed upon principle. We can never be really in 
danger, until the forms of parliament are made 
uſe of to deſtroy the ſubſtance of our civil and 
political liberties ;—until parliament itſelf betrays 
ics truſt, by contributing to eſtabliſh new princi- 
ples of government, and employing the very wea- 
pons, committed to it by the collective body, to 
ſtab the conſtitution. . | 

As for the terms of the Remonſtrance, I pre- 


ſume it will not be affirmed, by any perſon leſs 


poliſhed than a gentleman-uſher, that this is a ſea- 
ſon for compliments. Our gracious ſovereign in- 
deed 1s abundantly civil to himſelf, Inſtead of an 
anſwer to a petition, his Majeſty very gracefully 
pronounces his own panegyric ; and I confeſs, that, 
as far as his perſonal behaviour, or the royal pu- 
rity of his intentions is concerned, the truth of 
thoſe declarations, which the miniſter has drawn 
up 
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up for his maſter, cannot decently be diſputed. In 
every other teſpect, I affirm that they are abſo- | 
lutely unſupported, either in argument or fact. I 
muſt add too, that ſuppoſing the Speech were 
otherwiſe unexceptionable, it is not a direct An- 
ſwer to the Peticion of the city. His Majeſty is 
pleaſed to ſay, that he is always ready to receive 
the requeſts of his ſubjects; yet the ſheriffs were 
twice ſent back with an excuſe, and it was certain 
ly debated in council whether or no the magiſtrates 
of the city of London ſhould be admitted to an 
audience, Whether the Remonſtrance be or be 
not injurious to parliament, is the very queſtion 
between the parliament and the people, and ſuch a 
queſtion, as cannot be decided by the aſſertion of 
a third party, however reſpectable. That the pe- 
titioning for a diſſolution of parliament is irrecon- 
cilable with the principles of the conſtitution is a 
new doctrine. His Majeſty perhaps has not been | 
informed, that the houſe of Commons themſelves 
have, by a formal reſolution, admitted it to be the 
right of the ſubject. His Majeſty proceeds to aſ- 
ſure us that he has made the laws the rule of his 
conduct. Was it in ordering or permitting his 
miniſters to apprehend Mr. Wilkes by a gegeral 
Was it in ſuffering his miniſters to 


warrant ? 


revive the obſolete maxim of nullum tempus to rob 


the Duke of Portland of his property, and there- 
* P | by 
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by give a deciſive turn to a county election? 
Was it in erecting a chamber conſultation of ſur- 

geons with authority to examine into and ſuperſede 
the legal verdict of a jury? Or did his Majeſty 
conſult the laws of this country, when he permit- 
ted his ſecretary of ſtate to declare, that, whenever 
the civil magiſtrate is trifled with, a military force 
muſt be ſent for, without the delay of a moment, 
and effectually employed? Or was it in the barba- 


rous exactneſs, with which this illegal; inhuman 1 
doctrine was carried into execution? If his \ 
Majeſty had recollected theſe facts, I think he 1 
would never have ſaid, at leaſt with any reference D 
to the meaſures of his government, that he had h 
made the laws the rule of his conduct. To talk of Pt 
preſerving the affections or relying on the ſupport of 
of his ſubjects while he continues to act upon theſe Jes 
Principles, is indeed paying a compliment to their ine 
loyalty, which I hope they have too much ſpirit tin 
and underſtanding to deferve. tha 
PEC 


| His Majeſty, we are told, is not only punctual 
in the performance of his own duty, but careful 
not to aſſume any of thoſe powers which the con- 
ſtitution has placed in other hands. Admitting 
this laſt aſſertion to be ſtrictly true, it is no way to 
the purpoſe. The city of London have not de- 


ſired the King to aſſume a power placed in other 
ESD hands, 
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hands, If they had, I ſhould hope to ſee the 
perſon, who dared to preſent ſuch a petition, im- 
mediately impeached. They ſolicit their King to 


, exert that conſtitutional authority which the laws 


have veſted in him, for the benefit of his ſubjects. 


They call upon him to make uſe of his lawful pre- 


rogative in a caſe, which our laws evidently ſup- 
poſed might happen, ſince they have provided for 


it by truſting the ſovereign. with a diſcretionary 
power to diſſolve the parliament. This requeſt 


will, I am confident, be ſupported by remon- 
ſtrances from all parts of the kingdom. His 


Majeſty will find at laſt, that this is the ſenſe of 
his people, and that it is not his intereſt to ſup- 


port either miniſtry or parliament, at the hazard 


of a breach with the collective body of his ſub- 
jects.— That he is the King of a free people is 


indeed his greateſt glory. That he may long con- 
tinue the King of a free people is the ſecond wiſh 
that animates my heart. The firſt is, THaT THE 


PEOPLE MAY BE FREE, 6. 
JUNI1US, 
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SIR, April 3, 1770: 

N my laſt letter I offered you my opinion of tlie 

truth and propriety of his Majeſty's anſwer to 
the City of London, conſidering it merely as the 
ſpeech of a miniſter, drawn up in his own defence, 
and delivered, as uſual, by the chief Magiſtrate. 
I would ſeparate, as much as poſſible, the King's 
perſonal character and behaviour from the acts of 
the preſent government. I wiſh it to be underſtood 
that his Majeſty had in effect no more concern in 
the ſubſtance of what he ſaid, than Sir James 
Hodges had in the Remonſtrance, and: that as Sir 
James, in virtue of his office, was cbliged to ſpeak 
the ſentiments of the- people, his Majeſty might 
think himſelf bound, by the ſame official obliga- 
tion, to give a graceful utterance to the ſentiments 
of his miniſter. Fhe cold formality of a well re- 
peated leſſon is widely diſtant from the animated 
expreſſion of the heart. | | 
This diſtinction, however, is only true with re- 
ſpect to the meaſure itſelf. The conſequences of 
it reach beyond the miniſter, and materially affect 
his Majeſty's honour. In their own nature they 
are formidable enough to alarm a man of prudence, 


and diſgraceful enough to afflict a man of ſpirit. 
A ſub- 


A 
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A ſubject, whoſe ſincere attachment to his Ma- 
jeſty's perſon and family is founded upon rational 
principles, will not, in the preſent conjuncture, be 
ſcrupulous of alarming, or even of afflicting his 
ſavereign. I know there 1s another ſort of loyalty, 
of which his Majeſty has had plentiful experience. 
When the loyalty of Tories, Jacobites, and Scotch- 
men, has once taken poſſeſſion of an unhappy 
prince, it ſeldom leaves him without accompliſh- 
ing his deſtruction. When the poiſon of their doe- 
trines has tainted the natural benevolence of his 


diſpoſition, when their inſidious counſels have cor- 


rupted the S amina of his government, what an- 
tidote can reſtore him to his political health and 
honour, but the firm ſincerity of his Engliſh ſub- 
jects? | 

It has got been uſual in this country, at leaſt 
ſince the days of Charles the Firſt, to ſee the ſo- 
vereign perſonally at variance, or engaged in a di- 
rect altercation with his ſubjects. Acts of grace and 
indulgence are wiſely appropriated to him, and 
ſhould conſtantly be performed by himſelf. He 
never ſhould appear but in an amiable light to his 
ſubjects. Even in France, as long as any ideas of 
a limitted monarchy were thought worth preſerv- 
ing, it was a maxim, that no man ſhould leave 
the royal preſence diſcontented. They have loſt . 


or 
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or renounced the moderate principles of their go- 


vernment, and now, when their parliaments venture 


to remonſtrate, the tyrant comes forward, and an- 
ſwers abſolutely for himſelf, The ſpirit of their 
preſent conſtitution requires that the King ſhould 
be feared, and the principle, I believe, is tolerably 
ſupported by the fact. But, in our political ſyſ 
tem, the theory is at variance with the practice, 
for the King ſhould be beloved. Meaſures of 
greater ſeverity may, indeed, in ſome circum- 
ſtances, be neceſſary; but the miniſter who ad- 
viſes, ſnould take the execution and odium of them 
entirely upon himſelf. He not only betrays his 
maſter, but violates the ſpirit of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, when he expoſes the chief magiſtrate to 


the perſonal hatred of contempt o of his ſubjects. 


| When we ſpeak of the firmneſs of government, 
we mean an uniform ſyſtem of meaſures, delibe- 
ratcly adopted, and reſolutely maintained by the 
ſervants of the crown, not a peeviſh aſperity in the 
language or behaviour of the ſovereign. The go- 
vernment of a weak, irreſolute monarch may be 
wiſe, moderate, and firm; that of an obſtinate, 
capricious prince, on the contrary, may be feeble, 
undetermined, and relaxed. The reputation of 
public meaſures depends upon the miniſter, who is 


EA. not open the King, whole private opi- 


nions 
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nions are not ſuppoſed to have any weight againſt 


the advice of his council, whoſe perſonal authority 
ſhould therefore never be interpoſed in public af- 


fairs.— This, I believe, is true conſtitutional doc- 


trine. But for a moment let us ſuppoſe it falſe. 
Let it be taken for granted, that an occaſion may 
ariſe; in which a King of England ſhall be com- 
pelled to take upon himſelf the ungrateful office of 
rejecting the petitions, and cenſuring the conduct 
of his ſubjects; and let the city Remonſtrance be 
ſuppoſed.to have created ſo extraordinary an occa- 
ſion. On this principle, which I preſume no friend 
of adminiſtration will diſpute, let the wiſdom and 
ſpirit of the miniſtry be examined. They adviſe 
the King to hazard his dignity, by a poſitive de- 
claration of his own ſentiments ; they ſuggeſt to 
him a language full of ſeverity and reproach. 
What follows? When his Majeſty had taken fo 
deciſive a part in ſupport of his miniſtry and par- 
liament, he had a right to expect from them a reci- 
procal demonſtration of firmneſs in their own cauſe, 
and, of zeal for his honour. He had reaſon to ex- 
pect (and ſuch, I doubt not, were the bluſtering 
promiſes of Lord North) that the perſons, whom 
he had been adviſed to charge with having failed 
in their reſpe& to him, with having injured parlia- 
ment, and. violated the principles of the conſtitu- 
__ 
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tion, ſhould not have been permitted to eſcape 
without ſome ſeyere marks of the diſpleaſure and 
vengeance of parliament. As the matter ſtands, 


the miniſter, after placing his ſovereign in the moſt 


unfavourable light to his ſubjects, and after at- 
tempting to fix the ridicule and odium of his own 
precipitate meaſures upon the royal character, leaves 
him a ſolitary figure upon the ſcene, to recal, if he 
can, or to compenſate, by future compliances, for 
one unhappy demonſtration of ill ſupported firm- 
neſs, and ineffectual reſentment. As a man of ſpi- 
rit, his Majeſty cannot but be ſenſible, that the lofty 
terms in which he was perſuaded to reprimand the 
city, when united with the filly concluſion: of the 
buſineſs, reſemble the pomp of a mock-tragedy, 
where the moſt pathetic ſentiments, and even the 
ſufferings of the hero are calculated for deriſion. | 
Such has been the boaſted firmneſs and conſiſt- 
ency of a miniſter, whoſe appearance in the Houle 
of Common was thought eſſential to the King's 
ſervice hoſe preſence was to influence every 
diviſion ; who had a voice to perſuade, an eye 
to penetrate, a geſture to command. The reputa- 
tion of theſe great qualities has been fatal to his 
friends. The little dignity of Mr. Ellis has been 
committed. The mine was ſunk ; combuſtibles 
provided, and Welbore Ellis, the Guy Faux of 
the 
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the fable, waited only for the ſignal of command, 
All of a ſudden the country gentlemen diſcover 
how groſsly they have been deceived ;—the mi- 
niſter's heart fails him, the grand plot is defeated 


in a moment, and poor Mr. Ellis and his motion 


taken into cuſtody. From the event of Friday 
laſt one would imagine, that ſome fatality hung 
over this gentleman. Whether he makes or ſup- 
preſſes a motion, he is equally ſure of his diſgrace. 
But the complexion of the times will ſuffer no 


man to be Vice-treaſurer of Ireland with impu- 


nity. 

I do not mean to expreſs the ſmalleſt anxiety for 
the miniſter's reputation. He acts ſeparately for 
himſelf, and the moſt ſhameful inconſiſtency may 
perhaps be no diſgrace. to him. But when the 
Sovereign, who repreſents the Majeſty of the ſtate, 
appears in perſon, his dignity ſhould be ſupport- 
ed. The occaſian ſhould be important; the 
plan well conſidered ;—the execution ſteady and 
conſiſtent, My zeal for his Majeſty's real honour 
compels me to aſſert, that it has been too much the 
ſyſtem of the preſent reign, to introduce him per- 
ſonally, either to act for, or to defend his ſervants. 
They perſuade him to do what is properly tbeir 
buſineſs, and deſert him in the midſt of it. Yet this 
is an incopyenience, to which he mult for ever be 
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expoſed, while he adheres to a miniftry divided 
among themſelves, or unequal, in credit and abili- 
ty to the great taſk they have undertaken.” Inſtead 
of reſerving the interpoſition of the royal perſo- 
nage, as the laſt reſource of government, their 
weakneſs obliges them to apply it to every ordi- 
nary occaſion, and to render it cheap and common 
in the opinion of the people. Inſtead of ſupport- 
ing their maſter, they look to him for ſupport, and 
for the emoluments of remaining one day more in 
office, care not how much his ſacred character is 
proſtituted and diſhonoured. 

If I thought it poſſible for this paper to reach 
the cloſet, I would venture to appeal at once to his 
Majeſty's judgment, I would aſk him, but in the 
moſt reſpectful terms, ** As you are a young man, 
Sir, who ought to have a life of happineſs in 
+. proſpect ;—as you are a huſband ;—as you are 
* a father, [your filial duties I own have been re- 
s ligiouſly performed] is it bona fide for your in- 
« tereſt or your honour, to ſacrifice your domeſtic 
tt tranquillity, and to live in a perpetual diſagree- 
* ment with your people, merely to preſerve ſuch 
* a chain of beings as North, Barrington, Wey- 
mouth, Gower, Ellis, Onflow, Rigby, Jerry 
ag Dyſon, and Sandwich ? Their very names are 


E ſatire upon all government z and I defy the 
7 grayeſt 
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6 without laughing.“ 
For my own part, Sir, I have always conſidered 
addreſſes from parliament as a faſhionable, un- 


meaning formality. Uſurpers, idiots, and tyranty 


have been ſucceſſively complimented with almoſt 
the ſame profeſſions of duty and affection. But 
let us ſuppoſe them to mean exactly what they 


profeſs. The conſequences deſerve to be conſider- 
ed. Either the ſovereign is a man of high ſpirit 


and dangerous ambition, ready to take advantage 
of the treachery of his parliament, ready to ac- 
cept of the ſurrender they make him of the public 
liberty or he is a mild, undeſigning prince, who, 
provided they indulge him with a little ſtate and 
pageantry, would of himſelf intend no miſchief, 


On the firſt ſuppoſition, it muſt ſoon be decided | 


by the ſword, whether the conſti tution ſhould be 
loſt or preſerved. On the ſecond, a prince nd 
way qualified for the execution of a great and ha- 


zardous enterprize, and without any determined 


object in view, may nevertheleſs be driven into ſuch 


deſperate meaſures, as may lead directly to his 


ruin, or diſgrace himſelf by a ſhameful fluctuation 


FS LE 


between the extremes of violence at one moment, 
and timidity at another. The miniſter perhaps 


may haye reaſon to be ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of 
| the 


cc graveſt of your chaplains to read the catalogug 
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the preſent hour, and with the profits of his em- 
ployment. He is the tenant of the day, and has no 
intereſt in the inheritance. The ſovereign himſelf 
is bound by other obligations, and ought to look 
forward to a ſuperior, a permanent intereſt, His 
paternal tenderneſs ſhould remind him how gany 
hoſtages he has given to ſociety, The ties 
ture come powerfylly in aid of oaths and proteſta- 
tions, The father, who conſiders his own preca- 
rious ſtate of health, and the poſſible hazard of a 
lang minority, will wiſh to ſee the family eſtate 
free and unincumbered. What is the dignity of 
the crown, though it were really maintained ;— 
what is the honour of parliament, ſuppoſing it 
could exiſt without any foundation of integrity and 
juſtice z-—Por what is the vain reputation of firm- 
neſs, even if the ſcheme of government were uni- 
form and conſiſtent, compared with the heart-felt 
affections of the people, with the happineſs and 
ſecurity of the royal family, or even with the grate- 
ful acclamations of the populace, Whatever tile 
of contempt may be adopted by miniſters or par- 
liaments, no man ſincerely deſpiſes the voice of 
the Engliſh nation. The houſe of Commons are 
only interpreters, whoſe duty it is to convey the 
ienſe of the people faithfully to the crown. If the 
interpretation be falſe or imperfect, the conſtituent 
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powers are called upon to deliver their own ſenti. 
ments. Their ſpeech is rude, but intelligible ;— 
their geſtures fierce, but full of explanation. Per- 
plexed by ſophiſtries, their honeſt eloquence riſes 
into action. The firſt appeal was to the integrity 


of their repreſentatives :—the ſecond to the King's. 


juſtice the laſt argument of the people, when- 
ever they have recourſe to it, will carry more per- 
haps einde perſuaſion to parliament, or ſupplication 


to the throne. 
JUNIUS. 
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* May 28, 1770. 

W HIL E parliament was ſitting, it would 

neither have been ſafe, nor perhaps quite 
regular, to offer any opinion to the public, upon 
the juſtice or wiſdom of their proceedings. To 
pronounce fairly upon their conduit, it was neceſ- 
fary to wait until we could conſider, in one view, 
the beginning, the progreſs, and the concluſion of 
their deliberations. The cauſe of the public waz 
undertaken and ſupported by men, from whoſe 
abilities and united authority, to ſay nothing of 
the adyaritageous ground they ſtood on, might 
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well be thought ſufficient to determine 4 popular 


. queſtion in favour of the people. Neither was 


the houſe of Commons ſo abſolutely engaged in 


defence of the Miniſtry, or even of their own re- 
ſolutions, but that they might have paid ſome de- 


cent regard to the known diſpoſition of their Con- 


ſtituents, and without any diſhonour to their firm. 


neſs, might have retracted an opinion too haſtily 


adopted, when they ſaw the alarm it had created, 


and how ſtrongly it was oppoſed by the general 
ſenſe of the Nation. The Miniſtry too would have 
conſulted their own immediate intereſt, in making 
ſome conceſſion ſatisfactory to the moderate part 
the people. Without touching the fact, they 
might have conſented to guard againſt, or give up 
the dangerous principle, on which it was eſta- 


bliſhed. In this ſtate of things, I think it was 


highly improbable at the beginning of the ſeſſion, 
that the complaints of the people upon a matter, 
which, in heir apprehenſion at leaſt, immediately 


affected the life of the conſtitution, would be 
treated with as much contempt by their own re- 
preſentatives, and by the houſe of Lords, as they 


had been by the other branch of the legiſlature. 
Deſpairing of their integrity, we had a right to ex · 


pect ſomething from their prudence, and ſome- 


thing from their fears. The Duke of Grafton 
certainly 
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certainly did not foreſee to what an extent the cor- 
ruption of a Parliament might be carried. He 
thought, perhaps, that there was ſtill ſome portion 
of ſhame or virtue left in the majority of the 
houſe of Commons, or that there was a line in 
public proſtitution, beyond which they. would 
fcruple to proceed. Had the young man been a 
little more practiſed in the world, or had he ven- 
tured to meaſure the characters of other men by 
his own, he would not have been ſo eaſily diſcou- 

raged. | | 10 
The prorogation of parliament naturally calls 
upon us to-review their proceedings, and to con- 
ſider the condition in which they have left the 
kingdom. I do not queſtion but they have done 
what is uſually called the King's Buſineſs much to 
his Majeſty's ſatisfaction. We have only to lament, 
that, in conſequence of a ſyſtem introduced or re- 
vived in the preſent reign, this kind of merit 
ſhould be very conſiſtent with the neglect of every 
duty they owe to the nation. The interval between 
the opening of the laſt and the cloſe of the former 
Seſſion was longer than uſual. Whatever were the 
views of the Miniſter in deferring the meeting of 
Parliament, ſufficient time was certainly given to 
every Member of the houſe of Commons, to 
look back upon the ſteps he had taken, and the 
con- 
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if every other reſource failed, there ſtill lay a grand 
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conſequences they had produced. The zeal of 
party, the violence of perſonal animoſities, and 
the heat of , contention had leiſure to , ſubſide. 


From that period, whatever reſolution they took 


was. dehberate and propenſe. In the preceding 


Seſſion, the dependents of the Miniftry had affected 


to believe, that the final determination of the 
queſtion would have ſatisfied the nation, or at leait 
put a ſtop to their complaints; as if the certainty 
of an evil could diminiſh the ſenſe of it, or the 
nature of injuſtice could be altered by deciſion, 

But they found the people of England were in a 


temper very. diſtant from ſubmiſſion; and, altho' 


it was contended that the houſe of Commons 


could not themſelves reverſe a reſolution, which 


had the force and effect of a judicial ſentence, there 
were other conſtitutional expedients, which would 
have given a ſecurity againſt any ſimilar attempts 


for the future. The general propoſition, in which 


the whole country had an intereſt, might have 


been reduced to a particular fact, in which Mr. 


Wilkes and Mr. Luttrell would alone have been 
concerned. The houſe of Lords might interpoſe; 
the King might diſſolve the Parliament ; —or, 


conſtitutional Writ of Error, in behalf of the 


people, from the deciſion of one court to the iſa 
dom 


U ws 1 a 
dom of the whole legiſlature. Every one br theſe 
remedies his been ſucceſſively attempted. The 
people performed their part wich dignity, ſpirir, 
and perſeverance. For many months his Majeſty 
heard nothing from his people but the language of 
complaint and reſentment ;—unhappily for this 
country, it was the daily triumph of his Courtiers 
that he heard ic with an indifference approachid 
to contempt. 

The Hoaſe d Commons having afſumed a 
power unknown to the conſtirution, were deter- 
mined not merely to ſupport it in the fingle in- 
tance in queſtion, but to mairitain che dòctiine in 
its utmoſt extent, and to eftaBlifh the fact as 4 
precedetit In law, to be applied in whatever man- 
ter his Majeſty's ſervants ſhould hereafter think 
fit, Their proceedings upon this occaſion are a 
ſtrong proof that a decilion, i in rhe firſt inftalice 
llegal and unjuſt, can only be ſupported by a 
continuation of falſehood and injuſtice. To ſup- 
port their former reſdlutlöns, tiſẽy were obliged to 
violate ſnl of the Beſt ktiown and eſtabliſhed 
fules or the Houſe. In one inſtince they went ſa 
far as to declare, in open defiance of truth and 
common ſenſe, that it was not the rule of the 
Houſe to divide a complicated queſtion; at the re- 

pri vg), duet 
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queſt of a Member *. But after | trampling: upon 
the laws of the land, it was not wonderful that 
they ſhould treat the private regulations of their 
own aſſembly with equal diſregard. The Speaker, 
being young in office, began with pretending ig- 
norance, and ended with deciding for the Miniſtry. 
Me were not ſurprized at the deciſion; but he 
heſitated and bluſhed at his own baſeneſs, and 

every man was aſtoniſhed. 
The intereſt of the, public was ay ſup- 
ported in the Houſe of Lords. Their right to 
defend the conſtitution againſt any incroachment 
of the other eſtates, and the neceſſity of exerting 
it at this period, was urged to them with every ar- 
| gument that could be ſuppoſed to influence the 
heart or the underſtanding, But it ſoon appeared, 
that they, had already taken their part, and were 
determined to ſupport | the Houſe of Commons, 
not only at the expence « of truth and decency, but 
even by a ſurrender of their own moſt important 
rights. Inſtead of performing that duty which 
the conſtitution expected from them, in return for 
the dignity and independence of their Ration, in 
return for the hereditary ſhare it has given them 
in the legiſlature, the majority of them made a 
common 


* This ige reſolution. appears in the Votes of the 
Houſe; but, in the Minutes of the Committees, the inſtances 
of reſolutions contrary to law and truth, or of refuſals to ac- 
knowledge law and truth when propoſed to them, are in- 


numerable. 
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common cauſe with the other Houſe. in oppreſſing 
che people, and eſtabliſhed another dactrine as 
falſe in itſelf, and if poſſible more pernicious to 
the conſtitution, than that on which the Middle - 
ſex election was determined. By reſolving that 
they had no right to impeach a judgment of the 
houſe of Commons in any caſe whatſoever, where 
that Houſe has a competent juriſdiction, they in 
effe& gave up the conſtitutional check and rec i - 
procal control of one branch of the legiſlature 
over the other, which is perhaps the greateſt and 
moſt important object provided for by the diviſion 
of the whole legiſlative power into three eſtates; 
and now, let the judicial deciſions of the houſe 
of Commons be ever ſo extravagant, let their de- 
clarations of the law be ever ſo flagrantly falſe, 
arbitrary, and oppreſſive to the ſubject, the houſe 
of Lords have impoſed a ſlaviſh ſilence upon them- 
ſelves they cannot interpoſe, they cannot pro- 
tect the ſubject,. they cannot defend the laws of 
their country. A conceſſion fo extrabrdinary in 
itſelf, ſo contradiftory to the principles of their 
own, inſtitution, cannot but alarm the moſt un- 
ſuſpecting mind. We may well conclude, that”. 
the Lords would hardly have yielded fo much to 
the other Houſe, without the certainty of a com- 
penſation, which can only be made to them at the 
| Q 2 expence 
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expence of the people. The arbitrary power they 
have aſſumed of impoſing fines and committing, 
during pleaſure, will now be exerciſed in its fulleſt 
extent. The Houſe of Commons are roo much 
in their debt to queſtion or interrupt their pro- 
ceedings. The Crown too, we may be well al- 
ſured, will loſe nothing of this new diſtribution of 
power. After declaring that to petition for a diſ- 
ſolution of Parliament is irreconcileable with the 
principles of the conſtitution, his Majeſty has rea- 
ſon to expect that ſome extraordinary compliment 
will 'be returned to the royal prerogative. The 
three branches of the legiſlature ſeem to treat 
their ſeparate rights and intereſts as the Roman 
Triumvirs did their friends. They reciprocally 
facrifice them to the animolſities of each vther, and 
eſtabliſh a deteſtable union among themſelves 

upon the ruin of the laws and m— of the com- 
monwealth, _ 
Through the whole We of the Houſe 
of Commons in this ſeſſion, there is an apparent, 
a palpable conſciouneſs of guilt, which has pre- 
vented their daring to aſſert their own dignity, 
where it has been immediately and grofsly at- 
tacked. - In the courſe of Doctor Mulgrave's ex- 
amination, he ſaid every thing that can be con- 
ceived mortifying to individuals, or offenſive to 
| the 
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the Houſe. They voted his information frivo- 
lous, but they were awed by his firmneſs and in- 
tegrity, and ſunk under it. The terms, in which 
the fale of a patent to Mr. Hine were communi 
cated to the public, naturally called for a parlia- 
mentary enquiry. The integrity of the houſe of 
Commons was directly impeached; but they bad 
not courage to move in their own vindication, be- 
eauſe the enquiry would have been fatal to Colonel 
Burgoyne, and the Duke of Grafton, When Sir 
George Saville branded them with the name of 
traitors to their conſtituents, when the Lord Mayor, 

the Sheriffs, and Mr. Trecothick, expresly avow- 
ed and maintained every part of the City Re- 

monſtrance, why did they tamely ſubmit to be in- 

ſulted ? Why did they not immediately expel 
thoſe refractory members? Conſcious of the mo- 

tives on which they had acted, they prudently 

preferred infamy to danger, and were better pre- 

pared to meet the contempt, than to rouſe the 

indignation of the whole people. Had they er . 
pelled thoſe five members, the conſequences of the 


immediately home to every man. The truth of it 
would then have been fairly tried, without any re- 


nb of incapacitation would have come 


ference to Mr. Wilkes private character, or the | 


dignity of the Houſe, or the abſtinacy of one par- 
_ - ncular 
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3 county. Theſe topics, I know, have had 
their weight with men, who, affecting a character 
of moderation, in reality conſult nothing but their 
own immediate caſe; - who are weak enough to 
acquieſce under a flagrant violation of the laws, 
when it does not directly touch themſelves, and 
care not what injuſtice, is practiſed upon a man, 
whoſe moral character they piouſly think them- 
ſelves obliged to condemn. In any other circum- 
ſtances, / the Houſe of Commons muſt have for- 
feited all their credit and dignity, if after ſuch 
groſs provocation, they had permitted thoſe five 
Gentlemen to ſit any longer among them. We 
ſnould then have ſeen and felt the operation of 2 
precedent, which is repreſented to be perfectly 
barren and harmleſs. But there is a ſet of men in 
this country, whoſe underſtandings meaſure the 
violation of law, by the magnitude of the inſtance, 
not by the important conſequences, which flow di- 
rectly fram the principle, and the Maniſter, I pre- 
ſume, did not think it ſafe to quicken their ap- 
prehenſions too ſoon. Had Mr. Hampden rea- 
ſoned and acted like the moderate, men of | theſe 
days, inſtead; pf hazarding his whole fortune in a 
law-ſuit with the Crown, he would have quietly 
paid the twenty ſhillings demanded of him,—the 
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the throne, and, at this moment, the impoſition 
of ſhip- money would have been an acknowledged 
prerogative of the Crown, 

What then has been the buſineſs of the Seſſion, 
after voting the ſupplies, and confirming the de- 
termination of the Middleſex Election? The ex- 
traordinary prorogation of the Iriſh Parliament, 
and the juſt diſcontents of that kingdom, have 
been paſſed by without notice, Neither the ge- 
neral ſituation of our Colonies, nor that particular 
diſtreſs which forced the inhabitants of Boſton to 
take up arms in their defence, have been thought 
worthy of a moment's conſideration. In the re- 
peal of thoſe acts, which were moſt offenſive to 
America, the Parliament have done every thing, 
but remove the offence. They have relinquiſhed 
the revenue, but judiciauſly taken cate to preſerve 
the contention. It is not pretended that the con- 
tinuation of the tea duty is to produce any direct 
benefit whatſoever to the Mother Country. What 
is it then but an odious, unprofitable exertion of 
a ſpeculative right, and fixing a badge of ſlavery 
upon the Americans, without ſervice to their 
| Maſters? But it has pleaſed God to give us a 
Miniſtry and a Parliament, who are neither to be 
perſuaded by argument, nor inſtructed by expe- 


rience,” 
5 Lord 
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Lord North, I preſume, will not claim an ex- 
traordinary merit, from any thing he has done. this 
year in the improvement or application of the re- 
venue. A great operation, directed to an impor- 
tant object, though it ſnould fail of ſucceſs, marks 
the genius and elevates the character of a miniſter. 
A poor. contracted ynderſtanding dgals in little 
ſchemes, which diſhonour him if they fail, and 
do him no credit when they ſucceed. Lord North 
had fortunately the means in his poſſeſſion of ro: 
ducing all the four per cents at once. The failure 
of his firſt enterprize in finance is, not kalf ſo diſ- 
graceful to his reputation as a miniſter, az the en- 
terprize itſelf is injyrjous to the public. Inſtead 
of ſtriking one deciſive blow, which would have 
cleared, thę market at once, upon terms, propor- 
tioned to the price of the four per cents, fix weeks. 
ago, he has tampered with a pitiful portion of a, 
commodity, which ought never to have been 
touched but in groſs ; he has given notice to the 
holders of that ſtock of a deſign formed by go- 
vernment to prevail upon them to ſyrrender it by 
degrees, conſequently - has warned them to hold up 
and inhance the price; ſo that the plan of re- 
ducing the four per cents. muſt either be dropped 
entirely, or continued with an increaſing dilad- 
Rb to the public. The miniſter's ſagacity 
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has ſerved to raiſe the value of the. thing he means 
to purchaſe, and to ſink that of the three. pes 
cents, which it is his purpoſe to ſell. In effect, 
be has contrived to make it the intereſt of the 
proprietor of four per cents to fell. out and buy 
three per cents in the market, rather than ſubſcribe 
his ſtock upon any terms that r 
fered by government. 2 {et 

The ſtate of the nation leads us nai 
conſider the fituation of the King. The proroga- 
tion of a parliament has the effe& of a temporary 
diſſolution. The odium of meaſures adopted by 
the collective body fits lightly upon the ſeparate 
members who compoſed it. They retire into fum- 
mer quarters, and reſt from the diſgraceful-labours 
of the campaign. But as for the Sovereign, it #s 
not ſo with bim. Hs has a permanent exiſtence 
in this country ; Hz cannot withdraw himſelf from 
the complaints, the diſcontents, the reproaches of 
his ſubjects, They purſue him to his retirement, 
and invade his domeſtic happineſs, when no ad- 
dreſs can be obtained from an obſequious parlia · 
ment to encourage. or conſole him. In other 
times, the intereſt of the King and people of 
England was, as it ought to be, entirely the ſame. 
A new ſyſtem has not only been adopted in fact, 
but profeſſecl upon principle. Miniſters. are no 

N Ly wager 
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longer the public ſervants of the ſtate, but the 
private domeſtics of the Sovereign. One parti. 
cular | claſs of men are permitted to call them. 
ſelves the King's friends, as if the body of the 
people were the King's enemies; or as if bis Ma- 
jeſty looked for a reſource or conſolation, in the 
attachment of a few favourites, againſt the gene- 
ral contempt and deteſtation of his ſubjects. Ed- 
ward, and Richard the Second, made the ſame 
diſtinction between the collective body of the peo- 
ple, and a contemptible party who ſurrounded the 
throne, The event of their miſtaken conduct 
might haye been a warning to their ſucceſſors, Yet 
the errors of thoſe' princes were not without ex- 
cuſe, They had as many falſe friends, as our pre- 
ſent gracious Sovereign, and infinitely greater 
temptatians to ſeduce them. They were neither 
ſober, religious, nor demure.  Intoxicated with 
pleaſure, they waſted their inheritance in purſuit 
of it. Their lives were like a rapid torrent, bril- 
liant in proſpect, though uſeleſs or dangerous in 
its courſe. In the dull, unanimated exiſtence | of 
other princes, we fee nothing but a ſickly, ſtag- 
nant water, which taints the atmoſphere' without 
fertilizing the ſoil.—-The morality of a King is not 
to be meaſured by vulgar rules. His ſituation is 
There are faults which do him honour, 
and 


fingular, 
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and virtues that diſgrace him: ' A' faultleſs} inflpid 
equality in his character, is neither capable of vier 
nor virtue in the extreme; butcit ſecures his fab» 
miſſion to thoſe perſons, whom he has been ar 
cuſtomed to reſpect, and mgkes'/him a dangerous 
inſtrument of Heir ambition. Secluded from the 
world, attached from his infancy to one ſet of 
perſons, and one ſet of ideas, he can neither open 
his heart to new connexions, nor his mind to 
better information. A character of this ſort is the 
ſoil fitteſt to produce that obſtinate bigotry in po- 
litics and religion, which begins with a meritorious 
facrifice of the underſtanding; and finally conducts 
the monarch and the martyr to the block. 

At any other period, I doubt not, the ſcanda- 
lous diſorders, which have been iatraduced into 
the government of all the dependencies in the 
Empire, would have rouſed and engaged the at- 
tention of the public. The odiols abuſe and pro- 
ſtitution of the prerogative at home, the uncon- 
ſtitutional employment of the military, the ar- 
bitrary fines and commitments by the houfe "of 
Lords, and court of King's-Bench; the mercy 
of a chaſte and pious prince, extended chearfully 
to a wilful murderer, becauſe that murderer is the 
brother of a common: proſtitute, would, I think, 
at any other. time, have excited univerſal indigna- 
| tion. 
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Non. But the daring attack upon the conftitay 


tion, in the Middleſex Election, makes us callous 


and indifferent to inferiar grievances. No may 
regards an eruption upon the ſurface, when the 
noble paxts are invaded, and he feels a mortifica- 
tion approaching to his heart. The free election 
of our repreſentatives in parliament comprehends, 
becauſe it is, the ſource and ſecurity of every right 
and privilege of the Engliſh nation. The miniſtry 


have realiſed the compendiaus ideas of Caligula. 


They know that the liberty, the laws, and property 
of an Engliſhman have in truth but one neck, and 
that to violate III deep- 
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wr eld 92 e 22; 1770, 
R. Lutirell's ter vibes were the chief ſupport 
and ornament of the Duke of Grafton's ad. 
miniſtration, The honour of rewarding them was 
reſerved · for your 'Eordſhip. The Duke, it ſeems, 
had contractec #n obligation he was aſhamed to 
acknowledge, and unable to acquit, You, my 
Lord, had no ſcruples. You. Accepted of thg-ſuc- 


ceſſion 
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bee wut its ineumbrances, and have paid 
Mr, Lagtrell his legacy, at.the rr 

the eſtate. 5 
hen this ae e pee e et 
the champion of government, the world was buſy 
in enquiring what honours or emoluments could be 
a ſufficient recompence, to a young man of his 
rank and fortune, for ſubmitting to mark his en- 
crance into life wich the univerſal contempt and 
deteſtation of his country. His noble father had 


not been ſo precipitare. To vacate his ſeat in 
parliament ;—to intrude upon a county in which he 


had no intereſt or connexion ; to poſſeſs himſelf 
of andther man's right, and to maintain it in defi- 
ance of public ſhame as well as juſtice, beſpoke a 
degree of zeal of of depravity, which all the favour 
of a pious Ptince could hardly requite, I proteſt, 
my Lord, there is in this young man's conduct 2 
ſtrain of proſtitution, which, for its fingularity, 1 
cannot but admire. He has diſcovered. a new line 


in the human character; —he has degraded even 


the name of Luttrell, and gratified his father's 
moſt ſanguine expectations. 


The Duke of Grafton, with every poſtble diſpo- 
ſition to patroniſe this kind of merit, was con- 


tented with pronouncing Colonel Luttrell's panes» 
gyric The gallant ſpirit, the difintereſted zeal of 
the 
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the young adventurer, were echoed through the 
Houſe of Lords. His. Grace repeatedly pledged 
bimſelf to the Houſe, as an evidence of the purity 
of his friend Mr, Luttrell's intentions;—that he had 
engaged without any proſpect of perſonal benefit, 
and that the idea of compenſation would mortally 
offend him. The noble Duke could hardly be in 
earneſt; but he had lately quitted his employment, 
and began to think it neceſſary to take ſome care 
of his reputation. At that very moment, the Iriſh 
negotiation was probably begun. Come forward, 
thou worthy repreſentative of Lord Bute, and tell 
this inſulted country, who adviſed the King to ti 
| point Mr. Luttrell ADJyTANT{GENERAL to t 

army in Ireland. By what management was _ 
| nel Cuninghame prevailed on to, reſign his employ- 


ment, and the obſequious Giſborne to accept of a 
penſion for the government of Kinſale *? Was it 
an original ſtipulation with the Princeſs of Wales, 
or r does he owe his preferment to your lordſhip? $ 

| Partiality, 


„This infamous tranſaction ought to be explained to the 
public. Colonel Giſborne was quarter. maſter · general in Ire. 
land. Lord Townſhend perſuades him to reſign to a Schtch 
officer, one Fraſer, and gives him the gavernment of Kinſale; 


- Colonel Cuninghame was Adjutint-General in Ireland. Lord 


Townſhend offers him a penſion, to induce him to reſign to 


Luttrell. Cuninghame treats the offer with contempt. What's, 


Ae 
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partiality, or to the Duke of Bedford's friendfhip? 
My Lord, though it may not be poſſible ta trace 
this meaſure to its ſource, we can follow the. ſtream, 
and warn the country of its approaching deſtruction- 
The Engliſh nation muſt be fouſed, and put upon 
its guard, Mr. Luttrell has already ſhewn us how 
far he may be truſted, whenever an open attack is 
to be made upon the liberties of this country. I 
do not doubt that there is a deliberate plan form- 
ed,—Your Lordſhip beſt knows by whom the 
corruption of the legiſlative body on this. ſide— 
a military force ;01 on the other—and then, Buemi 


11 14 


ſhall dare to adviſe the King | to . — ſuch a man 
| as Luttrell i in the confidential. poſt of Adjutant» 
General, if there were not ſome ſecret purpoſe in 
view, which only ſuch a man as Luttrell is fit ta 
promote. The inſult offered to che army in gene- 
ral is as groſs as the outrage intended to the people 
of England. What! Lieutenant- Colonel Luttrell 
to be Adjutant-General of an army of ſixteen 


thouſand//mith ] one would think his Majeſty's 


to be done ? poor Giſborne muſt move once more.—He accepts 


of a penſion of gool. a year, until a government of greater va- 
lue ſhall become vacant. Colonel Cuninghame is made Gover- 
dor of z and Luttrell, at laſt, for -whom the whole 
machinery is put in motion, becomes Adjutant-General, and 
in effect takes the command of the army in Ireland. 
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e at Blackheath and Wimbledon right 
have taught him better.—I cannot help Wiſhilig 
General "Hervey joy 6f a colleagtte, who does ſo 
much honour 'td the emplbyrtient. —But, thy Lord, 
Uhis meaſure is tö0 dating to paſs Unnoticed, too 
dangerous to be received with indifference or ſub- 
miffioh. You mall not have time to new- model 
the Iriſh army. They will not ſubmit to be gar- 


bled by Colonel Luttrell. As a miſchief to the 


Engliſh conftirution, (for he is not worth the name 
of enemy) they already deteſt him. As a boy, 
impudently thraſt over their heads, they will re- 
ceive him with indignation and contempr.---As for 
you, my Lord, who perhaps are no more than the 
blind, unhappy inſtrument of Lord Bute and het 


Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of Wales, be aſſured 


that you ſhall be called upon to anſwer for the ad- 
vice, which has been given, and either diſcover 
your accomplices, or fall a ſacrifice to their ſe- 
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LETTER XXXVII. 
To the Right Honourable Lord MANSFIELD. 


My Lon D, Nov. 14, 1770. 


T H E appearance of this letter will attract the 
curioſity of the public. and command even 
your Lordſhip's attention. I am conſiderably in 
your debt, and ſhall endeavour, once for all, to 
balance the account. Accept of this addreſs, my 
Lord, as a prologue to more important ſcenes, in 
which you will probably be called upon to act or 
ſuffer. 
You will not queſtion my veracity, when I aſſure 
you that it has not been owing to any particular 
reſpect for your perſon that I have abſtained from 
you ſo long. Beſides the diſtreſs and danger with 
which the preſs is threatened, when your Lordſhip 
is party, and the party is to be judge, I confeſs I 
have been deterred by the difficulty of the taſk. 
Our language has no term of reproach, the mind 
has no idea of deteſtation, which has, not already 
been happily applied to you, and exhauſted— 
Ample juſtice has been done by abler pens than 
mine to the ſeparate merits of your life -and cha- 
rater, Let-it be my humble office to collect the 
ſcattered ſweets, till their united virtue tortures the 
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Permit me to begin with paying a juſt tribute to 
Scotch ſincerity, wherever I find it. I on I am 
not apt to confide in the profeſſions of gentlemen 
of that country, and when they ſmile, I feel an in- 
voluntary emotion to guard myſelf againſt miſchief, 
With this general opinion of an ancient nation, I 
always thought it-much to your Lordſhip's honour, 
that, in your earlier days, you were but little in- 
fected with the prudence of your country. You 
had ſome original attachments, which you took 
every proper opportunity to acknowledge. The 
liberal ſpirit of youth prevailed over your native 
diſcretion. Your zeal in the cauſe of an unhappy 
prince was expreſſed with the ſincerity of wine, and 
ſome of the ſolemnities of religion, This, I con- 


ceive, is the moſt amiable point of view, in which 


your character has appeared. Like an honeſt man, 
you took that part in politics, which might have 
been expected, from your birth, education, country, 
and connexions. There was ſomething generous 
in your attachment to the baniſhed houſe of Stuart, 
We lament the miſtakes of a good man, and do 
not begin to deteſt him until he affects to 
renounce his principles. Why did you not ad- 
here to that loyalty you once profeſſed ? Why 
did you not follow the example of your 


worthy brother? With him, you might have 
| ſhared 


[ 24% J 
ſhared in the honour of the Pretender's confi- 
dence—with him you might have preſerved the in- 
tegrity of your character, and England, I think, 
might have ſpared you without regret.—Vour 
friends will ſay, perhaps, that although you de- 
ſerted the fortune of your liege lord, you have ad- 
hered firmly to the principles which drove his fa- 
ther from the throne ; that without openly ſup- 
porting the perſon, you have done eſſential ſervice 
to the cauſe, and conſoled yourſelf for the loſs of 
a favourite family, by revjving and eſtabliſhing the 
maxims of their government. This is the way, in 
which a Scotchman's underſtanding corrects the 
error of his heart. My Lord, I acknowledge the 
truth of the defence, and can trace it through all 
your conduct. I ſee, through your whole life, one 
uniform plan to enlarge the power of the crown, 
at the expence of the liberty of the ſubject. To 
this object, your thoughts, words and actions have 
been conſtantly directed. In contempt or ignorance 
of the common law of England, you have made it 
your ſtudy to introduce into the court, where you 
preſide, maxims of juriſprudence unknown to 
Engliſhmen. The Roman code, the law of na- 
tions, and the opinion of foreign civilians; are 
your perpetual theme; but who ever heard you 
mention magna charta or the bill of rights with 
R 2 appro- 
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approbation or reſpect? By ſuch treacherous arts, 
the noble ſimplicity and free ſpirit of our Saxon 
laws were firſt corrupted. The Norman conqueſt 
was not complete, until Norman lawyers had intro- 
duced their laws, and reduced ſlavery to a ſyſtem. — 
This one leading principle directs your interpreta- 
tion of the laws, and accounts for your treatment 
of juries. It is not in political queſtions only (for 
there the courtier might be forgiven). but let the 
cauſe be what it may, your underſtanding 1s equally 
on the rack, either to contract the power of the 
Jury, or to miſlead their judgment. For the truth 


of this aſſertion, I appeal to the doctrine you deli- 


vered in Lord Groſvenor's cauſe. An action for 
criminal converſation being brought by' a peer 
againſt a prince of the blood, you were daring 
enough to tell the jury that, in fixing the damages, 
they were to pay no regard to the quality or fortune 
of the parties ;—that it was a trial between A and 
B; that they were to conſider the offence in a mo- 
ral light only, and give no greater damages to a 
peer of the realm, than to the meaneſt mechanic, 


J ſhall not attempt to refute a doctrine, which, if 


it was meant for law, carries falſhood and abſurdity 
upon the face of it; but, if it was meant for a 
declaration of your political creed, is clear and 


conſiſtent, Under an arbitrary government, all 
ranks 
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ranks and diſtinctions are confounded. The ho- 
nour of a nobleman is no more conſidered than the 
reputation of a peaſant, for, with different live- 
ries, they are equally ſlaves. 

Even in matters of private property, we ſee the ſame 
biaſs and inclination to depart from the Yeciſions 
of your predeceſſors, which you certainly ought ta 
receive as evidence of the common law. Inſtead 
of thoſe certain, poſitive rules, by which the 
judgment of a court of law ſhould invariably be 
determined, you have fondly introduced your own 
unſettled notions of equity and ſubſtantial juſtice, 
Deciſions given upon ſuch principles do not alarm 
the public ſo much as they ought, becauſe the 
conſequence and tendency of each particular in- 
ſtance is not obſerved or regarded, In the mean 
time the practice gains ground; the court of King's 
Bench becomes a court of equity, and the judge, 
inſtead of conſulting ſtriftly the law of the land, 
refers only to the wiſdom of the court, and to the 
purity of his own conſcience, The name of Mr, 
Juſtice Yates will naturally revive in your mind 
ſome of thoſe emotions of fear and deteſtation, 
with which you always beheld him. That great 
lawyer, that honeſt man, ſaw your whole conduct 
in the light that I do. After years of ineffectual 


reſiſtance to the pernicious principles introduced 
by 
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by your lordſhip, and uniformly ſupported by your 
humble friends upon the bench, he determined to quit 
a court, whoſe proceedings and deciſions he could 
neither aſſent to with honour, nor oppoſe with ſuc- 

ceſs. e 
The injuſtice done to an individual is ſometimes 
of ſervice to the public. Facts are apt to alarm 
us more than the nfoſt dangerous principles. The 
ſuTerings and firmneſs of a printer have. rouſed the 
public attention, You knew and felt that your 
conduct would not bear a parliamentary inquiry, 
and you hoped to eſcape it by the meaneſt, the 
baſeſt ſacrifice of dignity and conſiſtency, that ever 
was made by a great magiſtrate, Where was your 
firmneſs, where was that vindictive ſpirit, of which 
we have ſeen ſo many examples, when a man ſo 
inconfiderable as Bingley, could force you to con- 
feſs, in the face of this country, that, for two 
years together, you had illegally deprived an Eng- 
liſh ſubje& of his liberty, and that he had tris 
umphed over you at laſt? YetI own, my Lord, 
that your's is not an uncommon character. Wo- 
men, and men like women, are timid, vindictive, 
and irreſolute. Their paſſions counteract each 
other, and make the ſame creature at one moment 
hateful, at another contemptible. I fancy, my 
Lord, ſome time will elapſe before you venture to 
| 1 | commit 
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commit another Engliſhman for refuſing to anſwer - 


interrogatories, 


The do&rine you have conſtantly delivered, in 


caſes of libel, is another powerful evidence of a 
ſettled plan to contract the legal power of juries, 


and to draw queſtions, inſeparable from fact, within 


the arbitrium of the court, Here, my Lord, you 
have fortune of your-ſide, When you invade the 
province of the jury, in-matter of Jibel, you, in 
effect, attack the liberty of the preſs, and, with a 
ſingle ſtroke, wound two of your greateſt enemies 
at once. In ſome inſtances you have ſucceed- 


ed, becauſe jurymen are too often ignorant of their 
own rights, and too apt to be awed by the autho- 
rity of a chief juſtice, In other criminal proſecu- 
tions, the malice of the deſign is confeſſedly as 
much the ſubject of conſideration to a jury, as the 
certainty of the fact. If a different doctrine pre- 
vails in the caſe of libels, why ſhould it not ex- 
tend to all criminal caſes ? Why not to ca- 
pital offences? I ſee no reaſon (and I dare ſay 
you. will agree with me that there is no good one) 
why the life of the ſubject ſhould be better pro- 
teſted againſt you than his liberty or property, 
Why ſhould you enjoy the full power of pillory, 
fine, and impriſonment, and not be indulged with 
hanging or tranſportation ? With vour lordſhip's 

| | fertile 
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fertile genius and merciful diſpoſition, I can con- 
ceive ſuch an exerciſe of the power you have, as 
could hardly be aggravated by that which you 
have not. | | 

But, my Lord, ſince you have laboured (and 
not unſucceſsfully) to deſtroy the ſubſtance of the 
trial, why ſhould you ſuffer the form of the ver- 
dict to remain? Why force twelve honeſt men, in 
palpable violation of their oaths, to pronounce 
their ſellow ſubject a guil,y man, when, almoſt at 
the ſame moment, you forbid their inquiring into 
the only circumſtance, which, in the eye of law 
and reaſon, conſtitutes guilt—the malignity or in- 
nocence of his intentions ?—But I underſtand your 
Lordſhip, —If you could ſucceed in making the 
trial by jury uſcleſs and ridiculous, you might then 
with greater ſafety introduce a bill into parliament 
for enlarging the juriſdiction of the court, and ex- 
tending your favourite trial by interrogatories to 
every queſtion, in which the life or liberty of an 
Engliſhman is concerned, | 

Your charge to the jury, in the proſecution a- 
gainſt Almon and Woodfall, contradicts the high- 
eſt legal authorities, as well as the plaineſt dic- 
| tates of reaſon, In Miller's cauſe, and ſtill more 
expreſsly in that of Baldwin, you have proceeded - 
a ſtep farther, and groſsly contradicted yourſelf.— 
You 


1 


„ 
t Þ © oy 


+ You may know, perhaps, though I do not mean 


to inſult you by an appeal to your experience, that 
the language of truth is uniform and conſiſtent, 
To depart from it ſafely, requires memory and 
diſcretion. In the two laſt trials, your charge to 
the jury began, as uſual, with aſſuring them that 
they had nothing to do with the law,—that they 
were to find the bare fact, and not concern them- 
ſelves about the legal inferences drawn from it, or 
the degree of the defendant's guilt. Thus far you 
were conſiſtent with your former practice. But 
how will you account for the concluſion ? You 
told the jury that, “ if, after all, they would take 


upon themſelves to determine the law, they might 


do it, but they muſt be yery ſure that they de- 
« termined according to law, for it touched their 
e conſciences, and they acted at their peril.” —If 
I underſtand your firſt propoſition, you meant to 


_ affirm, that the jury were not competent judges 


of the law in the criminal caſe of a libel ;—that it 
did not fall within their juriſdiction; and that, 
with reſpect 1% them, the malice or innocence of 
the defendant's intentions would be a queſtion co- 
ram non judice. But the ſecond propoſition cleary, 
away your own difficulties, and reſtores the jury to 
all their judicial capacities. You make the com- 
petence of the Court to depend upon the legality 
| of 
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of the deciſion. In the firſt inſtance you deny tho 
power abſolutely. In the ſecond, you admit the 
power, provided it be legally exerciſed. Now, my 
Lord, without pretending to reconcile the diſ- 
tinctions of Weſtminſter hall with the ſimple in- 
formation of common ſenſe, or the integrity of 
fair argument, I ſhall be underſtood by your Lord- 
ſhip when J aſſert that, if a jury or any other court 
of judicature (for jurors are judges) have no right 

to entertain a cauſe, or queſtion of law, it ſignifies 
nothing whether their de&ſion be or be not ac- 
cording to law, Their deciſion is in itſelf a mere 
nullity ; the parties are not bound to ſubmit to 
it; and, if. the jury run any riſque of puniſhment, 

it is not for pronouncing a corrupt or illegal ver- 
dict, but for the illegality of meddling with a point 
on which they have no legal authority to decide. 

I écannot quit this ſubject without reminding 
your Lordſhip of the name of Mr. Benſon. With- 
out offering any legal objection, you ordered a ſpe. 
cial juryman to be fer aſide in a cauſe where the 
King was proſecutor, The novelty of the fact 

Will you condeſcend to 

| tell the world by what law or cuſtom you were 
authoriſed to make a peremptory challenge of a 
jury man ? The parties indeed have this power, and 

perhaps your Lordſhip, having accuſtomed yo 


required explanation. 
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ſelf to unite the characters of judge and party, may 
claim it in vittue of the new capacity you have 
aſſumed, and profit by your own wrong. The 
time, within which you might have been puniſhed 
for this daring attempt to pack a jury, is, I fear, 
elapſed ; but no __ of time ſhall ning the re- 
cord of it. 

The miſchiefs you have done this country are 
not confined to your interpretation of the laws. 
You are a miniſter, my Lord, and, as ſuch, have 
long been conſulted. Let us candidly examine 
what uſe you have made of your miniſterial influ- 
ence. I will not deſcend to little matters, but 
come at once to thoſe important points, on 'which 
your reſolution was waited for, on which the ex- 
pectation of your opinion kept a great part of the 
nation in ſuſpence. A conſtitutional queſtion 
ariſes upon a declaration of the law of parliament, 
by which the freedom of election, and the birth- 
right of the ſubject, were ſuppoſed to have been 
invaded- ——The King's ſervants are accuſed of 
violating the conſtitution. The nation is in a 
The ableſt men of all parties engage 
in the queſtion, and exert their utmoſt abilities in 
the diſcuſſion of it.— What part has the honeſt 
Lord Mansfield acted? As an eminent judge of 
the law, his opinion would have been reſpected. 

—As 


ferment. 
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— As a peer, he had a right to demand an audi. 
ence of his ſovereign, and inform him that his mi- 
niſters were purſuing unconſtitional meaſures — 
Upon other occaſions, my Lord, you have no dif. 
ficulty in finding your way into the cloſet. The 
pretended neutrality of belonging to no party will 
not ſave your reputation. In queſtions merely po- 
litical, an honeſt man may ſtand neuter, -But the 
laws and conſtitution are the general property of 
the ſubject; not to defend is to relinquiſh and 
who is there ſo ſenſeleſs as to renounce his ſhare in 
a common benefit, unleſs he hopes to profit by a 
new diviſion of the ſpoil.” As a lord of parlia- 
ment you were repeatedly called upon to condemn 
or defend the new law declared by the houſe of 
Commons. You affected to have ſcruples, and 
every expedient was attempted to remove them.— 
The queſtion was propoſed, and urged to you in 
* thouſand different ſhapes, Your prudence til 
ſupplied you with evaſion; your peſpfation 
was invincible. For my own part, t am not anxi- 
ous to penetrate this ſolemn ſecret. I care not to 
whoſe wiſdom it is intruſted, nor how ſoon you 
carry it with you to your grave. You have be- 
trayed your opinion by the very care you have 
taken to conceal it. It is not from Lord Mans- 
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real ſentiments in favour of covernment, 'or in 
oppoſition to the people; nor is it difficult to 
account for the motions of a timid, diſhoneſt 
heart, which neither has virtue enough to acknow- 
ledge truth, nor courage to contradict it. vet 


you continue to ſupport an adminiſtration which 
you know is univerſally odious, and which, on 
ſome occaſions, you yourſelf ſpeak of with con- 
tempt. You would fain be thought to take no 
ſhare in government, while, in reality, you are the 
main ſpring of the machine. Here too we trace 
the little, prudential policy of a Scotchman.— 
Inſtead of acting that open, generous part, which 
becomes your rank and ſtation, you meanly ſkulk 
into the cloſet, and give your ſovereign ſuch ad- 
vice as you have not ſpirit to avow or defend. You 
ſecretly ingroſs the power, while you decline the 
title of miniſter; and though you dare not be 
Chancellor, you know how to ſecure the emolu- 
ments of the office. Are the ſeals to be for ever 
in commiſſion, that you may enjoy five thouſand 
pounds a year ?—l beg pardon, my Lord ;—your 
fears have interpoſed at laſt, and forced you to re- 
ſgn,—The odium of continuing Speaker of the 
Houſe of Lords, upon ſuch terms, was too for- 
midable to be reſiſted. What a multitude of bad 
paſſions are forced to ſubmit to a conſtitutional in- 

| firmity |! 
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firmity | But though you have relinquiſhed the ſa- 
lary, you ſtill aſſume the rights of a miniſter, — 
Lour conduct, it ſeems, muſt be defended in par. 
liament. For what other purpoſe is your wretched 
friend, that miſerable ſerjeant, poſted to the Houſe 
of Commons? Is it in the abilities of Mr. Leigh 
to defend the great Lord Mansfield? Or is he 
only the Punch of the Puppet-ſhow, to ſpeak as 
he is prompted by the Crier JuccLER behind the 
curtain ? 

In public affairs, my Lord, cunning, let it be 
ever ſo well wrought, will not conduct a man 
honourably through life. Like bad money, it may 
be current for a time, but it will ſoon be cried 
down. It cannot conſiſt with a liberal ſpirit, tho 
it be ſometimes united with extraordinary qualifi- 
cations, When I acknowledge your abilities, you 
may believe I am fincere, I feel for human na- 
ture when I ſee a man, ſo gifted. as you are, de- 
ſcend to ſuch vile practice. Vet do not ſuffer 
your vanity to conſole you too ſoon. Believe me, 
my good Lord, you are not admired in the ſame de- 
gree in which you are deteſted. It is only the par- 
tiality of your friends that balances the defects of 
your heart with the ſuperiority of your under- 
ſtanding. No learned man, even among your 
own tribe, thinks you qualified to preſide in 

a court 
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a court of common law. Yet it is confeſſed that, 


under Justinian, you might have made an incompa- 


able Prætor.— It is remarkable enough, but I hope 
not ominous, that the laws you underſtand beſt, 
and the judges you affect to admire moſt, flouriſh- 


ed in the decline of a great empire, and are ſup- 


poſed to have contributed to its fall. 

Here, my Lord, it may be proper for us to 
pauſe together.— It is not for my own ſake that I 
wiſh you to conſider. the delicacy of your ſituation. 
Beware how you indulge the firſt emotions of your 
reſentment, This paper is delivered to the world, 
and cannot be recalled. The perſecution of an 
innocent printer cannot alter facts, nor refute ar- 


- guments,—Do not furniſh me with farther mate- 


rials againſt yourſelf —An honeſt man, like the 
true religion, appeals to the underſtanding, or mo- 
deſtly confides in the internal evidence of his con- 
ſcience. The impoſtor employs force inſtead of 
argument, impoſes ſilence where he cannot con- 
vince, and propagates his character by the ſword. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


A Januam 30. 17715 


J* we recolle& in what manner the king's friends 

have been conſtantly employed, we ſhall have 
no reaſon to be ſurpriſed at any condition of dif. 
grace, to which the once reſpected name of Engliſh» 
man may be degraded. His majeſty has no cares, 
but ſuch as concern the laws and conſtitution of 
this country. In his royal breaſt there is no room 
left for reſentment, no place for hoſtile ſentiments 
againſt the natural enemies of his crown. The 
ſyſtem of government is uniform. — Violence and 
oppreſſion at home can only be ſupported by 
treachery and ſubmiſſion abroad, when the civil 
rights of the people are daringly invaded on one 
ſide, what have we to expect, but that their poli- 
tical rights ſhould be deſerted and betrayed, in the 
ſame proportion, on the other? The plan of do- 
meſtic policy, which has been invariably purſued, 


from the moment of his preſent majeſty's acceſſion, 
8 a 


engroſſes 
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engroſſes all the attention of his ſervants. They 
know that the ſecurity of their places depends upon 
their maintaining, at any hazard, the ſecret ſyſtem 
of the cloſet, A foreign war might embaraſs, an un- 
favourable event might ruia the minifter, and 
defeat the deep laid ſcheme of policy, to which he 
and his aſſociates owe their employments. Rather 
than ſuffer the execution of that ſcheme to be de- 
layed or interrupted, the King has been adviſed to 
make a public ſurrender, a ſolemn ſacrifice, in the 
face of all Europe, not only of the intereſts of his 
ſubjects, but of his own perſonal reputation, and 
of the dignity of that crown, which his predeceſſors 
have worn with honour, theſe are ſtrong terms, Sir, 
but they are ſupported by fact and argument: 

The King of Great Britain had been, for ſome 
years in paſſeſſion of an iſland, to which, as the 
miniſtry themſelves have repeatedly aſſerted, the 
Spaniards had no claim of right. The importance 
of the place is not in queſtion. If it were, a better 
judgment might be formed of it from the opmions 
of lord Anfon and lord Egmont, and from the 
anxiety of the Spaniards, than from any fallacious 
inſinuations thrown out by men, whoſe intereſt it 
is to undervalue that property which they are de- 
termined to relinquiſh. The pretenſions of Spain 
were 
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were a ſubject of negotiation between the two 
courts. They had been diſcuſſed, bur not admitted, 
The king of Spain, in theſe circumſtances, bids adieu 
to amicable negotiation, and appeals directly to the 
ſword, The expedition againſt Port Egmont does 
not appear to haye been' a ſudden ill-concerted 
enterprize. It ſeems to have been conducted not 
only with the uſuat military precautions, but in all 
the forms and ceretnonies of war, A frigate was 
firſt employed to examine the ſtrength of the place. 
A meſſage was then ſent, demanding immediate 
poſſeſſion, in the Catholic King's name, and order- 
ing our people to depart. At laſt a military force 
appears, and compels the garrzſon to ſurrender, 
A formal capitulation enſues, and his Majeſty's 
ſhip, which might at leaſt have been permitted to 
bring home his troops immediately is detained in 
port twenty days, and her rudder forcibly taken 
away. This train of facts carries no appearance 
of the raſnneſs or violence af a Spaniſh governor. 
On the contrary, the whole plan ſeems to have been 
formed and executed, in conſequence of deliberato 
order, and a regular inſtruction from the Spaniſh 
court. Mr. Bucarelli is not a pirate, nor has he 
been treated as Tuch by thoſe who employed him. 
feel for the honour of a gentleman, when I affirm 

that 
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that our king owes him a ſignal reparation, — 
Where will the humiliation of this country end! — 
A King of Great Britain, not contented with placing 
himſelf upon a level with a Spaniſh governor, de- 
ſcends fo low as to' do a notorious injuſtice to that 
governor. As a ſalvo for his own reputation, he 
has been adviſed to traduce the character of a brave 
officer, and to treat him as a common robber, when 
he knew with certainty that Mr. Bucarrelli had 
acted in obedience to his orders, and had done no 
more than his duty. Thus it happens in private 
life, with a man who has no ſpirit nor ſenſe of 
honour.— One of his equals orders a ſervant to 
ſtrike him.— Inſtead of returning the blow to the 
maſter, his courage is contented with throwing an 
aſperſion, equally falſe and public, upon the cha- 
racter of the ſervant. 

This ſhort recapitulation was neceſſary to introduce 
the conſideration of his majeſty's ſpeech, and the 


ſubſequent meaſures of government. The exceſſive 


caution, with which the ſpeech was drawn up, had 
impreſſed upon me an early conviction, that no 
ſerious reſentment was thought of, and that the 
concluſion of the buſineſs, whenever it happened, 
muſt in ſome degree be diſhonourable to England. 
There appears, through the whole ſpeech, a guard 
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and reſerve in the choice of expreſſion, which ſhews 
how careful the-miniſtry were not to embarraſs their 
future projets by any firm or ſpirited declaration 
from the the throne. When all hopes of peace are 
loſt, his majeſty tells his parliament, that he is pre- 
paring, — not for barbarous war, but (with all his 
mother's ſoftneſs, ) for a different ftuation, —It would 
indeed be happy for this country, if the lady I ſpeak 
of were obliged to prepare herſelf for a different 
fituation.— An open hoſtility, authoriſed by the 
Catholic King, is called an a# of a governor. This 
at, to avoid the mention of a regular ſiege and 
ſurrender, paſſes under the piratical deſcription of 
ſeizing by force; and the thing taken is deſcribed, 
not as a part of the King's territory or proper do- 
minion, but merely as a poſſeſſion, a word expreſsly 
choſen in contradiſtinction to and excluſion of the 
idea of rigbt, and to prepare us for a future ſurrender 
both of the right and of the poſſeſſion. © Yet this 
ſpeech, Sir, cautious and equivocal as it is, cannot, 
by any ſophiſtry, be accommodated to the meaſures, 
which haye ſinee been adapted. It ſeemed to pro- 
miſe, that, whatever might be given up by ſecret 
ſtipulation, ſome care would be taken to ſave ap- 
pearances to the public. The event ſhews us, that 
to depart, in the minuteſt article, from the nicety 
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and ftritneſs of pundtilio, is as dangerous to na- 
tional honour, as to female virtue. The woman 
who admits of one familiarity, ſeldom knows where 
to ſtop or what to refule ; and when the counſels of 
2 great country give way in a ſingle inſtance, 
when once they are inclined to ſubmiſſion, every 
ſep accelerates the rapidity of the deſcent. The 
miniſtry themſelves, when they framed the ſpeech, 
did not foreſee, that they ſhould ever accede to 
ſuch an accommodation, as they have ſince adviſed 
their maſter to accept of. 

The king ſays, © The honour of my crown and 
the rights of my people are deeply affected“. 
The Spaniard, in his reply, ſays, “ I give you 
back poſſeſſion but I adhere to my claim of prior 
“right, reſerving the aſſertion of it for a more 
** favourable opportunity“. 

The fpeech ſays, I made an immediate de- 
<« mand of ſatisfaction, and, if that fails, I am pre- 
1 pared to do myſelf juſtice”. This immediate 
demand muſt have been ſent to Madrid on the 
x2th of September, or in a few days after. It was 
certainly refuſed, or evaded, and the King has not 
done himſelf juſtice, — When the firſt magiſtrate 
ſpeaks to the nation, ſome care ſhould be taken of 
his apparent veracity, 


Tue 
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The ſpeech proceeds to ſay, © I ſhall not dif. 


continue my preparations until I have received 


« proper reparation for the injury”. If this aſſu- 
rance may be relied on, what an enormous expence 
is entailed, fine die, upon this unhappy country |! 
Reſtitution of a poſſeſſion and reparation of an injury 
are as different in ſubſtance, as they are in language. 
The very aft of reſtitution may contain, as in this 
inſtance it palpably does, a ſhameful aggravation 


of the injury. A man of ſpirit does not. meaſure 


the degree of an injury by the mere politive damage 
he has ſuſtained. He conſiders the principle on 
which it is founded; — he reſents the ſuperiority 
aſſerted over him; and rejects with indignation 
the claim of right, which his adverſary endeavours 
to eſtabliſh, and would force him to acknow- 
ledge. | | 

The motives, on which the Catholic King makes 
reſtitution, are, if poſſible, more inſolent and dif- 
graceful to our Sovereign, than even the declara- 
tory condition annexed to it. Aſter taking four 
months to conſider, whether the expedition was 


undertaken by his own orders or not, he conde- 


ſcends to diſavow the enterprize and to reſtore the 
iſland, — not from any regard to juſtice; - not from 
any regard he bears to his Britannic Majeſty, but 
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metely from the perſuaſion, in which he is, bf 
«* the pacific ſentiments of the King of Great. 
* Britain.“ At this rate, if our King had diſco- 
vered the ſpirit of a man, —if he had made a pe- 
remptory demand of ſatisfaction, the King of Spain 
would have given him a peremptory refuſal, Bur 
why this unſeaſonable, this ridiculous mention of 
the King of Great Britain's pacific intentions? 
Have they ever been in queſtion? Was He the 
aggreſſor ? Does he attack foreign powers without 
provocation? Does he even reſiſt, when he is in- 
| fulted ? No, Sir, if any ideas of ſtrife or hoſtility, 
have entered his royal mind, they have a very dit- 
ferent direction. The enemies of England have 
nothing to fear from them. 

After all, Sir, to what kind of diſavowal has the 
king of Spain at laſt conſented ? Suppoſing it made 
in proper titne, it ſhould have been accompanied 
with inſtant reſtitution ; and, if Mr. Bucarelli 
ated without orders, he deſerved death, Now, 
Sir, inſtead of immediate reſtitution, we have a four 
months negotiation, and the officer, whoſe act is 
difavowed, returns to court, and is loaded with ho- 
nours. \ 

If che actual ſituation of Europe be conſidered, 


the treachery of the King's ſervants, particularly of 
Lord 
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Lord North, who takes the whole upon himſelf, 
will appear in the ſtrongeſt colours of aggravation. 
Our allies were maſters of the Mediterranean. The 
King of France's preſent averſion from war, and the 
diſtraction of his affairs are notorious, He is now 
in a ſtate of war with his people. In vain did the 
Catholic King ſolicit him to take part in the quar- 
rel againſt us. His finances were in the laſt diſor- 
der, and it was probable that his troops might find 
ſufficient employment at home, In theſe circum- 
ſtances, we might have dictated the law to Spain. 
There are no terms, to which ſhe might not have 
been compelled to ſubmit. At the worſt, a war 
with Spgin alone carries the faireſt promiſe of ad. 
vantage. One good effect at leaſt would have been 
immediately produced by it. The deſertion of 
France would haye irritated her ally, and in all 
probability have diſſolved the family compact. 
The ſcene is now fatally chan The advan- 
tage is thrown away ; the moſt favourable oppor- 
tunity is Joſt, —Hereafter we ſhall know the value 
of it. When the French King js reconciled to his 
ſubjects ;—when Spain has compleated her prepa- 
rations ;—when the collected ſtrength of the houſe 
of Bourbon attacks us at once, the King himſelf 
will be able to determine upon the wiſdom or im- 
prudence of his preſent conduct. As far as the 

— probability 
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probability of argument extends, we may ſafely 
pronounce, that a conjuncture, which threatens the 
very being of this country, has been wilfully pre- 
pared and forwarded by our own miniſtry. How 
far the people may be animated to reſiſtance under 
the preſent adminiſtration, I Know not; but this ] 
know with certainty, that, under the preſent ad- 
miniſtration, or if any thing like it ſhould continue, 
it is of very little moment whether we are a con- 
quered nation or not. 

Having travelled thus far in the high road of 
matter of fact, I may now be permitted to wander 
a little into the field of imagination. Let us-baniſh 
from our minds the perſuaſion that theſe events 
have really happened in the reign of the beſt of 
princes. Let us conſider them as nothi more 
than the materials of a fable, in which we may con- 


ceive the Sovereign of ſome other country to be 


concerned. I mean to violate all the laws of pro- 
bability, when I ſuppoſe that this imaginary King, 
after having voluntarily diſgraced himſelf in the 
eyes of his ſubjects, might return to a ſenſe of his 
diſhonour ;—that he might perceive the ſnare laid 
for him by his miniſters, and feel a ſpark of ſhame 
kindling in his breaſt, —The part he muſt then be 
obliged to act, would overwhelm him with confu- 
ſion. To this parliament he muſt ſay, * I called 


3 
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& you together to receive your advice, and have 
never aſked-your opinion. To the merchant,— 
I have diſtreſſed your commerce; I have dragged 
your ſeamen out of your ſhips, I have loaded 
you with a grievous weight of Inſurances.” To 
the landholder,—* I told you war was too proba- 
„ble, when I was determined to ſubmit to any 
© terms of accommodation ;—I extorted new 
i taxes from you, before it was poſſible they could 
« be wanted, and am now unable to account for 
the application of them.“ To the public credi- 
tor. I have delivered up your fortunes a prey 
eto foreigners and to the vileſt of your fellow 
« ſubjects.” Perhaps this repenting Prince might 
conclude with one general acknowledgment to them 
all;—< TI have involved every rank of my ſubjects 
« in anxiety and diſtreſs, and have nothing to offer 
« you in return, but the certainty of national diſho- 
4 -nour, an armed truce, and peace without ſecurity.” 
If theſe accounts were ſettled, there would ſtil 
remain an apology to be made to his navy and to 
his army. To the firſt he would ſay, You were 
once the terror of the world, But go back to 
« your harbours. A man diſhonoured, as I am 
*. has no uſe for your ſervice.” It is not proba- 
ble that he would appear again before his ſoldiers, 
even in the pacific ceremony of a review. But 
wherever 
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wherever he appeared, the humiliating confeſſion 
would be extorted from him. I have received a 
« blow, and had not ſpirit to reſent it. I de- 
i manded ſatisfaction, and have accepted a decla- 
«'ration, in Which the right to ſtrike me again is 
* afferted and confirmed.“ His countenance at 
leaſt would "ſpeak this wit. even his 

| Suards would bluſi for him. 

But to return to out müden -The miniſtry 
it ſeems, art labouring to draw a line of᷑ diſtinc- 
tion between the honour of the crown, and the 
rights of the people. This new idea has yet been 

only ſtarted in diſcourſe, for in effect hoth object: 
have · been equally ſacrificed. I neither underſtand 
the diſtinction, nor what uſe the miniſtry propoſe 
to make of it. The King's bonour is that of his 
people. Their real honour and real intereſt are the 
ſame.— I am not contending for a vin punctilio. 
A clear, unblemiſhed character comprehends not 
only the integrity that will not offer, but the ſpirit 
that will not ſubmit to an injury; and whether it 
belongs to an individual or to a community, it-is 
the foundation of peace, of independance, and of 
ſafety. Private credit is wealth; public honour 
is ſecurity.— The feather that adlorns the royal 
bird. ſupports his flight. Strip him of his plu- 
mage, and you fix him to the earth. 
JUNIUS 
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LETTER XL. 


April 20th 1777. 


T9 » write for profit without taxing the preſs; 
—to write for fame and to be unknown; 

to ſupport the intrigues of faction, and to be dil- 
owned, as a dangerous auxiliary, by every party 
in the kingdom, are contradictions, which the 
miniſter muſt reconcile, before I forfeit my credit 
with the public. I may quit the ſervice, but it 
weld be abſurd to ſuſpe& me of deſertion. The 
reputation of theſe papers is an honourable pledge 
for my attachment to the people. To ſacxifice a 
reſpected character, and to renounce the ofteem of 
ſociety, requires more than Mr. Wedderburne's ' 
reſolution; and though in him it was rather a pro- 
feſſion than a deſertion of his principles [I ſpeak” 
tenderly of this gentleman, for when treachery is 
in queſtion, I think we ſhould make allowances 
for a Scotchman] yet we have ſeen him in the 
Houſe of Commons overwhelmed with confuſion, 
and almoſt bereft of his faculties.— But in truth, 
ſir, 1 have left no room for an accommodation with 
the piety of St. James's. My offences are not be 
redeemed hy recantation or repentance. On one 
U fide, 
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ſide, our warmeſt patriots would diſclaim me as a 
burthen to their honeſt ambition. On the other, 
the vileſt proſtitution, if Junius could deſcend to 


it, would loſe its natural merit and influence in the 


cabinet, and treachery be no longer a recammen- 
dation to the royal fayour, _. 

The perſons, who, till within theſe Prat years, 
have been moſt diſtinguiſhed, by their zeal for high 
church and prerogative, a are now, it ſeems, the 
eee This, 3 kn of their Fry 
ments or language carries with it a ſuſpiciougap- 
pearance. When I. hear the undefined privileges 


of the popular branch of the legiſlature exalted by 


tories and jacobites, at the expence of thoſe ſtrict 
rights, which are known to the ſubject and limited 
by the laws, I cannot but ſuſpect, that ſome miſ- 
chievous ſcheme is in agitation, to deſtroy both 
law and privilege, by oppoſing them to each other. 
They who have uniformly denied the power of the 
whole legiſlature to alter the deſcent of the crown, 


and whoſe anceſtors, in rebellion againſt his Ma- 


jeſty's family, have defended that doctrine-at the 
hazard of their lives, now tell us that privilege of 


parliament is the only rule of right, and the chief 


ſecurity of the public liberty,—] fear, ſir, that, 
while 
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while forms remain, there has been ſome material 


change in the ſubſtance of our conſtitution, The 


opinions of theſe men were too abſurd to be eaſily 


renounced. Liberal minds are open to conviction 


Liberal doctrines are capable of improvement. 


There are proſelytes from atheiſm, but none from 
ſuperſtition.— If their preſent profeſſions were ſin- 


cere, I think they could not but be highly offend- 
ed at ſeeing a queſtion, concerning parliamentary 


privilege, unneceſſarily ſtarted at a ſeaſon ſo un- 


favourable to the Houſe of Commons, and by fo 


very mean and inſignificant a perſon as the minor 


Onflow. They knew that the preſent Houſe of 


Conimons, having commenced hoſtilities with the 


people, and degraded the authority of the laws by 
their own example, were likely enough to be re- 


„„ 


ſiſted per fas et nefar. If they were really friends 


to privilege, they would have thought the queſtion 


of right too dangerous to be hazarded at this ſea- 


ſon, and, without the formality of a canvention, 
would have left it undecided, 


I have been ſilent hitherto, tho* not from that 
| ſhameful indifference about the intereſts of ſociety, 
which too many of us profeſs, and call modera- 
tion. I confeſs, fir, that I felt the prejudices of 
my education, in favour of a Houſe of Commons, 
U 2 ſtill 
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ſtill hanging about me. I thought that a queſtion, 
between law and privilege, could never be brought 
to a formal deciſion, without i inconvenience to the 
public ſervice, or a manifeſt diminution of legal 


liberty, and ought therefore to be carefully avoid-. 


ed: And when I ſaw that the violence of the Houſe 
of Commons had carried them too far to retreat, 
I determined not to deliver a haſty opinion upon a 
matter of ſo much delicacy and 1 importance. 

The ſtate of things 1 is much altered i in this coun- 
try, ſince it was neceſſary to protect our repreſen- 
tatives againſt the direct power of the crown. We 
have nothing to apprehend from prerogative, but 
every thing from undue influence. Formerly it 


was the intereſt of the people, that the privileges 
of parliament ſhould be left unlimited and unde- 
fined, At preſent it is not only their intereſt, but 


I hold it to be eſſentially neceſſary to the preſerva- 
tion of the conſtitution, that the privileges of par- 
liament ſhould be ſtrictly aſcertained, and be con- 
fined within the narroweſt bounds the nature of 
their inſtitution will admit of. Upon the ſame 
principle, on which I would have reſiſted prero- 
getive in the laſt century, I now reſiſt privilege. 
It is indifferent to me, whether the crown, by its 


own immediate act, impoſes new, and diſpenſes 


with 
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with old laws, or whether the ſame arbitrary power 
produces the ſame effects through the medium of 
the Houſe of Commons. We rruſted our repre- 
ſentatiyes with Privileges for their own defence and 
ours. We cannot hinder their deſertion, but we 
can prevent their carrying over their arms to che 
ſervice of the enemy. Alt will bs ſaid, that 1 be- 
gin with endeavouring 1 to reduce the argument con- 
cerning privilege to a mere queſtion. of conve- 
nience; ;—that 1 deny e at one moment what 1 allow 
at another ; ; and chat to reſiſt the power of a pro- 
Ricuted Houſe of Commons may eſtabliſh A pre- 
cedent | in) urious to all future parliaments.— To this 
I anſwer generally, that human affairs are in no in- 
ſtance governed by ſtrict poſitive right, If change 
of circumſtances were to have no weight i in direct- 


ing our conduct and opinions, the mutual inter- 


courſe of mankind would be nothing more than, 
a conitentioh between poſitive and equitable right. 
Society would be a ſtate of war, and law itſelf 


would be injuſtice. On this general ground it is 


highly reaſonable, that the degree of our ſubmiſ- 
ſion to privileges, which have never been defined 
by any poſitive law, ſhould be conſidered as a 
queſtion of convenience, and proportioned to the 
confidence we repole in the integrity of our repre- 

ſentatives. 
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ſentatives. As to the injury we may do to any future 
and more reſpectable Houſe of Commons, I own 
I am not now ſanguine enough to expect a more 
plentiful harveſt of parliamentary virtue in one 
year than another. Our political climate is ſe- 
verely altered; and without dwelling upon the de- 
pravity of modern times, I think no reaſonable 
man will expect that, as human nature is conſti- 
tuted, the enormous influence of the crown ſhould 
ceaſe to prevail over the virtue of individuals. 
The miſchief lies too deep to be cured by any re- 
medy, leſs than ſome great convulſion, which may 
either carry back the conſtitution to its original 
principles, or utterly deſtroy it. I do not doubt 
that, in the firſt ſeſſion after the next election, 
ſome popular meaſures may be adopted. The 
_ preſent Houſe of Commons have injured them- 
ſelves by a too early and public profeſſion of 
their principals; and if a ſtrain. of proſtitution, 
which had no example, were within the reach of 
emulation, it might be imprudent to hazard the 
experiment too ſoon. But after all, fir, it is ve- 
ry immaterial whether a Houſe of Commons ſhall 
preſerve their virtue for a week, a month, or a 
year. The influence, which makes a ſeptennial 
parliament dependent upon the pleaſure of the 
5 . crown, 
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crown, has a permanent operation, and cannot 
fail of ſueceſs.— My premiſes, 1 know, will be 
denied in argument, but every man's conſcience 
tells him they are true. It remains then to be con- 
ſidered, whether it be for the intereſt of the peo- 
ple that privilege of parliament (which, in reſpe& 
to the purpoſes for which it has hitherto been ac- 
quieſed under, is merely nominal) ſhould be con- 
tracted within ſome certain limits, or whether the 
ſubject ſhall be left at the mercy of a power, 
arbitrary upon the face of it, and notoriouſly 
under the direction of the crown. 

I do not mean to decline the queſtion of Right. 
On the contrary, ſir, I join iſſue with the advo- 
cates for privilege, and affirm, that, excepting 
& the caſes, wherein the Houſe of Commons are 
& a court of judicature, (to which, from the nature 


tt of their office, a coercive power muſt belong) 


* and excepting ſuch contempts as immediately 
<* interrupt their proceedings, they have no legay 
& authority to impriſon any man for any ſuppoſed 
„violation of privilege whatſoever.” It is not 
pretended, that privilege, as now claimed, has 
ever been defined or confirmed by ſtatute z neither 
can it be ſaid, with any colour of truth, to be a 
part of the common law of England, which had 

grown 
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grown into preſcription long before we knew any 
thing of the exiſtence of ,a Houſe of Commons. 
As for the law of parliament, it is only anothet 
name for the privilege i in queſtion and ſince the 
power of creating new. privileges has been-former- 
ly renounced , by both houſes,—ſince there is no 
code, in which we can ſtudy the law of parlament, 
we have but one way left to make ourſelves ac- 
quainted with | it ;=that is, to compare the nature 
of the inſticution of a Houfe of Commons with the 
facts upon record. To eſtabliſh a claim of privilege 
in either houſe, and. to (diſtinguiſh original tight 
from an uſurpation, it muſt appear that it is indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary for the performance of the duty they 
are employed in, and alſo that it has been uniformly 
allowed. From the firſt part of this deſcription it 


follows clearly, that whatever privilege does of 


right belong to the preſent Houſe of Commons, 
did equally belong to the firſt aſſembly of their 
predeceſſors, wes as completely veſted in them, 
and might have been exerciſed in the ſame exteat. 
From the ſecond we muſt infer, that privileges, 
which, for ſeyeral centuries, were not only never 
allowed, but never even claimed by the Houſe 
of Commons, muſt be founded upon uſurpation. 


The conllitutional duties of a Houle of Commons 
are 


their F 
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are not very complicated, nor my fterious. They 
are to propoſe or alſent to wholeſome laws | for the 
benefit of the nation.” They ate to grant the ne- 
ceſſary aids to the King petition 'for the redreſs 
of grievances, and proſecute treaſon or high crimes 


a negative, but I appeal to the Engliſh hiſtory 
when I affirm, that, with the exceptions already 
ſtated, (which yet I might ſafely relinquiſh) there 
is no precedent, from the year 1265 to the death 
of Queen Elizabeth, of the Houſe of Commons 
having impriſoned any man (not a member of 
their Houſe) for contempt or breach of privilege. 
In the moſt flagrant caſes, and when their acknow- 
ledged privileges were moſt groſly violated, the 
poor Commons, as they then tiled themſelves, ne- 
ver took the power of puniſhment into their -own 
hands. They either fought redreſs by petition to 
the King, or, what is more remarkable, applied 
for juſtice to the Houſe of Lords; and when ſa- 
tisfaction was denied them, or delayed, their only 
remedy was, to refuſe proceeding upon the King's 
buſineſs. 
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againft the ſtate. If unlimited privilege be neceſ- 


ſary to the performance of theſe duties, we have 
reaſon to conclude, that, for many centuries after 


the inſtitution of the Houſe of Commons, they 
were never performed. I am not bound to prove 
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bulineſs. So little conception had our anceſtors 
of the monſtrous doctrines now maintained con- 
cerning privilege, that, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
even liberty of ſpeech, the vital principal of a de- 
liberative aſſembly, was reſtrained, by the queen's 
authority, to a ſimple aye or no; and this reſtric- 
tion, though impoſed upon three ſucteſſive parlia- 
ments“, was never once ones by the Houſe of 
Commons. 

I know there ate many 3 of arbitrary 
commitments for contempt; but, beſides that they 
are of too modern a date to watrant a preſump- 
tion that ſuch a power was originally veſted in the 
Houſe of Commons fact alone does not conſti- 
tute right. If it does, general warrants were law- 
ful. An ordinance of the two houſes has a force 
equal to law; and the criminal juriſdiction aſſum- 
ed by the Commons in 1621, in the caſe of Ed- 
ward Loyd, is a good precedent, to warrant the 
like proceedings againſt any man, who ſhall un- 
adviſedly mention the folly of a king, or the 
ambition of a princeſs. The truth is; fir, that 
the greateſt and moſt exceptionable part of the 


privileges now contended for, wete introduced and 
aſſerted 


n the years 1593—1 597—and 1601. 
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aſſerted by a Houſe of Commons which aboliſhed 
both monarchy and peerage, 'and whoſe proceed- 
ings, although they ended in one glorious act of 
ſubſtantial juſtice, could no way be reconciled to 
the forms of the Conſtitution. Their ſucceſſors 
profited by the example, and confirmed -their 
power by making a moderate or a popular uſe of it. 
Thus it grew by degrees, from a notorious inno- 
vation at one period, to be tacitly admitted as'the 
privilege of parliament at another, 

If however it could be proved, from conſidera- 
tions of neceſſity. or convenience, that an unlimit- 
ed power of commitment ought to be intruſted to 
the Houſe of Commons, and that in fa# they have 
exerciſed it without oppoſition, ſtill, in contem- 
plation of law, the preſumption is ſtrongly againſt 
them. It is a leading maxim of the laws of Eng- 
land, (and, without it, all laws are nugatory) that 
there is no right without a remedy, nor any legal 
power without a legal courſe to carry it into effect. 
Let the power, now in queſtion, be tried by this 


rule. The Speaker iſſues his warrant of attach- - 


ment. The party attached either reſiſts force with 
force, or appeals to a magiſtrate, who declares the 
warrant illegal, and diſcharges the priſoner _— 


Does the law provide no legal means for enforcing 
i : 
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à legal wafrant? 1s there no regular proteeding 
pointed out ini” our law books to aſſert and vindi. 
tate the authotity of fo high a court as the Houſe 
| ; of bat; ? The queſtion is anſwered direQly 
by the fact. IThetr unlauful commands are re- 
ſiſted, and e have 10 remedy. The iroprſn 
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but it is no aſſertion of the privilege they cohrend 
for. Their whole proteedirig ſtops, and there 

| they ſtand, aſhathed to" retreat, and unable to ad: 
voance. Sir, theſe ignorant 1 men ſhould be informed, 
chat the execution of the laws of 'Fhglahd' i is not 
lefe in this uncertain, defenceleſs donditich. If 
the proceſs of the Courts of Weltminſter hall be 
reſiſted, they have a direct courſe, ſüffcient to 
| Inforce ſubmiſſion. The court of king? s bench 
commands the ſheriff to raiſe the poſſe comitatus. 
The courts of chancery and exchequer iſſue a writ 
of rebellion, which muſt alſo be ſupported, if necel- 
ſary, by the power of the county To whom 
will our honeſt repreſentatives direct their writ of 
rebellion ? The guards, I doubt not are willing to 
be employed, but they know nothing of the doc- 
trine of writs, and may think it neceffary to wait 
for a letter from Lord Barrington, 

| t 
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It may now be objected to me, that my argu- 
ments prove too much; for that certainly there 
may be inſtances of cantempt. and inſult. to the 
Houſe of Commons, which do not fall within my 
own exceptions, yet in regard to the dignity of the 
Houſe, ought not to paſs unpuniſhed. Be it ſo. 
-The courts of criminal juriſdiction are open to 
proſecutions, | | which the Attorney-General. may. 
commence by information « or indictment, A libel, 
ending. to aſperſe or yilify the Houſe of Com- 
mons, or any of theit members, may be as ſevere- 
ly puniſhed: in the court of king's bench, as a, li- 
bel upon the King. Mr. De Grey thought ſo, 


to his Majeſty zor he had no meaning in, charg- 
ng it to be a ſcandalous, bel upon the Houle of 
Commons, In my opinion, they would conſult 
their real dignity much better, by appealing to 
the laws when they are offended, than by violat- 
ng the firſt principle of natural juſtice, which 
orbids us to be Judges, when ye are parties to 
be cauſe, | 
do not mean to purſue them I the re · 
nander of their proceedings. In their firſt, re- 
dutions, it is poſſible they might have been de- 
fived by ill. conſidere d precede ents. For the reſt 
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there is no colour of palliation or excuſe. They 
have adviſed the King to reſume a power of dif- 
penſing with the laws by royal proclamation ; and 
kings, we ſee, are ready enongh to follow ſuch 
advice. By mere violence, and without the ſha- 
dow of right, they have expunged the record of 
a judicial proceeding. Nothing remained, but to 
attribute to their own vote a power of ſtopping 
the whole diftribution of criminal and civil juſtice. 

The public virtues of the chief magiſtrate have 
long ſince ceaſed to be in queſtion. But it is ſaid 
that he has private good qualities, and I myſelf 
have been ready to acknowledge them. They are 
now brought to the teſt. N If he loves his people, 
he will diſſolve a parliament, which they can ne- 
ver confide in or reſpect.—If he has any regard 
for his own honour, he will diſdain to be any 
longer connected with ſuch abandoned proftitution. 
But if it were conceivable, that a king of this 
country had loſt all ſenſe of perſonal honour, and 
all concern for the welfare of his ſubjects, I con 
feſs, ſir, I ſhould be contented to renounce the 


forms of the conſtitution once more, if there were 
no other way ta obtain ſubſtantial juſtice for th 


people. 


JUNIUS 
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LETTER XLI, 


r o his Grace the Duke of GRAF TON. 
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My Loan, 
= profound reſpect I bear to the gracious 

prince, who governs this country with no 
leſs honour to himſelf than ſatisfaction to his 
ſubjects, and who reſtores you to your rank under 
his ſtandard, will ſave you from a multitude of 
reproaches. The attention I ſhould have paid to 
your failings is involuntarily attracted to the hand 
that rewards them, and though I am not ſo partial 
to the royal judgment, as to affirm, that the favour 
of a king can- remove mountains of infamy, it 
ſerves to leſſen at leaſt, for undoubtedly it divides 
the burthen. While I remember how much is due 
to his ſacred character, I cannot with any decent 
appearance of propriety, call you the meaneſt and 
and the baſeſt fellow in the kingdom. I proteſt, my 
lord, I do not think you ſo. You will have a dan- 
gerous rival, in that kind of fame to which you 
have hitherto ſo happily directed your ambition, as 
long as there is one man living, who thinks you 
worthy of his confidence, and fit to be truſted with 
any ſhare in his government. I confeſs you have 
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great intrinſic merit; but take care you do not 
value it too highly. Conſider how much of it 
would have been Joſt to the world if the king had 
not graciouſly affixed his ſtamp, and given it 
currency among his ſubjects. If it be true that a 
virtuous man, ſtruggling with adverſity, be a ſcene 
worthy of the gods, the glorious contentidn, be- 
tween you and the beſt of princes, deſerves an 
audience equally reſpectable. I think J already ſee 
other gods riſing from the earth to behiold it. 

But this language is too mild for the occaſion, 
The king is determined, that your abilities ſhall 
not be loſt to ſociety. The perpetration and de- 
ſcription of new crimes will find employment for 
us both. My lord, if the perſons who have been 
loudeſt in their profeſſions of patriotiſm, had 
done their duty to the. public with the ſame 
zeal and perſeverance that I did, I will not aſſert 
that government would have recovered its dignity, 
but at leaſt our gracious ſovereign muſt have 
ſpared his ſubjects this laſt inſult, which, if there 

be any feeling left among us, they will reſent 
more than even the real injuries they received from 
every meaſure of your grace's adminiſtration. 
In vain would he have looked round him for 
another character ſo conſummate as yours. Lord 
Mansfield ſhrinks from his principles ;—his ideas 
of goverment perhaps go farther than your own, 
| but 
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but his heart diſgraces the theory of his underſtan- 
ding Charles Fox is yet in bloſſom; and as for 
Mr. Wedderburae, there is ſomething about him, 
which even treachery cannot truſt, For the pre- 
ſent therefore, the beſt of princes muſt have con- 
tented himſelf with lord Sandwich —You would 
long ſince have received your final diſmiſſion and 
reward; and I, my lord, who do not eſteem you 
the more for the high office you poſſeſs, would 
willingly have followed you to your retirement. 
There is ſurely ſomething ſingularly beneyolent in 
the character of our ſovereign. From the moment 
he aſcended the throne, there is no crime, of 
which human nature is capable, (and J call up- 
on the recorder to witneſs it,) that has not appeared 
venial in his ſight. With any other prince, the 
ſhameful deſertion of him, in the midſt of that 
diſtreſs, which you alone had created, —in the very 
criſis of danger, when he fancied he ſa the throne 
already ſurrounded by men of virtue and abilities, 
would have outweighed the memory of all your 
former ſervices. But his majeſty is full of juſtice, 
and underſtands the doctrine of compenſations. 
He remembers with gratitude how ſoon you had 
accommodated your morals to the neceſſities of his 
ſervice ;z—how chearfully you had abandoned the 


engagements of private friendſhip, and renounced 
Fu 
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the moſt ſolemn profeſſions to the public. The 
ſacrifice of lord Chatham was not loſt upon him. 
Even the cowardice and prefidy of deſerting him 
may have done you no diſſervice. in his eſteem, 
The inſtance was An but the principle might 
pleaſe. | 

| You did not deln the 3 while you 
flattered the nan. The expulſion of Mr Wilkes 
predetermined in the cabinet the power of 
depriving the ſubject of his birth-right attributed 
to a reſolution of one branch of the legiſlature ;— 
the conſtitution impudently invaded by the Houſe 
of Commons ;— the right of defending it trea- 
eherouſly. renounced by the Houfe of Lords. 
Theſe are the ſtrokes, my lord, which, in the 
preſent reign recommend to office, and conſtitute 
à miniſter. They would have determined your 
ſovereign's judgment, if they had made no impreſ- 
ſion upon his heart. We need not look for any 
other ſpecies of merit to account for his taking 


the earlieſt opportunity to recall you to his coun- 
cils. Yet you have other merit in abundance.— 


Mr. Hine, — the Duke of Portland, —and Mr. 
Yorke.—Breach. of truſt, robbery, and murder. 
You would think it a compliment to your gallantry 


if I added rape to the catalogue; but the ſtile of 


your amours ſecures you from reſiſtance. I know 
how 


your act 
cuſation 
both pri! 
and if th 
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how well theſe ſeveral charges have RY WET 
In the firſt inſtance, the breach of truſt is ſuppoſed 
to have been its own reward. Mr. Bradſhaw affirms 
upon his honour, (and ſo may the gift of ſmiling 
never depart from him I) chat. you reſerved no part 
of Mr. Hine's purchaſe· money for your own ule, 
but that every hilling of it was ſcrupulouſly paid 
to governor Burgoyne.—Make baſte, my lord ;—= 
another patent, applied i in time, may keep the 
Oaxy, in the family. If not, Birnham wood, 1 
fear, muſt come to the Macaroni, ,, ol 22 27 | 

The Duke of; Portland was in life your earlieſt 
friend, In defence of his property he had nothing 
to plead, but equity againſt Sir; James. Lowther, 
and preſcription agaiaſt.the crown... You-fele for your, 
friend i ' but the, law; muſt take its courſe. Poſterity will 
ſcarce beleive that Lord Bute's ſon- in law, had barely; 
intereſt enough az the Treafury to, get * 
_— before the: eee election. 1222p 


tion, which ended. in * tk af Mr. Lorle 
cannot ſpeak of it without horror and compaſ- 
ſion. To excuſe yourſelf, you publicly impeach 
your accomplice, and to his mind perhaps the ac- 
cuſation may be flattery. But in murder you are 
both principals. It was once a queſtion of emulation, 


and if the event had not diſappoined the immediate 
ſchemes 
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ſchemes of che cloſer, it might ſtill have been a 
zopeful ſubject of jeſt and- mertiment between 


1 


Ae letter, my Lord, is only a preface to my 
future correſpondence. The remainder of the x8 
mer ſhall be dedicated to your amuſement. 

mean now and then to relieve the ſeverity of _-_ 
morning ſtudies, and to prepare you for the we 2 
of the day. Without pretending to more then Mr. 


Bradſhaw's ſincerity, you may rely upon my | 


as long as you are in office. 

— G fig ve me, if 1 venture to 4 
preſs ſome anxiety for a man, wins I know yo 

do not love? my Lord Weymouth has 3 
to plead, and a deſertion of a later date = 148 
own. | You know the privy ſeal a er | : 
him ; and if you conſider the dignity . ny 8 
be deſerted, you will hardly wn t 2 * 

5 Mr. Rigby. 

N er" n = he | muſt have wine. 
If you deny hun the cup, there will be no keeping 
him within the pale of the miniſtry, 
| JUNIUS. 
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my Lord 
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WE LAG 7 Wo» 
To his Grace the Duke of GRAFT ON, 


Jul gth 1771; 
My Los, ; | 
12 Influence of your Graces fortune ftill 
| ſeems to preſide over the treaſury.——The 
Genius of Mr, Bradſhaw inſpires Mr. Robinſon. 
How remarkable'it is, (and I ſpeak of it not as mat- 
ter of reproach, but as ſomething peculiar to your 
charaQter) that you have never yet formed a friend- 
ſhip, which has not been fatal to the object of 
it, nor adopted a cauſe, to which, one way or other, 
you have not done miſchief, | Your attachment is 
infamy while it laſts, and, whichever way it turns, 
leaves ruin and diſgrace behind it. The deluded 
girl, who yields to ſuch a profligate,. even while he 
is conſtant, forfeits her reputationas wellas her inno- 
cence, and finds herſelf abandoned at laſt to miſery 
and ſhame.--Thus it happened with the beſt of prin- 
ces.--Poor Dingley too !—1I proteſt I hardly know 
which of them we cught moſt to lament—the un- 
happy man, who ſinks under the ſenſe of his diſ- 
honour, or him who ſurvives it. Characters ſo 
finiſhed, are placed beyond the reach of panegyric. 
Deach has fixed his ſeal upon Dingley, and you, 
my Lord, have ſet your mark upon the other, 


T he 
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The only letter I ever addreſſed to the King 
was ſo unkindly received, that I believe I ſhall 
nevef prefume to trouble his. Majeſty, in that way, 
again. But my zeal for his ſervice is ſuperior to 
neglect, and like Mr. Wilkes's patriotiſm, thrives 
by perſecution. Yet his Majeſty is much addicted 
to uſeful reading, and, if I am not ill informed; has 
honoured the Public Advertiſer with particular at- 
tention, I have gndeavoured therefore, and not 
without ſucceſs, (as perhaps you may remember) ta 
furniſh it with ſuch intereſting-and edifying intel- 
ligence, as probably would not reach him through 
any other channel. The fervices you have done 
the nation,——your integrity in office, and ſignal 
fidelity to your approved good maſter, haye been 
faithfully recorded. Nor haye his own Virtues 
been intirely neglected. Theſe letters, my Lord, 
are read in other countries and in other languages; 
and I think I may affirm” without vanity, that the 
gracious character of the beſt of Princes is by this 
time not only perfectly known to his ſubjects, but 
tolerably well underſtood by the reſt of Europe. 
In this reſpect. alone, I have the advantage of Mr, 
Whitehead. His plan, I think, is too narrow. 
He ſeems to manufacture his verſes for the ſole uſe 
of the hero, who is ſuppoſed to be the ſubje& of 


Rom, and, that his meaning may not be unlaw- 
Fully 
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fully exported in foreign bottoms, ſets all tram 
| Nation at defiance. | | 

Your Grace's re-appointment to a ſeat in the 
Cabinet was announced to the public by the omi- 
nous return of Lord Bute to this country. When 
that noxious planet approaches England, he never 
fails to bring, plague and peſtilence along with 


him. The King already feels the malignant ef. 


fect of your influence over his councils, Your 
former adminiſtration made Mr. Wilkes an Alder- 
man of London, and repreſentative of Middleſex, 
Your next appearance in office is marked with his 


election to the ſhrievalty. In whatever meaſure 


you are concerned, you are not only diſappointed 
of ſucceſs, but always contrive to make the Gover- 


ment of the beſt of Princes contemptible in his 
own eyes, and ridiculous to the whole world. 


Making all due allowance for the effect of the 
Miniſter's declared interpoſition, Mr. Robinſon's 
activity, and Mr, Horne's new zeal in ſupport of 
adminiſtration, we ſtill want the genius of the 
Duke of Grafton to account for committing the 
whole intereſt of Government in the city, to the 


conduct of Mr. Harley. I will not bear hard upon 


your faithful friend and emiſſary Mr. Touchet, for I 
know the difficulties of his ſituation, and that a 
few lottery tickets are of uſe to his oeconomy. 
There is a proverb concerning perſons in the pre- 
| d 4 dicament 
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dicament of this gentleman, which howeyer cannat 
be ſtrictly applied to him. They cammence dupes, 
and finiſh knaves. Now Mr. Touchet's character 
is uniform. I am convinced that his ſentimentt 
never depended upon his circumſtances, and thar, 
in the moſt proſperous ſtate of his fortune, he was 
always the very man he is at preſent. —But was there 
no other perſon of rank and conſequence in the city, 
whom government could confide in, but a notorious 
Jacobite ? Did you imagine that the whole body of 
the diſſenters, that the whole whig · intereſt of London 
would attend at the levy, and ſubmit to the directi- 
ons of a notorious Jacobite ? Was there no whig 
magiſtrate in the city, to whom the ſervants of 
George the third could intruſt the managment of 2 
buſineſs ſo very intereſting to their maſter, as the 
election of ſheriffs? Is there no room at St. James's 
but for Scotchmen and Jacobites ?—My Lord, I da 
not mean to queſtion the ſincerity of Mr, Harley's 
attachment to his Majeſty's government. Since 
the commencement of the preſent reign, I have 
ſeen ſtill greater contradictions reconciled, © The 
principles of theſe worthy Jacobites are not ſo 
abſurd, as they have been repreſented. Their ideas 
of divine right are not ſo much annexed to the per- 
ſon or family, as to the political character of the 
ſovereign. Had there ever been an honeſt man 
among the Stuarts, his Majeſty's preſent friends 
l | would 


malice o 
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would have been whigs upon principle. But the 
converſion of the. beſt of princes has removed their 
ſcruples. They have forgiven him the fins of his 
Hanoverian anceſtors, and acknowledge the hand 
of Providence in the deſcent of the crown upon the 
head of a true Stuart. In you, my Lord, they 
alſo behold, with a kind of predileQion, which 
borders upon loyalty, the natural repreſentative of - 
that illuſtrious family. The mode of your deſcent 
from Charles the ſecond is only a bar to your pre- 
tenſions to the Crown, and no way interrupts the 
regularity of your ſucceſſion to all the yirtues of 
the Stuarts. oy 
The unfortunate ſucceſs of the Rev. Mr. Horne's 
endeavours, in fupport of the miniſterial Nomi- 
nation of ſheriffs, will I fear obſtruct his prefer- 
ment. Permit me to recommend him to your 
Grace's protection. You will find him capiouſly * 
gifted yith thoſe qualities of the heart, which 
uſually direct you in the choice of your friendſhips. 
He too was Mr. Wilkes's friend, and as incapable _ 
a5 you are af the liberal reſentment of a gentleman. ' 
No, my Lord ;—it was the ſolitary, vindictive 
malice of a monk, braoding over the infirmities of 
his friend, until he thought they quickened into 
publie ke; and feaſting, with a rancorous rapture 
upon the ſordid catalogue of his diſtreſſes. Now 
let him go back to his cloiſter. The Church is a 


proper 
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propet retreat for him. In his principles he is 
already a biſhop. * 

The mention of this man has moved me from 

my natural moderation. Let me return to your 
Grace. Tou are the pillow, upon which I am 
determined to reſt all my reſentments. What idea 
can the beſt of fovereigns form to himſelf of his 
own government ;z—in what repute can he conceive 
that he ſtands with his people, when he ſees, beyond 
the poſſibility of a doubt, that; whatever be the 
office, the ſuſpicion of his favour is fatal w the 
candidate, and that, when the party he wiſhes well 
to has the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs, if his Royal 
inclination ſhould unfortunately be diſcovered, it 
drops like an acid, and turns the election? This 
event, among others, may perhaps contribute to 
open his Majeſty's eyes to his real honour and 
intereſt. ' In ſpite of all your Grace's ingenuity, 
he may at laſt perceive the inconvenience of ſelec- 
ting, with ſuch a curious felicity, every villain in 
the nation to fill the various departments of his 
goverment. Yet I ſhould be ſorry to confine him 
in the choice either of his footman or his friends. 


5 JUNIUS. 
LET. 
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F ARCE, comedy, and tragedy, Wilkes, 
Foote, and Junius, united at the ſame time. 
againſt one poor parſon, are fearful odds. The 
two former are only labouring in their vocation, 
and may equally plead in excuſe that their aim is 
a livelihood, I admit the plea for the ſecond; his 
is an honeſt calling, end my clothes were lawful 
game; but I cannot fo readily approve Mr. Wilkes, 
or commend him for making patriotiſm. a trade, 
and a fradulent trade. But what ſhall 1 ſay to 
Junius, the grave, the ſolemn, the didactic ? 
Ridicule, indeed, has been ridiculouſly called the 
teſt of truth; but ſurely to confeſs that you loſe 
your natural moderation when mention is made of 
the man, does not promiſe much truth oft juſtice 

when you ſpeak of him yourſelf. 

You charge me with a ne zeal in ſupport 
« gf adminiſtration,” and with 4 Endeavours in 
. I ſupport 
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** ſupport of the miniſterial nomination of ſheriffs,” 
The reputation which your talents have deſervedly 
gained to the ſignature of Junius, draws from me 
a reply, which I diſdained to give to the. anony - 
mous lies of Mr. Wilkes. Tou make frequent 
uſe. of the word gentitman; I only call myſelf a 
man, and defire no other diſtinction. If you are 
either, you are bound to make good 'yaur charges, 
or to confeſs. that you have done me a mo ig- 
IF upon no- authority, 169 

- put the: matter fairly to iſſue.—1 oy; alin ſo 
"far from any new zeal» in ſupport of - admini- 
<« ſtration, I- am paſſeſſed with the utmoſt: ab- 


horrence of their meaſures; and that I have ever 
chewn myſelf, and am {till ready, in any rational 


manner, to lay down all I have my life, in op- 
poſition. to thoſe meaſures. I ſay, that I have not, 
and never have had, any communication or con. 
nexion of any kind, directly or indirectly with 
any courtier or miniſterial man, or any of their 
adherents: that I neyer have received, or ſolicit- 
ed, or expected, or deſired, or do now hope for, 
any reward of any fort from any party or ſet of 
men in adminiſtration or oppoſition: I ;ſay, that 
I never uſed any * endeavours in ſupport of the 
* miniſterial nomination of fheriffs :” that I did 

= not 
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not faide any one liveryman for his vote for any 
one of the candidates, nor employ any other per- 
ſon to ſolicit: and that 1 did not write one ſingle 
line or word in favour of Meſſrs. Plumbe and 
Kirkman, whom I underſtand to have been ſup- 
ported by the miniſtry, 4 

You ate bound to refute! what I here advance, 
or to ſoſe your credit for veracity : you muſt 
produce facts; ſurmiſe and general abuſe, in 
however elegant language; vughs not to paſs for 
proofs. Tou have every advantage, and I have 
every diſadvantage : you are unknown, I give my 
name: all parties, both in and out of admini- 
ſtration, have their reaſons (which 1 ſhall relate 
hereafter) for uniting in their wiſhes ãgainſt me: 
and the popular prejudice is as ſtrongly in your 
favour, as it is violent againſt the parſon. | 

Singular as my preſent ſituation is, it is neither 
painful, nor. was it unforeſcen. He is not fit for 
public buſineſs who does not even at his entrance 
prepare his mind for ſueh an event. Health, 
fortune, tranquillity, and private connexions I 
have ſacrificed upon the altar of the public; and 
the only return I receive, becauſe I will not con- 
cur to dupe and miſlead a ſenſeleſs multitude, is 


barely that they have not yet torn me in pieces. 
J hat 


If" 
That this has been the only return, is my pride, 


and a ſource of more real ſatisfaction than ho- 


nours or proſperity. I can practiſe before I am 
old che leſſons I learned in my youth: nor ſhall 1 


| ever forget the words of my antient monitor, 


« *Tis the laſt key- ſtone | 

* That makes the arch: the reſt, that there 
<« were put, 

« „Are nothing till that comes to bind, and 
e ſhut. 

Then ſtands it a triumphal mark! then men 

« Obſerve the Strength, the height, the why and 

; „ when | 

& Joan erefted;, ; and fil walking under, 

« Meet ſome new matter to lock up and 
vonder |” 


Tour humble Servant, 


JOHN HORNE; 
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1 Cannot defcent to an TRE with yon in 

the news papers. But ſince 1 haye attacked 
your character, and you complain of injuſtice, I 
think you have ſome right to an explanation. 
You! defy me to prove, that you ever ſolicited a 
vote, or wrote a word in ſupport of the miniſte- 
rial aldermen. Sir, I did never ſuſpect you of 
ſuch groſs folly. It would have been impoſſible 


— 


for Mr. Horne to have ſolicited votes, and very 
difficult to have written for the news. papers in de- 


fence of that cauſe, without being detected and 
brought to ſhame. Neither do J pretend to any 
intelligence concerning you, or to know more of 
your conduct, then you yourſelf have thought 
proper to communicate to the public. It is from 
your own letters T conclude that you have ſold 


yourſelf to the miniſtry; or, if that charge be too 


ſevere, and ſuppoſing it poſſible to be deceive 
by appearances ſo very ſtrongly againſt you, what 
are your friends to ſay in your defence? Muſt 
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they not confeſs, that to gratify your. perſonal 
hatred to Mr. Wilkes, you ſacrificed, as far as 
depended upon your intereſt and abilities, the 
cauſe of the country ? I can ES allowance for 
the violence of the paſſions, and if ever Ifſhould 
be convinced that you had no motive but to de- 
ſtroy Wilkes, I ſhall then be ready to do juſtice 
to your character, and to declare to the world 
that I deſpiſe you ſomewhat leſs than, I do at pre- 
ſent,—But, as a public man,. I muſt for ever 
condemn you. You cannot. but know—nay. you. 
dare not pretend to be ignorant. that the higheſt 
gratification, of which the moſt deteſtable 

in this nation is capable, would, have been the 
defeat of Wilkes. 1 know that man much bet - 
ter than any of you. Nature intended him only 
for a good- -humoured, fool. A ſyſtematical edu- 
cation, with long practice, has made him a con- 
ſummate hypocrite. Yet, this man, to ſay no- 
thing of his worthy miniſters, you have moſt aſ- 


ſiduouſly laboured to gratify, To exclude Wilkes, 


it was not neceſſary you ſhould. ſolicit votes. for his 
opponents. We. incline the balance as effectual - 
ly by leſſening the weight in one ſcale, as by in- 
creaſing jt in the other. 

The mode of your attack upon Wilkes (though 


I am far from thinking meanly. of your abilities) 
convinces me, that you either want judgment 


+» * 1 * 
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extremely, or that you are blinded by your re- 
ſentment. You ought to have foreſeen that the 
charges you urged againſt Wilkes could never do 
him any miſchief. After all, when we expected 
diſcoveries highly intereſting to the community, 
what a pitiful detail did it end in !—Some old 
cloaths, a Welch poney—a French footman, and 
a hamper of claret. Indeed, Mr. Horne, the pub- 
lic ſhould; and will forgive him his claret and his 
taotmen,” and even the ambition of making his 
brother chamberlain of London, as long as he 
ſtands forth'-againſt a miniſtry and parliaments 
who are doing every thing they can to inſlave the 
country, and as long as he is a thorn in the king's 
fide. You wilt not ſuipect me of ſetting up 
Wilkes for a perfect character. But the queſtion 
to the public is, Where ſhall we find a man, who, 
with purer principles, will go the lengths, and 
run the © hazards that he has done? The ſeaſon 
calls for ſuch a man, and he ought to be ſupport- 
ed. What would have been the triumph ot that 
odious hypoerite and his minions, if Wilkes had 
been defeared! It was not your fault, reverend fir, 
that he did not enjoy it compleatly.— But now I 
promiſe you, you have ſo little power to do miſ- 
chief, that I much queſtion whether cke miniſtry 
will adhere to the promiſes they have made you. 
Ir wſtt be in vain to ſay that I am a partizan of 

é Mr. 
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Mr, Wilkes, or perſonally your enemy. You will 
convince no man, for you do not believe it your- 
ſelf. Yet, I confeſs, I am a little offended at the 
low rate, at Which you ſeem to value my under- 
ſtanding. I beg, Mr. Horne, you will hereafter 
believe that I meaſure the integrity of man by their 
conduct, not by their profeſſions. Such tales may 
entertain Mr. Oliver or your grandmother, but 
truſt me they are thrown away upon Junius. 

You ſay you are a man. Was it generous, was 
it manly, repeatedly to introduce into a news- 
paper, the name of a young lady, with whom you 
muſt heretofote have lived on terms of politeneſs 
and good humour? — but I have done with you. 
In my opinion, your credit is irrecoverably ruined. 
Mr. Townſhend, I think, is. nearly in the ſame 
predicament. Poor Oliver has been ſhamefully 

duped by you. You have made him ſacrifice all 
the honour he got by his impriſoament.—As for 
Mr. Sawbridge, whoſe character I really reſpect, I 
am aſtoniſhed he does not ſee through your du- 
plicity. Never was ſo baſe -a deſign ſo poorly 
conducted. This letter, you ſee, is not intend- 
ed for the public, but if you think it will do you 
any ſervice, you are at liberty to publiſh it. 

July Iich. JUNI US. 


R E T. 
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LETTER XI. 
J. U. K. 1 u 4 


July 3 U, 1771. 
SIR; 

* OU have diſappointed me. When I told 
| you that ſurmiſe and general abuſe, in 
however elegant language, ought not to paſs 
for proofs, I evidently hinted at the reply which 
I expected: but you have dropped your uſual 
elegance, and ſeem willing to try what will be 
the effect of ſurmiſe and general abuſe in very 
coarfe language. Your anſwer to my letter 
(which I hope was cool and temperate and mo- 
deft) has convinced me that my idea of a man 
is much ſuperior to yours of a gentleman. Of 
your former letters I have always ſaid Materiem 
ſuperabat opus : I do not chink ſo of the preſent; 
the principles ate more deteſtable than the ex- 
preſſions are mean and illiberal. I am content- 
ed that all thoſe who adopt the one ſhould for 
ever load me with the other. 
Aa 


I ap- 
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I appeal to the common - ſenſe of the public, to 
which I have ever directed my ſelf: I believe 
they have it; thought I am ſometimes half-in- 
clined to ſuſpect that Mr. Wilkes has formed a 
truer judgment of mankind than I have. How- 
ever, of this I am ſure, that there is nothing elſe 
upon which to place a ſteady rehance. Trick, 
and low cunning, and addreſſing their prejudices 
and paſſions, may be the fitteſt means to carry a 
particular point ; but if they have not common 
ſenſe, there is no proſpect of gaining for them 
any real permanent good. The ſame paſſions 
which have been artfully uſed by an honeſt man 
for their advantage, may be more artfully employed 
by a, diſhoneſt man for their deſtruction. I deſire 
them to apply their eommon-ſenſe to this letter of 


Junivs, not for my ſake, bur their own; it 


concerns them moſt nearly, for the principles it 
contains lead?! to diſgrace and ruin, and are in- 
conſiſtent with every notion of civil ſociety. 


The charges which Junius has brought againſt 


me are made ridiculous by his own inconſiſtency 
and ſelf contradiction. He charges me politively 
with „a new zeal in ſupport of adminiſtration ;” 
and with © endeavours in ſupport of the miniſterial 
nomination of ſheriffs.” And he aſſigns two in- 
conſiſtent motives for may conduct: either that 
. . I have 
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bare ſold myſelf to the miniſtry; of am * in- 
« ſtigated by the ſolitary, vindiftive malice of a 
« monk: either that I am influenced by a ſordid 
deſire of gain; or am hurried. on by . perſonal 
e hatred and blinded by reſentment.” In bis letter 
to the Duke ef Grafton he ſuppoſes me actuated 
by both: in his letter to me he at firſt doubts 
which of the two, whether intereſt, or revenge 
is my motive : however at laſt he determines for 
the former, and again poſitively aſſerts, that ** the 
e miniſtry haue made me promiſesz” yet he 
produces no inſtance of corruption, nor pretends 
to. have any intelligence of a miniſterial con« 
nexion: he mentions no cauſe of perſonal hat- 
red. to Mr. Wilkes, nor any reaſen for my re- 
ſentment, or revenge; nor has Mr. Wilkes him- 
ſelf ever hinted any, though repeatedly preſſed. 
When Junius is called upon to juſtify his ac- 
cuſation; he anſwers, he cannot deſcend to 
«ah. alrercation with me in the news. papers.” 
Junius, who exiſts only in the news papers, 
who acknowledges . he has attacked my cha- 
« racer” there, and 6« thinks I have ſame right 


„te an _ explanation,” yet this Junius ,* can- 
© not deſcend to an altercation. in the new pap- 
« ers!” and becauſe he cannot deſcend to an 

A a 2 altercation 
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| altercation with me in the news-papers, he ſends 
a letter of abuſe by the printer, which he finiſhes 
with telling me I am at liberty to publiſh 
&« jt,” This to be fure is a moſt excellent me- 
| thod to avoid an altercation in the 8 4 

ers! | X 2 224 

The proof of his poſitive charges are as ex- 
traordinary. He does not pretend to any in- 
te telligence concerning me, or to know more 
« of my conduct than I myſelf have thought 
1 proper to communicate to tlie public.“ He 
does not ſuſpect me of ſuch groſs folly as to have 
ſollicited votes or to have written anonymouſly 
in the news papers; becaufe it is impoſſible to 
do either of theſe without being detected and 
brought to - ſhame Junius ſays this! who yet 
imagines that he has himſelf written two years 
under that ſignature, (and more under . others) 
without being detected ——his warmeſt admi- 
ers will not hereafter add, without being brought 
to ſhame; But though he did never fuſpe& 
me of ſuch groſs folly as to run the hazard of 
being detected and brought to ſhame by anonymous 
writing, he inſiſts that I have been guilty of 
the much groſſer folly of incurring the certainty 
of ſhame and detection by writtings fgned with 
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my name! but this is a ſmall flight for the 
towering Junius: He is ran from thinking 
* meanly of my abilites,” though he is con- 
* vinced that I want judgment extremely,” and 
can & really reſpe& Mr. Sawbridge's character, 
though he declares him to be ſo poor a creature 
as not to be able to © ſee through the baſeſt 
« deſign conducted in the pooreſt manner!” and 
this moſt baſe deſign is conducted in the pooreſt 
manner, by a man whom he does not ſuſpect of 
groſs folly, and of whoſe abilities he is Far from 

thinking meanly, J 
Should we aſk Junius to reconcile theſe con- 
tradictions, and explain this nonſenſe ; the anſwer 
is ready, ** he cannot deſcend to an altercation 
* in the news papers.” He feels no reluctance 
to attack the character of any man: the throne 
is not too high, nor the cottage too low: his 
mighty malice can graſp both extremes : he 
hints not his accuſations as opinion, conjecture, 
or inference; but delivers them as poſitive aſ- 
ſertions: do the accuſed complain of injuſtice ? 
he acknowledges they have ſome ſort of right to 
an explanation ; but it they aſk for proofs and 
falls, he begs to be excuſed: and though he is 
no 


24-1 | 
no where elſe to be encountered. he cannot 
« deſcend to an altercation in the news: papers.” 

And this perhaps Junius may think * the r 
reſentment of a gentleman: this ſkulking 
aſſaſſination he may call courage. In all e as 
in this I * we differ: 


4 thought that fortitude had been a mean 

 < Twixt fear and raſhneſs; not a luſt obſcene h 

Or appetite of offending; but a oY 

6 And nice diſcernment between good and ill, 

as Her ends are honeſty and public good, | 
And without theſe ſhe is not underſtood.” - 


Of two things however he has condeſcended to 
give proof. He very properly produces a young 
lady to prove that I am not a man: and a ' good 
&ld woman, my grandmother, to prove Mr. 
Oliver a fool. Poor old foul ! ſhe read her 
bible far otherwiſe than Junius ! ! the often found 
there that the fins of the fathers had been viſited 
on the children, and therefore was cautions that 
herſelf and her immediate deſcendants ſhould leave 
no reproach on her poſterity : and they left none : 
how little could ſhe foreſee this reverſe of Junius, 


who vilits my political ſins upon my grandmother | 
; I do 
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[ do not charge this to the ſcore of malice in him, 
it proceeded intirely from his propenſity to blun- 
der; that whilſt he was reproaching me for intro- 
ducing in the moſt harmleſs manner, the name of 
ene female, he might himſelf at the ſame inſtant, 
introduce %. 

I am repreſented alternately, as it ſuits Junius's 
purpoſe, under the oppoſite characters of a gloomy 
monk, and a man of politeneſs and good humour. 
I am called a ſolitary monk in order to confirm 
the notion given of me in Mr. Wilkes's anony- 
mous paragraphs, that I never laugh: and the 
terms of politeneſs and good humour on which 1 
am ſaid to have lived heretofore with the young 
' lady, are intended to confirm other paragraphs of 
Mr, Wilkes, in which he is ſuppoſed to have of- 
fended me by refuſing me bis daughter. Ridi- 
culous ! Yet I cannot deny but that a Junius has 
proved me unmany and wngenerous as clearly 
as he has ſhewn me corrupt and vinditive : and 1 
will tell him more; I have paid the preſent mini- 


ſtry as many wvi/its and compliments as ever I 


paid to the young /ady, and ſhall all my life 
treat them with the ſame politeneſs and good 
bumour, 


dor 
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But Junius ** begs me to believe that he mea- 
< ſures the integrity of men by their cendu, not 
<< by their profeſſions.” Surely this Junius muſt 
imagine his readers as void of underſtanding as 
he is of modeſty, Where ſhall we find the ſtand- 
ard of nis integrity? by what are we to meaſure 
the condułꝭ of this lurking aſſaſſin ?—And he 
ſays this to me, whoſe conduct, wherever I could 
perſonally appear, has been as direct and open 
and public as my words ! I have not, like him, 
concealed myſelf in my chamber to ſhoot my 
arrows out of the window; nor contented myſelf 
to view the battle from afar, but publicly mixed 
in the engagement and ſhared the danger. To 
whom have I, like him, refuſed my name upon 
complaint of injury? what printer have I deſired 
to conceal me? in the infinite variety of buſineis 
] have been concerned, where it is not ſo eaſy to 
be faultleſs, which of my actions can he arraign ? 
to what danger has any man been expoſed, which 
1 have not faced? * Information, action, im- 
« priſonment, or death?” what labour have I re- 
fuſed; what expence have I declined; what plea- 
ſure have I not renounced But Ji unius, 70 whom 
no condut? belongs, « meaſures the integrity of | 


men by their condud, not by their profeſſions ;” 
himſclf 
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himſelf all the while being: nothing but profeſ- 
ſions, and thoſe too anonymous! the political ig- 
norance or wilful falſhood of this declaimer is 
extreme: his own former letters juſtify both my 
conduct and thoſe whom his laſt letter abuſes : for 
the public meaſures which Junius has been all 
along defending were ours, whom he attacks; and 
the uniform gppoſer of thoſe meaſures has been 
Mr. Wilkes, whoſe bad actions and intentions he 
endeavours to ſcreen. | 

Let Junius how, if he pleaſes, change his 
abuſe; and, quitting his looſe hold of intereſt 
and revenge, accuſe me of vanity, and call this 
defence boaſting. I own I have a pride to ſee 
ſtatues decreed, and the higheſt honours conferred 
for meaſures and actions which all men have ap- 
proved ; whilſt thoſe who counſelled and cauſed 
them are execrated and inſulted. Thg darkneſs in 
which Junius thinks himſelf ſhrouded, has not 
concealed him; nor the artifice of only attacł- 
ing under that fienature thoſe he would pull 
down (whilſt he recommends by other ways thole 
he would have promoted) diſguiſed from me whole 
partizan he is. When Lord Chatham can forgive 
the awkward ſituation in which, for the ſake of the 
public, | he was 40. ged. placed by the thanks to 


im 
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him from the city: and when Wilkes's nam 
ceaſes to be neceſſary - to Lord Rockingham to 
| keep up a elamour againſt the perſons of the 
miniſtry, without obliging the different factions 
now in oppoſition to hind themſelves before hand 
to ſome certain points, and to ſtipulate ſome pre- 
ciſe advantages to the public; then, and not till 
then, may thoſe whom he now abuſes erpect the 
approbation of Junius. The approbation of the 
public for our faithful attention to their intereſt 
by endeavours for thoſe ſtipulations, which have 
made us as obnoxious to the factions in oppoſi 
tion as to thoſe in adminiſtration, is not perhaps 
to be expected till ſome years hence; when the 
public will look back, and ſee how ſhamefully 
they have been deluded ; and by what arts they 
were made to loſe the golden opportunity of pre- 
venting what they will ſurely experience, a 
change of miniſters, without a material change of 
meaſures, and without any ſecurity for a __— 


TY conſtitution, 


But what cares Junius for the ſecurity of the 
conſtitution ? he has now unfolded to us his dia- 
bolical principles. As a public man he muſt ever 
condemn any meaſure which may tend even acci- 
dentally to gratify the Sovereign: and Mr. Wilkes 
22 
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ir to be ' fappotted and aſliſted i in all his attempts 
(no matter how ridiculous or miſchievous his pro- 
j6&s) a long as be tontinues to be @ thorn in the 
ting's fide! The cauſe of the country it ſeems, 
in the opinion of Junhus, is merely to vex the 
King; and any raſcal is to he ſupported in any 
roguery, provided he can only. thereby plant 4 
thorn in the” king's ide — This is the very 
extremity of faction, and the laſt degree of poli- 
tical wickedneſs, Becauſe Lord Chatham has been 
il treated by the King, and treacherouſly betrayed 
by the Duke of Grafton, the latter is to be © the 
66 pillow on which Junius will reſt his reſentment;” 
and the public are to oppoſe the meaſures of go- 
verninent from mere motives of perſonal enmity 
ro the fovercign \—Theſe are the avowed princi- 
ples of the man who in the ſame letter ſays, if 
* ever he ſhould be convinced that I had no mo- 
« tive bur to deſtroy Wilkes, he ſhall then be 
__ ready to do juſtice to my character, and to 
&© declare to. the world that he deſpiſes me ſome- 
_ what leſs than he does at preſent ! Had I ever 
| ated from perſonal affection. or enmity to Mr. 
Wilkes, I ſhould juſtly be deſpiſed : but what 
does he deferve whoſe avowed motive is perſonal 
enmity to the ſovereign ? The contempt which I 

ſhould 
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ſhould otherwiſe feel for the abſurdity and glaring 


inconſiſtency of Junius, is here ſwallowed” up in 


my abhorrence of his principle. The. Right 
Divine and ſacredneſs of Kings is to me a ſenſe- 
leſs jargon. It was thought a daring expreſſion 
of Oliver Cromwell in the time of Charles the 
Firſt, that if he found himſelf placed oppoſite to 
the king in battle, he would diſcharge his piece 
into his boſom as ſoon as into any other man's. I 
go farther ; had I lived in thoſe days, I would not 
have waited for chance to give me'an opportunity 
of doing my duty; I would have fought him 
through the ranks, and without the leaſt perſonal 
enmity, have diſcharged my piece into his boſom 
rather than into any other man's. The king, 
whoſe actions juſtify rebellion to his government, 
deſerves death from the hand of every ſubject. 
And ſhould ſuch a time arrive, I ſhall be as free 
to act as to ſay. But till then, my attachment to 
the perſon and family of the ſovereign ſhall ever 
be found more zealous and ſincere than that of 
his flatterers. I would offend the ſovereign with 
25 much reluctance as the parent; but if the hap- 
pineſs and ſecurity of the whole family made it 
neceſſary, ſo far and no farther, I would offend 
þim without remorſe, 


But 


ſtantit 
anoth 
he m 
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Zut let us conſider a little whither theſe princi- 
ples of Junius would lead us. Should Mr. 
Wilkes once more commiſſion Mr. Thomas Wal- 
pole to procure for him a penſion of one thouſand 
pounds upon the Iriſh eſtabliſhment for thirty 
years; he muſt be ſupported in the demand by 
the 1 it would mortify the 
king. 

Should he wiſh to: fon Lord neben * 
his friends once more in adminiſtration, un- 
clogged by any ſtipulations for the people, that 
he miglit again enjoy a penſion of one thouſand 
and forty pounds a year, viz. From the. Firft 
Lord of ' the Treaſury 3ool. From the Lord. of 
the: Treaſury 601. each. From the Lords of Trade 
40l. each, &c. The public muſt give up their 
attention to points of national benefit, and aſſiſt 
Mr. Wilkes in his attempt - becauſe it would 
mortify the king. 

Should he demand che Government of Ca. 
nada or of Jamaica, or the, embaſly to Con- 
fantinopie; and in caſe of refuſal threaten to 
write them down, as he had before ſerved 
another adminiſtration, /in a year and an half; 
he muſt be ſupported in his pretenſions, and 

upheld 
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upheld i in his infolence—betaute i it would: r 
the king. 

Junius may chuſe t. to ſuppoſe that theſe. chings 
cannot happen; but that they have happened, 
notwithſtanding Mr. Wilkes's deriial, I do aver. 
I maintain that Mr. Wilkes did commiſſon Mr. 
Thomas Walpole to ſolicit for him à penſion 
of one thouſand pound! on the Iriſh eftabliſh- 
ment for thirty. years; with which and à par- 
don he declared he would be fatisfied : and that, 
notwithſtanding his letter to Mr. Onflow, be 
did accept a clandeſtine; precarious, and -tleems- 
Hnary penſion from the Rockingham -admini- 
ſtration; which they paid in proportion to and 
hut of their ſalaries; and ſo entirely was it” mi- 
nifterial; that as any of them went out of the 
miniſtry; their names were ſcratched. out of the 
liſt, and they contributed no longer. I fy; he 
did ſolicit the government and the embaſſy; and 
threatened their refuſal nearly in theſe. words 
« It coſt mea year and an half to write down 
« the laſt adminiſtration, ſhould I employ a8 
much time upon you, very few of you would 
ebe in at the death.” When theſe threats did 
not prevail, he came over to England to embar- 
| raſs 


0 
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faſs them by his preſence ; and when he found 


that lord Rockingham was ſomething firmer and 
more manly than he expected, and refuſed to be 


bullied into what he could not perform, Mr. 


Wilkes declared he could not leave England with- 


out money z and the duke of Portland and lord 
Rockingham purchaſed his abſence with one bun- 
dred pounds a piece; with which he returned to 
Paris. And for the truth of what I here advance, 
I appeal to the duke of Portland, to lord Rock- 
ingham, to lord John Cavendiſh, to Mr. Walz 


pole, &c.—I appeal to the hand-writing of Mr. 


Wilkes, which is ſtill extant. 


Should Mr: Wilkes afterwards (failing in this 


wholeſale trade) ehuſe to dolt out his popularity 


to his brother, his attorney, &c. Junius will tell 
us, it is only an ambition that he has to make 
them Chamberlain, Town-Clerk, &c. and he 
muſt not be oppoſed in thus robbing the antient 
citizens of their birth-right——becauſe any defeat 
of Mr. Wilkes would gratify the king. 


Should he, after conſuming the whole of his 


own fortune and that of his wife, and incurring a 
debt of twenty thouſand pounds merely by his 


. 
—— ——— —y-—— 


by the pound, and expoſe the city · offices to fale 


own 
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own private extravagance, without a ſingle ſervice 
or exertion all this time for the public whilſt his 


eſtate remained; ſhould he, at length, being un- 


done, commence patriot, have the good fortune 


to be illegally perſecuted, and in conſideration of 


that illegality be eſpouſed by a few gentlemen of 
the pureſt public principles; ſhould his debts, 


(though none of them were contracted for the pu- 
blic) and all his other ineumbrances be diſcharg- 


ed; ſhould he be offered 600l. or 1000l. a year, 


to make him independent for the future; and 
ſhould he, after all, inſtead of gratitude for theſe 
ſervices, inſolently forbid his benefactors to be- 
ſtow their own money upon any other object but 


himſelf, and revile them for ſetting any bounds 


to their ſupplies; Junius (who, any more than 


lord Chatham, never contributed one farthing to 
theſe enormous expences) will tell them, that if 


they think of converting the ſupplies of Mr. 


Wilkes's private extravagance to the ſupport of 


public meaſures—— they are as great fools as my 
grandmother ,, and that Mr. Wilkes ought to hold 
the ſtrings of their purſes——-as long 'as be con- 
tinues to be a thorn in the king's fide ! | 


Upori 
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Upon theſe principles I never have acted, and 
H never will act. In my opinion, it is leſs diſ- 
honourable to be the creature of a court than the 
tool of a faction. I will not be cans Junder- 
ſtand the two great leaders of oppoſition to be 
lord Rockingham and lord Chatham; under one 
of whoſe banners all the oppoſing members of 
both houſes, who deſire to get places, enliſt. I. 
dan place no confidence in either of them, or in 
ahy others; leſs; unleſs they will now engage, 
Whilſt they are our, to grant certain eſſential. ad- 
vantages for the ſecurity of the public when they 
ſnall be to adminiſtration. Theſe points they 
refuſe to ſtipulate, becauſe they are fearful leſt 
they ſhould prevent any future overtures from 
the court. To force them to theſe ſtipulations 
has been the uniform endeavour of Mr. Saw- 
bridge, Mr, Townſend, Mr. Oliver, &c. and 
THEREFORS they are abuſed by Junius. I 
know no reaſon but my zeal and induſtry in 
the ſame cauſe that ſhould entitle me to the 
honour of being ranked by his abuſe with per- 
ſons of their fortune and ſtation. It is a du- 
ty I owe to the memory of the late Mr. Beck- 
ford to ſay, that he had no other aim than this 
B b when 


1 ” tp 
when he provided that ſumptuous entertainment 
at the Manſion-Houſe for the members of both 


"houſes in oppoſition. At that time he drew up 


the heads of 'an engagement, which he gave to 
me with a requeſt that I would couch it in terms 


ſo cautious and preciſe, as to leave no room for 
future quibble and evaſion, but to oblige them 
either to fulfil the intent of the obligation, or. 


to ſign their own infamy, and leave it on re- 
cord; and this engagement he was determined 
to propoſe to them at the Manſion-Houſe, that 
either by their refuſal they might forfeit the con- 
fidence or the public, or by the engagement lay 
a foundation for confidence. When they were 
informed of che intention, lord Rockingham and 


his friends flatly refuſed any engagement; and 
Mr. Beckford as flatly ſwore, they ſhould then 


eat none of his broth;“ and he was de- 
termined to put off the entertainment: but Mr. 
Beckford was prevailed upon by —— to in- 


dulge them in the ridiculous parade of à popular 


proceſſion through the city, and to give them 
the fooliſh pleaſure of an imaginary conſequence 
for the real benefit 4 of the cooks and pure 
veyors. 


1 
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Te wa the few eee ene 


of the city to lord Chatham, which were ' expreſs 
ſed to be given for his declaration in favour of 
ſhort parliaments, in order thereby to fix lorxd 


Chatham at leaſt to that one conſtitutional re» 
medy, without which all others can afford no 
ſecurity. The embarraſſment na doubt | way 
ſhort parliaments, and with the aſſiſtance of whoſe 


numbers in both houſes he muſt expect again to 


be miniſter, or to give up the confidence of the 
public, from whom finally all real conſequence 
muſt proceed. Lord Chatham choſe the latter, 
and I will venture to ſay, that by his anſwer to 
thoſe thanks he has given up the people without 
gaining the friendſhip or cardial aſſiſtance of the 
Rockingham faction, whaſe little politics are cag- 
fined to the making of matches, and extending 
their family connexions, and who think they gain 
more by procuring one additional vate to their 
party in the Houſe of Commons, than by adding 
to their languid property and feeble character the 
abilities of a Chatham, or the confidence of 3 
Public. 


What- 
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ciples-of Junius will ſuir-no form of government. 


They are not to be tolerated undet any comſtitu- 
tion. Perſotial enmity is a motive fit only for the 


devil; '- Whoever df whatever is Soveftigii, de- 
mands the reſpect and. ſupport of the people. The 
union is formed for their Happineſs,” which cannot 
be had without) mutual: reſpect; and; he counſels 
maliciouſly who-would perſuade either to à wantoti 
breach of it. When it is baniſhed by either party; 
and when every method has beep ried in. vain to 
reſtore, it, there is no: remedy. but a/ divoree: but 
even then he muſt have. a hard arid witked heart in- 
deed who puniſnies the greateſt eriminal merely for 
the ſake of the puniſhment; and uo does not let 
fall a tear for every dtop of blood that is ſhed in 
a 2 n However juſt: the mn. | 
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OUGHT ebene, 

of Grafton, for fuffering any pars of my at- 
tention tö be divefted from lis grace to Mr. 
Horne. att hot juſtified by the Athilarity of 
eit diſpofitions. Private vices,” however deteſt- 
able, häte not dignity "ſufficient" to attract the 
cenſure of the preſs; une they are united with 
the power of doing ſome figal' miſchief. to the 
commutiity.-4®Mr. Hortie's" fituation does not 
borreſpond with his intentions. In my own 
dpinion, (wich; 1 know, will be attributed to 
my ufbal vanity and preſumption) his letter to 
me does not deſerve an anſwer: But I under- 
- Rand that the public are not ſatisfied with my 
Blente that an anſwer d expe@ed from 
me; andd that, if 1 perſiſt in refufing'to plead; 
ir will be taken for conviction. 1 mould be in- 
bonſiſtent with the principles 1 profeſs, if I de- 
clined un appeal to the good Tenſe of che people, . 
or did-noe willingly ſubmit myſelf to the judg 
neee | 


Ca wee 1 
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If iny coarſe expreſſions have eſcaped me, 1 
am ready to agree they are unfit for Junius to 


make uſe of, but I ſee; no reaſon to 2 that 
they have Fo improperly applied. 

Mr. Horne, it ſeems, is unable 4 compre- 
bend how an, extreme want: of conduct end dif- 


cretion cap, conſiſt, with. the,, abilities. jhave, a 
lowed, him; % nor. can he Hongeive. that a very 
honeſt man, with a very, good; underſtanding, 
may be deceiyed by a Knavg. His knowledge 
of human ogture muſt be, mired indeed. Had 
he, never mixed with the „world, one would 
think that even. his books might haye taught 
him better. Did he, hear, lord. Mansfield, when 
he defended. his doQzipe, concerning, libels?— 
or when, he... ſtated; then lay in proſecutions. for 
criminal, comyerſstion:— or when, he deliver- 
ed his reaſons for calling the houſe, of lords to- 
gether t to receive a copy of his charge to the 
Jury in  Woodfall's iel? TIF Had be been 
preſent, upon, any of theſe, ;ocgaſions, he. would 
have ſeen how poſſible it is for à man, of the 
firſt talents, 0 1confgund, himielf zin The in; abſurdiges; 
which would.difgnace, the Jips of, an igeat. Fer: 
haps the, example might. have. taught, him not 
tg;yalue his on underſtanding ſo highly,— 
Lord Lyttleton's integrity and judgment are un- 


Nueſtionable; yet hes is +; known, to. admire 
that 
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mat cunning Scoichinan, and verily believes him 
an | honeſt man. I ſpeak 15 facts, with 
Which all of us are conbetſant. I fpeak to men, 
and to their expertete, and Will nor deſcend to 
anſwer tlie little, ſneering fophiſtries of a col- 
legian . Diſtinguĩſhed talents ate not ne- 
ceſſatily" connektedl with Uiſtrerion.”” If there be 
any thing remarkable in the character "of Mr. 
Horne, i is that” extreite *wiht" of judgment 
ſhould be united with hits very moderate capacity. 


Yer I have not forgotten the ackiidwledgment 


I made Him. He owes it to my "Bounty 3 and 
the” his letter has lowered Him in my "dpinion, 
I corn to retrict the thifitable' dohdtion. 

I faid it odd be bey 1Reuh for Mr. Horne 
to write directly in defente on * miniſteral mea- 
fare, and hot be detected; and even that 


aificulty f©cofifined to 5 Wear fituation. | 


He changes the terms of the propoſition, and 
ſuppoſes me to alſert, that it would be impoſſible 
for any man to write for the news-papers' and x nor 
J. ob Pas 

He "repeatedly affirms,” or intimates at leaſt, 
Gal he Eibe de adh ef Wes letter. 
Wirk What colour of truth chen can he pretend 
that I am n tubere to be encountered but in a news. 
paper I ſhall leave him to his ſuſpicions. 
F confide in the 
| Ces honour 
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honour o or diſcretion of a man, who already ſeems | 
to hate me with as much rancour, as if I had 
formerly been his friend. — hut he aſſerts, 
that he has traced" me through variety of ſig- 
natures. To make the diſcovery of any impor- 
tance to his purpoſe, he ſhould have proved, 
either that the fiftitioug character of Junius has 
not been conſiſtently ſupported, or that the author 
has maintained different principles under differ- 
ent ſignatures .I cannot recall to my me- 
mory the numberleſs trifles I have written; bur 
J rely upon che concibuſneſs of my on inte- 
grity, and defy him to fix. way; vie Forge 
of inconſiſtency upon me. 
I am not bound to aſfign the ſecter motives of 
his apparent batred of Mr. Wilkes; nor does 
it follow that E may not judge fairly of bis con- 
duct, though it were true that I bad 10 conduit of 
my on. Mr. Horne enlarges; with rapture, 
upon the importance of his ſervices ; ce dread- 
ful battles which ke might have been engaged i in, 
and the dangers he has eſcaped. An ſupport 
of the formidable deſcription, he quotes verſes 
without mercy. The gentleman deals in fiction, 
and naturally appeals to the evidence of the 
poets. Taking him at his word, he cannot 
but admit the ſuperiority of Mr Wilkes in this 
Ene of K Ser ſide ve ſec en 
i- 
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imaginary diſtreſſes. On the other we ſee real | 
proſecutions real penalties; real impriſon- 


ment life repeatedly hazarded; and, at one 
moment, almoſt the certainty of death. Thanks 
are undoubtedly due to every man who does 
his duty in the engagement, qpcyanefaade e xe 
ſoldier who deſerves the reward. - — 

I did not mean to deny chat Mir Horne had 
been an active partizan, It would defeat my own- 
purpoſe not to allow - him- 3 degree of merit, 
which aggravates his guilt. The very charge 
of contributing bis utmoſt efforts. 19 ſupport a miniſ- 
terial meaſure, implies an acknowledgment of his 
tinguiſhed by his apparent zeal in defence of the 
common cauſe, he could not now be diſtinguiſhed 
by deſerting it. f for. myſelf, it is no longer 
a queſtion - whether I Mall mix with the throng, 
and take a fingle Hare in the danger. Whenever 
Junius appears, he muſt encounter a hoſt of 
enemies. But is there no honourable way to 
ſerve the public, without engaging in perſpnal 


quarrels with inſignificant individuals, or fab- 


mitting to the drudgery of canvaſſing votes for 
an election? Is there no merit in dedicating my 
Jife to the information of my fellow · ſubjects ?—— 


What public queſtion have 1 declined, what | 


abour 
ig 


yillain have I ſpared?! ——Is there nd! 
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in the compoſition of theſe letters? Mr. Horne, 
I fear, is partial to me, and meaſures the fa- 
my” bes my ona by the _ * his 
own. „ ON IBAY. 

Ele ratks to us, in hats gallant 
feats he would have performed, if he had lived 
in the laſt century. The unhappy Charles could 
hardly have eſcaped him. But living Princes 
have a claim to his attachment and reſpect. 
Upon theſe terms, there is no danger in being a 
patriot. But, if he means any thing more than a 
pompoys rhapſody, let us try how well his argu- 
ment holds together. -I preſume he is not yet 
ſo much a Courtier as to affirm that the conſti- 
tution has not been groſly and daringly violated 
under the preſent reign. He will not ſay, that 
the laws have not been ſhamefully broken or 
perverted that the rights of the ſubject 
have not been invaded, or that redreſs has not 
been repeatedly ſolicited and refuſed. rie- 
vances like theſe were the foundation of the 
rebellion in the laſt century, and if ] underſtand 
Mr. Horne, they would, at that period, have 
juſtified him to his own mind, in deliberately 
attacking the life of his Sovereign. I hall not 
aſk him to what political conſtitution this doc- 
vine can be reconciled, But, t leslt. it is in- 
cumbent upon him to ſhew, that the proſent king 

| has 


] 
* 
ö 


dian, ſinks —— _ Weft, and is hardly 


I 
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das better excuſes than Charles the Firſt, for the 
errors of his government He ought to demon- 
ſtrate to us, that the conſtitution was. better un- 


derſtood a hundred years ago than it is at pre- 


ſent; that the legal rights of the fuhject, 
and the limits of the prerogative were more ac- 
curately defined, and mort clearly comprehend- 
ed. If propoſitions like theſe cannot be, fairly 


maintained, Ido not ſee how he dan reconcile 
it ta his conſcience, not to act: immediately, with 
the ſame freedom with hich he ſpeaks. I ge- 


verence: the character of Charles the Fight as lytle 
as Mr. Horne; but I will net inſult the memory 
of his misfortunes, by a compariſon that would 
degrade him. das yſtoty n550 100 264 no 

It is worth obſerving, by what genalt degrees 
the furious; perſecuting zeab of Mr Home has 
ſoftened into moderation- Men and moaſures 


were yeſterday his object. What pains did he 


once take to bring that great ſtate criminal 
Macguirł to execution? To-day he conſines 


himſelf to meaſures only. No penal exam - 


ple is to be left to the ſuceeſſors of, the Duke. of 


Grafton. To- morrow, I preſume,” both men 
an Heals m, Be- fegen! Ti Hamisg 


Patriot; who ſo lately ſeorched us in the. meri - 


felt as he deſcends, - : 54 RUG n nme 
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I comprehend the policy of endeavoyring 10 


communicate to Mr. Oliver and Mr. Sawbridge a 


ſhare in the -reproaches, with- which he ſuppoſes 
me to have loaded him. My memory fails me, 
if I have mentioned their names with difreſpeRt ;— 
unleſs it be reproachful to acknowledge a fin- 


cere reipeck for ihe charakter of Mr Sawbridge, 


and not to have. nennen 


| Oliver's i intentions. 6 
It ſeems I am nns the great. leader of 
: the oppoſition. If the charge had been a re- 
proach, it ſhould: have been þenter ſupported. 
I. did not. intend to make a public declaration of 
the. reſpect I bear Lord Chatham. 1 well knew 
what unworthy concluſions would be drawn from 


it. Bur I am called. upon to deliver my opinion, 


and furely it is not in the little cenſure of Mr 
Horne to deter me from doing ſignal juſtice to 
a man, who, I confeſe, has grown upon my 
eſteem. As for the common, ſordid views of 
 avarice, or any purpoſe of vulgar ambition, I 
queſtion whether the applauſe of Junius would 
be of ſervioe to Lord Chatham. My vote will 


hardly. recommend him to an increaſe of his | 


penſion, or to a feat in che cabinet. But if his 
ambition be upon a level with his underſtand- 
ing ;— if he judges of what is truly honour- 


able for 3 wth the ſame ſuperior genius, 
which 


* 
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which - animates and direQs him, to eloquence ig 
debate, to wiſdom in deciſion, : even the pen of 
Junius ſhall contribute to reward him. Recorded 
honours ſhall gather round his monument, and 
thicken over him, It is a ſolid fabric, and will 
ſupport the laurels that. adorn it. I am not 
converſant in the language of panegyric.Theſe 
praiſes are extorted from me; eee, | 
well, for they have been dearly earned.  - | 

My deteſtation of the Dulce gf Grafton is nar 
founded upon his « treachery to any individual; 
tho I am willing enough to ſuppole that, in pub- 
. lic affairs, it would be impoſſible to deſert or 
berray Lord Chatham, without doing an eſſential 
injury to this country. My abhorrence of the 
Duke ariſes from an intimate knowledge of his 
character, and from a thorough conviction, chat 
his baſencſs has been the cauſe of greater miſ- 
chief to England, een, 
bition of Lord Bute. 

The ſhortening the duration of Parliaments is 
2 ſubject, on which Mr Horne cannot enlarge 
too warmly; nor will 1 queſtion his ſincerity. 
If I did nor profeſs the ſame ſentiments, I 
ſhould be ſhamefully inconſiſtent with myſelf. 
It is unneceſſary to bind Lord Chatham by the 
written formality of an engugernent, He has 
publickly declared himſelf 3 conyert % Te. 
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nial Parliaments; and, tho? I have long been con · 
vigced that this is the only poſſible reſource we 
have left to preſerve the ſubſtantial freedom of 
the conſtitution, I do not think we have a right 


to determine againſt the integrity of Lord 


| Rockingham or his friends. Other meaſures 
may undoubtedly be ſupported in argument, as 
better adapted to the 2 rome or more doom to 
be obtained. | 
Mr. Horne is well aſſured; that I'never was the 
champion of Mr. Wilkes, But tho' I am not 


obliged to anſwer for the firmneſs of his future 
adherence to the principles he profeſſes, I have 


no reaſon to preſume that he will hereafter diſ- 
grace them. As for all thoſe imaginary caſes, 
which" Mr. Horne ſo petulantly urges againſt 
me, 1 have one plain, honeſt anſwer to make 
to him. Whenever' Mr. Wilkes ſhall be con- 


victed of ſoliciting a penſion, an embaſly, or a 


government, he muſt depart from that ſituation, . 


and renounce that character, which he aſſumes 
at preſent, and which in my opinion, intitle him 
to the ſupport of the public. By the ſame act, 
and at the ſame moment, he will forfeit his power 


of mortifying the King; and tho? he can never 


be a favourite at St. James's, his baſeneſs may 
adminiſter a ſolid ſatisfaction to tke royal mind, 
The man I ſpeak of, has not a heart to feel for 

| | the 
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the frailties of his fellow- creatures. It is their 
yirtues that affect, it is. their vices that conſole 
_ kim. ay": 

I give every "kia ee Mr. 8 
when I take the facts he refers to for granted. 
That they are the produce of his invention, 
ſeems highly probable that they are exag- 
gerated I have no doubt. At the worſt, what 
do they amount to, but that Mr Wilkes, who 
never was thought of as a perfect patron of mo- 
rality, has not been at all times proof againſt the 
extremiry of diſtreſs? How ſhameful is it, in 
a man who has liyed. in friendſhip with him, to 
reproach him with failing, coo. naturally con- 
nected with deſpair, Is no allowance to be made 
for baniſhment and ruin? Does a two years pri- 
ſon make no atonement for his crimes : The 
reſentment of a prieſt is implacable. No ſuffer- 
ings can ſoften, no penitence can appeaſe him.— 
Vet he himſelf, I think, upon his own ſyſtem, 
has a multitude of political offences to atone for. 
J will not inſiſt upon the nauſeous detail with 
which he ſo long diſguſted the public. He 
ſeems to be aſhamed of it. But what excuſe 
will he make to the friends of the conſtitution 
for labouring to promote #his conſummately bad 
man to a ſtation of the higheſt national truſt and 
importance? Upon what honourable motives 
did 
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did he recommend him to the Livery ef Lon; 
don for their Repreſentive to the Ward 
of F arringdon for their Alderman, to the 
county of Middleſex for their Knight? Will he 
affirm, that, at that time, he was ignorant of 
Mr Wilkes's ſolicitations to the Miniſtry? 
That he ſhould fay ſo, is indeed very neceſſary 
for his own juſtification, but where will he find 
credulity to belieye him ? 

In what ſchool this gentleman got his ethics 
I know not. His logic ſeems to haye been ſtu · 
died under Mr. Dyſon. That miſerable pamph · 


leteer, by dividing tho only precedent in point, 


and taking as much of it as ſuited his purpoſe, 


had reduced his argument upon the Middleſex 


election to ſomething hike the ſhape of a ſyllo- 
giſm. Mr. Horne has conducted himſelf with 
ſomething like the ſame ingenuity and candour, 
T had affirmed, that Mr. Wilkes would' preſerve 


the public favour, as Jong as he ſtood forth 


« againft a Miniſtry and Parliament, who were 


doing every thing they could to enſlave the 


country, and as long as he was a thorn in the 
King's fide,” Yet, from the exulting triumph; 
of Mr. Horne's reply, one would think that I 
had reſted my expectation, that Mr. Wilkes 


| would be ſupported by the public, upon the 


fipgle condition of his mortifying the King. 
Thi 
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This may be logic at Cambridge or at the Trea- 
ſary, but, among men of ſenſe and honour, it s 
folly gr villany in the extrem. 


I ſee. the pitiful advantage he hay. token of a 
fingle unguarded expreſſion, in 2 letter not in- 


tended for the public. . Yet it is only the expreſſes 


that is unguarded. - 1 adhere to che true meaning 


of that member of the ſentence, . taken ſeparately | 


as he takes it, and now, upon the cooleſt deli- 
beration, re aſſert that, for the purpoſes I referred 
to, it may be highly meritoriovs to the public, 
to wound the perſonal feelings of the Sovereign; 


It is not a general propoſition, nor is i; generally 
applied to the Chief Magiſtrate of this, or any 


other conſtitution. Mr. Horne knows as well 
as I do, that the beſt of Princes is not diſpleaſed 

with che abuſe which he ſees thrown upon his 
oſtenſible Miniſters. It makes them, I preſume, 


more properly the objects of his Royal compaſ- 


ſion; neither does it eſcape his ſagacity, that 
the lower they are degraded in the public eſteem; 
the more ſubmillively they muſt depend ppan his 
favour for protection. This, I affirm; upan the 
moſt ſolemn conviction, and the moſt certain 
knowledge, is a leading maxim in the policy of 


the Cloſet.—It is unneceſſary to Nen the ar- 
gumens apy farther, 
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Mr. Horne is now a very loyal ſubject. Hs 
laments the wretched ſtate of politics in this 
country, and ſees, in a new light, the weakneſs 
and folly of the Oppoſition. Whoever, or what. 


ever i Sovereign, demands the reſpe and ſupport 
of the people, It was not fo, when Nero fiddled 


while Rome war burning. . Our gracious Sove- 


reign has had wonderful ſucceſs, in creating new 


attachments 10 "dis perſon and family, He owes it, 
2 preſume, w the regular ſyſtem he has purſued 


in the miniſtry of cooverſion. He began with 


an experiment upon the Scotch, and concludes 


with converting Mr Horne. What a pity it is, 
that the Fews ſhould be condemned by Provi- 
dence to wait for a Meſſiah of their own ! 

The prieſthood are accuſed of miſinterpreting 
the ſcriptures. Mr. Horne has improved upon 
his profeſſion. He alters the text, and creates a 
refutable doctrine of his own. Such artifices 
cannot long delude the underſtanding of the peo- 
ple; and, without meaning an indecent compa- 
riſon, I may venture to foretel, that the Bible 
and Junius will be read, when the commentaries 
of the Jeſuits are forgotten. 


Huge} 13th, 1771. 
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To 1 U Ak 0 $4 4 
1 Fa ee 6, 177. 
Congratblate you, Sir, on the recovery « of your * 


wonted ſtile, tho it has coſt. you a a fortnight, | 
I compaſſionate your labour /1 in the compoſition 
of your letters, and will communicate to you. the 
| ſecret of my fluency. — needs no orna 
ment; and, in my opinion, what ſhe borrows of 
the pencil is deformity. 2 N 

You brought a poſitive. charge a me of | 
corruption. I denied the charge, and called for 
your proofs. You replied with abuſe and re- 
aſſerted your charge. I called again for proofs, 
You reply again with abuſe only, and drop your 
accuſation. In your fortnight's letter there i is not 
ene word upon the ſubject of my corruption. 

I have no more to ſay, but to return thanks to 
you for your condeſcenfion, and to a grateful public 
and boneſt miniſtry for all the favours they have 
conferred upon me. The two latter, I am fure, 
will never refuſe me any grace I ſhall ſolicit; and 

ſince you have been pleaſed to acknowledge that you 
told a deliberate lye in my favour out of bounty, 
. * | and | 


Ye 


ee ade why r * 
pet chat you will hertafter (if you do not forget 
Tou ever mentioned my. mme with diſtepect) 
make the ſame acknowledgment for what you 


| have ſaid to my prejiidice? this ſetond recanta- 


©, tion will perhaps be more abhorrent from your 


diſpoſitiog 3' bur Would you decline it, you will 

„ only afford one more inſtance how much '« 
It is to be generous than juſt; and that men are 
ſometimes bountiful who are not honeſt. 
At alt events I am as well fatisfied with yout 
_ panegyric as Lord Chatham can be. Monument 
I ſhalt have none; but over my grave it will be 
faid,. in your own words, Au mu #4 
but correſpond with his m! II VOY 


JOHN HORNE: 
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